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ROGER OF WENDOVER’S DATE FOR 
EADGAR’S COINAGE REFORM 


MICHAEL DOLLEY 


In the middle 1950s there began to be propounded, with progressive precision, a 
concept of the structure of the later Anglo-Saxon coinage which perhaps can best be 
described as periodic or cyclic. 1 It was argued that the evidence of coin-hoards, and 
especially of those from Scandinavia, many of them still unpublished, is consistent only 
with the supposition that in England after Eadgar’s reform 2 normally no more than 
one coin-type was in issue and enjoying full legal currency at any one time; and from 
this proponents of the system, and it is very much a system, have gone on to postulate 
an approximate but absolute as well as relative chronology for the twenty-four 
substantive types, with the names of eight of the last nine Anglo-Saxon kings, which 
span the period of just over ninety-three years from shortly after Eadgar’s imperial 
coronation at Bath on 11 May 973 until news of Harold's death at Battle on 14 October 
1 066 may be supposed to have been received, and acted upon, at the most remote of the 
English mints. 3 This hoard-evidence is as extensive as convincing, and especially once 
the obvious distinction is drawn between finds concealed within the jurisdiction of the 
English king, and those recovered from territory where his writ can never have run. In 
the same way, it behoves the student carefully to distinguish hoards from England put 
down before Cnut’s death, and those committed to the soil after public confidence in 
the fineness of the silver had been shaken by the debasement associated with the 1 040s. 4 
In the earlier period English finds, whether large or small, tend to be composed of coins 
of one or at most two types, while in the later a distinction emerges between ‘currency’ 
finds where relatively small numbers of coins are still just of one issue, and ‘speculative’ 
hoards where large numbers of coins are distributed over quite a run of successive 
types. 5 

Hoards from outside England observe, of course, quite other norms, but in their own 
way can be quite revealing. A cardinal example from Skane in southern Sweden too 
long ignored is the 1 842 Reslov find where the English element is essentially composed 
of two substantive and successive types of Aithelned II. 6 Only three of the pence are of 
the so-called First Hand issue relatively common in Scandinavian finds because of the 
incidence of raiding of England in the period when it may be supposed to have been 
current, but twenty-seven are of the much less frequently met with Second Hand issue 
which belongs to the later 980s and which was struck to an appreciably lighter weight- 
standard. With them, too, must be reckoned twenty-two coins of the late variety 


1 NNUM 1954, pp. 152-6. 

2 A/S Coins, pp. 1 36-68. 

;l Ibid., pp. 169-87. 

1 BNJ XXX. i (1961), 82-7, 
5 AIS Coins, pp. 1 63-5 


6 SHM !nv. 1025 (=G. Hatz, Handel und Verkehr 
zwischen deni Deutschen Reich und Schweden in der spiiien 
Wikingerzeit, Stockholm, 1974. p. 216, no. 87). Particu- 
larly commended to English students is the date 996 
proposed for the German Scldnssiniin: 
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known to numismatists as Benediction Hand but present in such quantity in the 
Scandinavian hoards that it is difficult to dissociate it from the summer of 99 1 , 7 a total 
of forty-nine coins for the issue as a whole. The second substantive type represented in 
the Reslov hoard is the Crux emission of which there are eighty-seven examples. The 
type is a relatively heavy one associated by sexennialists with the years 99 1 -7, and is the 
first to be massively represented in Scandinavian hoards, no doubt as a consequence of 
its being that current at the time when the first Danegelds w'ere levied and paid. 8 * 
Patently the Second Hand coins had been acquired by the Reslov hoarder, or an 
intermediary, in England and at a time when the considerably heavier First Hand 
pennies which preceded them had been effectively demonetized, and so the ground 
would seem cut from under the feet of those who have tried to argue that Second Hand 
was merely a variety of First Hand, late perhaps, but essentially concurrent. In this 
connection, though, it should be remarked that the import of Reslov is precisely that of 
the admittedly smaller finds from Isleworth in England (1886),° Lymose in Denmark 
(1942), 10 and Piikkio in Finland (1949) 11 which seem particularly relevant to the 
problem under discussion. However, it is not the purpose of this note to attempt 
systematic exposition of the errors or flaws of reasoning which appear to disqualify 
recent attempts to suggest plausible alternatives to the sexennial cycle which some of us 
still believe was operative from a date late in the reign of Eadgar until the anarchy of 
the last years of TEthelrted II. Suffice it to say that they will be found, without 
exception, to come to grief on the Scylla and Charybdis of the dates for the beginning 
of imitative coinages in Dublin, Norway, and Sweden. 12 Even a French hoard like that 
from Le Puy (1943), 13 or a German hoard such as that from Dorow (1973), 14 too, may 
be thought to provide powerful arguments against our placing the inception of the 
Long Cross issue substantially earlier than 997, or the introduction of the terminal 
variants of Crux anything like as late as the millennium. 

What will be essayed here, on the other hand, is a reasoned refutation of historical 
rather than numismatic criticisms of the cyclic school's adoption of 973 as the year 
when Eadgar executed that major reform of the English coinage which is generally 
admitted to have occurred even by those to whom the concept of a sexennial type-cycle 
seems anathema. Nor is the essence of that reform in real dispute, the introduction of a 
uniform currency over the whole country with universal employment of the royal 
portrait as the obverse type, and on the reverse the invariable occurrence of the so- 
called mint-signature, an abbreviated indication of the place where the coin was struck. 
Few, too, would dispute that the reform was accompanied by the opening of a 
substantial number of new mints, while there appears to be general agreement that 
royal control of the coinage became at once more centralized and more effective. What 
does seem indigestible is the idea that the sexennial cycle could have been hit upon and 
made to work at the first attempt, and to this end much had been made of the 

7 The year of the first of /Ethel ried's 'national’ danc- hagen ii. 

gelds at the prompting of Archbishop Sigeric of Canter- " SCBl Helsinki, pp. xxx and xxxi 

bury, infra, n. 8 12 AjS England, ii (1973), 145-54. 

* A SC s.a 991, cl'. D. Whitelock el til., Tlu- Anglo- 13 RN 1952, pp. 59-169, cf. J. S. Boersma el at. edd.. 

Saxon Chronicle (London, 1961), p. 82. Festoen ( Festschrift A. ,V. Zadoks- Josephus Jinn) 

” NC 1886. pp. 161-3. (Groningen/Bussum, 1974), pp. 223-6. 

1,1 SCBl Copenhagen i, p 29, no. 29— the coins arc l< Bodendenkmalpftege in Mecklenburg, 1977 (Berlin, 

illustrated as nos. 1690-8 of pi. 71 of SCBl Copen- 1978), pp. 181 206. 



inconsistency of dating to 973, allegedly just by calculation back from 1003, a 
recoinage which appears s.a. 975 in the one literary source to mention it, the Latin 
chronicle compiled at St. Albans by the thirteenth-century monk Roger of 
Wendover. 15 The tenor of this criticism seems to run more or less as follows. In Roger 
the very brief notice of the reform occurs in an annal which is clearly dated 975, while 
also under the same year there is recorded Eadgar’s death, an event w'hich there is 
general agreement occurred upon 8 July 975. 16 Numismatists should, at least as a 
general rule, be scrupulous in their respect for any explicit statement which is afforded 
by a reputable historical source. In this case they have not been able to argue that 
numismatic grounds exist which present any absolute bar to the extant coins being 
reconciled w'ith Roger’s statement that the great recoinage took place in 975. It follows 
that numismatists should defer to Roger’s authority, and accept in consequence that 
the thirteenth-century chronicler is right w'hen he implies that Eadgar’s reform of the 
currency is something that belongs to the last months if not indeed weeks of the 
reign. 

What cannot be disputed is that prima facie Roger of Wendover does record the 
recoinage in an annal dated 975. It seems no less incontrovertible that Roger 
specifically records Eadgar’s death as occurring ‘eodem anno’ (‘in the same year’). 
Upon closer examination, though, the problem is by no means as simple nor as clear- 
cut as those critics who have written ‘in 975, not 973’ or ‘the date 975 given by Roger of 
Wendover’ have appeared to suppose. 17 Leaving aside the, by no means negligible, 
testimony of the surviving coins as something more appropriate to a purely 
numismatic discussion, it must be observed that the advocates of Roger’s authority, or 
rather infallibility, in this matter of the recoinage have been more than discreet w’hen it 
comes to comment on the accuracy or otherwise of certain others of his chronological 
pronouncements. For example, there is a discrepancy of five years between Roger’s 
dating of the ravaging of Thanet (974) and that supplied by the so-called ‘D’ 
manuscript of the Old English Chronicle (969), a discrepancy uniformly resolved by 
reputable modern historians w'ho appear without exception to have preferred 969. 18 It 
w'ill have been noted, one hopes, that the rejected date is one which falls in precisely 
that chronological band, the two-year interval betw-een Eadgar’s imperial coronation 
and death, with w'hich we are here more immediately concerned. In the same way. the 
obit of Archbishop Oscetel of York appears in Roger s.a. 972, but s.a. 971 in the ‘C’ 
manuscript of the Old English Chronicle , and once again it is not Roger’s dating that 
has commended itself to modern scholarship. 19 In other words, where Roger’s datings 
arc capable of being checked against other literary sources of the period, they have not 
been found to be uniformly reliable, and the objection is one that loses nothing of its 
force when it is freely admitted that the thirteenth-century chronicler’s errors derive 
from his prime informant w'here Eadgar’s reign is concerned, the twelfth-century 
monastic precursor knowrn usually as Florence of Worcester. 20 

At this point it begins to be even more desirable that the student should look very 

,s Clironiroi i siw flares Histnriarum {'Flores'), ed. ’’ For (he fullest and ablest critique of the concept of 
H. O. Coxc. i (London, 1841). (lie sexennial cycle. A',S England. v (1976). 192-2(15. 

" > F. M, Stemon. Anglo-Saxon England, 3rd edn. 18 ASC s.a. 969, cl. D. Wliitclock el a!., p. 76 
(Oxford, 1971 ). p 372: F VI Powicke and E. It Fryde. Ibid. s.a. 971 : Powicke and Frydc, op. cit , p 263 

.4 Handbook of Hrinsli Chronology (London. 1961). :0 Clirnnicane.xt:hmnicis('ChroiUcon').ed. B. Thorpe, i 

p. 2N. (London, 1848). 



closely into the structure of annal for 975 as it appears on pp. 415-17 of the printed text 
of Roger: 

De prudent ia sive munificent iu Eadgari regia 

Anno Domini DCCCCLXXV. rex Eadgarus Pacificus. regni sui prospiciens utiliti pariter et quieti, 
quatuor millia octingentas sibi robusias eongregavit naves; e quibus mille ducentas in plaga Anglia: 
orientali, mille ducentas in occidental!, mille ducentas in australi, mille ducentas in septentrionali pelago 
constiiuit, ut ad defensionem regni sui contra extcras nationes bellorum discrimina sustineret. Habebat 
autem pnetcrea oinni tempore vit;e su;e consuetudinem per omnes regni provincias transire, ui quomodo 
legum jura et suorum statuta decretoruin a principibus observarcntur. et ne pauperes a potentibus 
pnejudieiunt passi opprimerenlur, diligenter investigare solebat, in uno Ibrliludini, in allero justili;e 
studens, et reipublica: regnique utilitati consulens in utroque; hinc hostibus circumquaque timer, et 
omnium amor erga eum excreverat subditorum. Deinde per totam Angliam novam fieri praecepit 
monetam, quia vetus vitio tonsorum adeo erat corrupta, ut vix niimmus obolum appendcret in statera. 
Eodem quoque tempore Allsius episcopus el comes Eadulfus Kinredum, regent Scotomm, ttd regent 
Eadgarum conduxerunt; quern cum perduxissent ad regent, multa donaria a regia largitate suscepit, inter 
quie contulit ei centum uncias auri purissinti, cum multis sericis ornamentis et annulis, cum lapidibus 
pretiosis; dedit praeterea eidem regi terram lotatn. quae ‘Laudian’ patria lingua nttneupatur. hac 
conditione, ut annis singulis in festivitatibus prtecipuis, quando rexet ejus successorcs diadema portarent, 
venirenl ad curiam, et cum cteteris regni principibus festuni cum hetitia celebrarenl; dedit ittsuper ei rex 
mansiones in itinere plurimas, ut ipse et ejus successores ad festuni venientes ac denuo revertentes 
hospitari valuissent, qua: usque in tempora regis Henrici secundi in potestate regunt Scotia: remanserunt. 

De mnrte Eadgari. et xuccessione Eadwardi 

Eodent anno flos et decus regunt, gloria et honor Anglorum, rex Pacificus Eadgarus. cujus largitas et 
magnificenlia totam jam Europam repleverat, anno a;tatis suae trigesimo secundo, regno vero sedecimo. 
ex hac vita transiens pro regno terreno commutavit leternum; cujus corpus Glastonix delatum est el 
ibidem more regio tumulatum 

The relevant portion falls naturally into two sections or chapters each with its own 
heading. The first section headed ‘De prudentia sive munificentia Eadgari regis’ 
(‘Concerning the prudence and munificence of King Eadgar’) consists of four 
sentences, admittedly long ones with many dependent clauses, while the second headed 
‘De morte Eadgari, et successione Eadwardi’ (‘Concerning Eadgar's death and 
Edward’s succession’) likewise comprises four sentences, though here it is only the first 
that concerns us with its statement that Eadgar died. The first sentence of the first 
chapter (‘rex Eadgarus Pacificus . . . bellorum discrimina sustinerent’) describes a 
muster of the English navy and the stationing of fleets, their size quite incredibly 
exaggerated, along the four coasts. The incident is one taken from Florence, but in 
point of fact in the earlier account the passage follows the record of Eadgar’s death, and 
belongs to a species of panegyric reviewing the achievements of the whole reign: 21 

Anglici orbis basileus, flos et decus antecessorum regunt, pacificus rex Eadgarus, non minus 
memorabilis Anglis quant Romulus Romanis, Cyrus Persis, Alexander Macedonibus. Arsaces Partliis. 
Karolus Magnus Francis, postquam cuncta rcgalitcr consummavit, anno tetatis suae XXXII 0 ., regni 
autem illius in Mercia el Northymbria XIX' 1 ., ex quo vero per totam Angliam regnavit XVI" . indictione 
tertia VIII. Julii, feria quinta, ex hac vita transivit. filiumque suum Eadwardum et regni et ntorunt 
hatredem reliquit: corpus vero illius Gkestoniam delatum, regio more est tumulatum. Is itaque dum 
viveret III. DC. robustas sibi congregaverat naves, ex quibus, Paschali emensa solennitate, omni anno 
M.CC. in orientali, M.CC. in occidcntali, M.CC. in septentrionali insula: plaga coadunare. et ad 


Chrimiam, cd_ eit , pp. 143-4. 
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occidenialem cum orientali classe, et, ilia remissa, ad borcalem cum occidentali, ipsaque rcmissa, cum 
boreali ad orientalem classem remigare, eoque modo totam insulam omni ajstate consueveral circum- 
navigate. viriliter hoc agens ad defensionem contra cxtcros regni sui, el suuin suorumque ad bellicos 
usus exercitium. Hieme autem el vere, infra regnum usquequaque per omnes provincias Anglorum 
transire, et quomodo legum jura, et suorum statuta decretorum a principibus observarentur, neve 
pauperes a potentibus prsejudicium passi oppnmerenlur, diligenter solebat investigare. In uno fortitudini, 
in altero justin'* studens, in utroque reipublicse et regni utilitatibus consulens. Hinc hostibus 
circumquaquc timor, ct omnium sibi subditorum erga eum excreverat amor: cujus deccssu totius regni 
status esi perlurbaius, et post tempus laetitiie, quod illius tempore stabat pacifice. coepit tribulatio 
undique advenire. . . 

The dislocation is one which seems surely significant, and at all events should not be 
passed over in silence. The second sentence in the Roger annal (‘Habebat autem 
praterea . . . eum excreverat subditorum') also is taken from Florence’s eulogy of the 
dead king, and records how 'omni tempore vita 3 siue' (‘throughout his life') Eadgar was 
won! to journey the length and breadth of his kingdom to ensure that justice was being 
done, and there is a further reference to his popularity in the Danelaw, a popularity 
which we know to have been reinforced by legislation which has been dated as early as 
962/3 but which there is now a tendency to give to the early 970s. 22 

The third sentence in Roger’s narrative (‘Deinde per totam Angliam . . . appenderet 
in statera’), that which concerns the recoinage, not only is very much the shortest, but 
is not taken from Florence, nor apparently from any other surviving source. The 
principal verb is in the aorist, and the sentence introduced by ‘deinde’ (‘then'), a little 
surprisingly perhaps when in the preceding sentence all three of the main verbs had been 
in the imperfect or the pluperfect tense. If in this particular context, then, 'deinde' 
possesses any very precise chronological significance, it may well mean no more than 
that the recoinage was not the first step which the mature Eadgar had taken towards 
the consolidation of his realm, and certainly it could be thought unduly to strain the 
sense of the Latin original to insist that Roger here confronts us with a precise and 
ordered seriatim enumeration of Eadgar’s principal acts between January— or even 
March?— 975 and his death in the July. In any case we should be reluctant to suppose 
that the English navy really W'as mobilized in mid winter, even if we did not have the 
specific statement of William of Malmesbury, another tw'elfth-century chronicler with 
some claim to be considered informed, that the muster in fact occurred after Easter and 
so in the summer. 23 

It is the third of Roger's sentences, then, that concerns the recoinage, and it is surely 
remarkable that the fourth (‘Eodem quoque tempore . . . regum Scotite remanserunt’) 
should be prefaced by a chronological indication w'hich allows of no ambiguity, the 
quite deliberate phrase ‘eodem quoque tempore' ('at the same time’). Clearly the event 
described— and again the tense of the main verb is the aorist — w'as one supposed by 
Roger to have occurred more or less contemporaneously with the recoinage just 
described. At this juncture, too, Roger's authority may once again have failed to have 
survived, but it remains a sound historical principle that ‘fontes perdita; non sunt 
multiplicandfe prater necessitatcm' (‘lost sources should not be needlessly multiplied’), 
while there is a distinct possibility, if not a presumption, that Roger is deriving his 
information from that same now-lost authority which had furnished him with the 

11 A: S England, ii (1973), p, 133. n. 6. (London. I SK7). 177 8 (= ed. T D. Hardy, i. London. 

!i Gexla region Anglorum COV.v/«‘). cd. W, Stubbs, i 1840. p. 252), 



matter contained in the preceding sentence. If this is the case, and it seems very likely, it 
follows that the unusually precise chronological indication supplied by the formula 
‘eodem quoque tempore’ goes back in all probability to Roger's source. Lacking this 
original one cannot say, of course, whether this last source did in fact suggest that the 
two temporally very closely related events really did occur in 975. or in any other year, 
nor can one even be confident that its own system of dating had any particular claim to 
be considered reliable, but what cannot be denied is that Roger either preserved or 
invented a very close chronological nexus between Eadgar’s monetary reform and 
the event described at very considerable length in the fourth sentence of his annul 
for 975. 

This event was the submission to Eadgar of Kenneth of Scotland, and it was marked 
by the grant to the Scottish king of the whole of Lothian, Roger’s ‘Laudian’. 24 As it 
happens, too, there is a certain amount of evidence, some of it almost contemporary, to 
suggest that this submission should be dated somewhat earlier than the very last 
months, if not weeks, of Eadgar’s reign. 25 It is as well to note at the very outset, 
moreover, that Roger himself, very possibly deceived by a scribal error in another of 
his sources, has even recorded Kenneth’s submission under two different years. In his 
annal for 974 {rede 973 — and again the error although shared with the *C” manuscript 
of the ASC, is one which seems to go back in Roger’s case to Florence) 26 we are told 
how ‘Rinoth rex Scotorum’ (‘Kenneth, king of the Scots') did Eadgar homage at 
Chester along with a number of other princelings of the north and west, while here s.a. 
975 we are told how ‘Kinnedus rex Scotorum', patently the same man and nobody 
knows better than the numismatist the facility of scribal confusion between ‘K’ and ‘R’ 
at this very period, was conducted to Eadgar by Bishop Tdfsige and Earl Eadulf, and 
received royal gifts. 27 To the best of the writer’s knowledge it has not been suggested by 
any modern historian of repute that Kenneth made two separate submissions in 
successive years, and there is indeed good reason to think that the occasion on which 
the bishop and earl conducted Kenneth to Eadgar was the ‘Durbar’ with associated 
‘Coronation Naval Review' recorded in the ‘D’ manuscript of the Old English 
Chronicle s.a. 912 (rede 973). 28 If, too, this cession of Lothian and lavish present-giving 
are in fact to be associated with Eadgar’s ceremonial progress on the Dee, how- 

much more plausible it becomes that the princelings of Scotland and of Wales 

should have chosen to render the English king some act of symbolic homage far 
too facilely represented in later English accounts as humiliating if not downright 
ridiculous? 26 

It emerges that the real problem for the numismatist is to establish once and for all 
the year when Kenneth made his submission to Eadgar— we must not be selective in 
our use of Roger and ignore, like denigrators of the sexennial cycle, the all-critical 

u Roger of Wcndover, op. el ed. cill., pp. 416-17: cl'. of the argument. 

Slenton. op. el ed. citt., p. 370. 27 Flores, ed. cit., pp. 415 16. 

25 J. L. Nelson in P H. Sawyer and 1. N Wood. cdd.. ^ Whitelock et at., p. 77; Stenton. op. cl ed. cill.. pp. 

Early Medieval Kingship (Leeds, 1977), p. 69, 369 70; Nelson, op. cit., pp. 69-70, etc. 

26 Cltroniam, e d. cit., p. 142 — the perhaps ambiguous 20 Less than two years earlier the East Viking 

synchronism Iwc anno (p 143) formally appears to relate Svyatoslav had seen nothing demeaning in choosing to 
to an earthquake ignored by the 4 SC, but not impossibly come lo treat with the Emperor John Tzimiskes in a small 
refers to the death of Bishop Beorhthelm (Brilelmus) in boat with himself as one of the rowers (S. Runciman. 
May 973 ( Powicke and Eryde, op. cit., p. 205), though the A History of the First Bulgarian Empire. London. 1 930. 
point is not pressed here because so favourable to the run p. 213), 
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‘eodem quoque tempore’ which links the monetary reform with Kenneth’s visit and the 
grant of Lothian. Vital in this connection must be the testimony of much the earliest of 
our sources, the D' manuscript of the Old English Chronicle. According to this the 
tributary kings met Eadgar ‘sona aefter' (‘immediately after’) the latter’s coronation at 
Bath, an event securely dated, inter alia by its studied coincidence with Whit Sunday, to 
1 1 May 973, 30 and this is an indication of date not lightly to be set aside. Indeed, the 973 
date for Kenneth’s submission and the cession of Lothian is that which has been 
adopted by the most distinguished of all modern authorities on the Anglo-Saxon 
period, 31 and we do well to remember that the late Sir Frank Stenton himself had 
remarked and stressed the importance of the two sentences in the first half of Roger’s 
annal for 975 which do not go back to Florence of Worcester, 32 so that we must 
suppose that he was well aware of, but was not impressed by, Roger’s inconsistent 
claim in the fifth sentence of the annal (‘Eodem anno fios . . . more regio tumulatum’) 
that Kenneth’s submission and Eadgar’s death both occurred ‘eodem anno’ (‘in the 
same year’). 

The position which now obtains may be summed up as follows. If we are to believe 
Roger, Eadgar’s recoinage, Kenneth’s submission, and Eadgar’s death all took place in 
the course of one and the same calendar year. Modern scholarship cannot accept this, 
and has pointed out that there is in fact much better, indeed well-nigh decisive, 
authority that Kenneth came to Eadgar some two years before the latter’s death. Left 
in the air in consequence is the recoinage w'hich is the subject of the present 
controversy. Are we to accept Roger’s ‘eodem quoque tempore’ and maintain a 
chronological nexus very probably present in his lost source, or are we to prefer his 
‘eodem anno’ which there is no reason to think owes anything to earlier authority ? The 
973 dating of the monetary reform, it will have been noticed, is far from trampling 
roughshod over our one literary source. Indeed, it can be claimed to exhibit far greater 
reverence for Roger’s text, and, more important still, for the lost source w'hich 
underlies the text at this juncture, with the result that the student who chooses to go 
w'hither all the evidence tends, the coins as well as the scanty and ambivalent historical 
record, and then prefers 973 as the year of the recoinage, is far from being the historical 
iconoclast that he has been painted in some criticism from the 1960s. 

The added testimony of the coins is probably decisive, but even without its assistance 
one may be pardoned the suspicion that a consensus of responsible Anglo-Saxon 
historical scholarship would have come down on the side of Roger’s linking of the 
monetary reform and Kenneth’s submission. There is a built-in contradiction between 
the ‘eodem quoque tempore’ of the fourth sentence and the ‘eodem anno’ of the fifth 
that all but the most superficial reader has to try to resolve, and what amounts to an 
element of superficiality in any evasion of the difficulty finding expression in the facile 
phrases ‘in 975, not 973’ and ‘the dale 975 given by Roger of Wendover’. What the 
serious student has to do is to examine the internal structure of the whole annal for 975, 
when it very soon emerges not just that the third and fourth sentences enjoy a very 


M We may note the insistence on Whit Sunday in the ed. citt.. p. 142). etc. 
different sources, c.e. on Pcntvcotrlc nuiessc tltei ( 4 AC ( E ) 11 Stenton. op. ct cd. citt., p. 370. 

s.a. 972. ed. C. Plummer. Two Saxon Chronicle.', Parallel, '■ D. Whilclock. English Historical Documents, i 

Oxford, 1 892, p. 110): die Henlecnstes (Roger of Wend- ( London, 1955), p, 258 and the introductory note on 
over, op. el cd. citt., p.414; FlorcnceofWorccstcr, op. cl p. 255 
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special relationship the one to the other, but also that Roger has sought, not all that 
skilfully, to alter Florence of Worcester's ordering of a number of events in an attempt 
to bring back into the primary narrative matter which originally formed part of a 
posthumous review of the achievements of the reign as a whole. That the adoption of 
the year 973 as that of the great recoinage happens also to fit in so very neatly with a 
sexennial cycle which published work already has picked up at 979, 991 , 997, 1003, and 
1009 is not primarily an argument that Eadgar reformed the coinage in that year, but is 
simply another link in the chain of reasoning that the sequence of coin-types over the 
last quarter of the tenth century was in fact sexennial. On purely historical grounds 973 
might very well be the student’s preferred date for Eadgar’s monetary reform, even 
if the duration of the subsequent issues should one day be demonstrated to be 
quinquennial, septennial, or even quite irregular. 

The actual coins, however, may be thought to clinch the matter. The relative paucity 
of surviving specimens gives a very false impression of the scale on which the new 
pennies must have been struck. Recently from Sweden, Mr. Kenneth Jonsson, has 
subjected the so-called reform coins of Eadgar (Hildebrand C.2 = BMC vi = 
Brooke 6 = North 752 = Seaby 660) to minute scrutiny, 33 and it is perfectly obvious 
that the coins we do have represent no more than an infinitesimal sample of a coinage 
struck over an appreciable period and in substantial quantity. To cram the issue of 
these pieces into a period occupying only weeks or even months is to do integral 
violence to the internal evidence which they provide. Particularly telling in this context 
is the fact that coins with identical readings may prove to be from different dies, while 
considerable food for thought is furnished by a find from Laugharne in south Wales 
composed, or so it would seem, exclusively of these reform coins in Eadgar’s name. 34 
When in 979/80 Viking attacks upon England were resumed after an interval of more 
than two generations, 35 these reform coins, and pieces from the same issue in the names 
of Edward the Martyr and of the young yEthelrted II, already were in process of 
demonetization, a sufficient explanation of their extreme rarity in Scandinavian 
hoards, and just one more reason why those students of the later Anglo-Saxon coinage 
who have troubled to work systematically through the Swedish material are so 
reluctant to believe that in England an obsolete penny could remain legal tender after 
the expiry of a period of grace measured at most in months. 

It can be said with some emphasis, then, that Eadgar’s surviving reform coins fit as 
easily into the framework that depends on the recoinage having taken place in 973, the 
year of Kenneth’s submission, as they would sit awkwardly in any arrangement which 
would have them begin as well as end during the first seven months of 975. It might be 
further remarked that the not improbable future discovery in these islands of a major 
hoard including reform coins in quantity would by no means embarrass the 
numismatist preferring the authority of Roger’s source to that of Roger himself, but 
might very well cast further doubt on the plausibility of a pattern forcing into a period 
of at most a few months a coinage where virtually every new find throws up new dies — 
and very often new moneyers and even new mints as well. The point is made perfectly 
by the most recent find from Gotland with its broken penny of Barnstaple, a mint 
unpublished not just for the reform type but also for the reign. 36 When exactly in 973 

Cf. NNA 1975/6, p, 76 n. 9. JS Stenton, op. el ed. cite, pp. 374-5. 

34 BNJ XXIX. ii ( 1959). 255-8. 30 NNA, vol. et pag. cilt.. no. 215. 
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the new coinage may be supposed to have been introduced is, of course, quite another 
question, but the late summer or early autumn must seem as likely a time as any, and 
especially now that it has been suggested that the largesse distributed in the context of 
the coronation of 1 1 May most probably took the form of the pennies of the 
immediately preceding circumscription type (Hildebrand B = BMC iii = Brooke 3 = 
North 749 = Seaby 655). 37 

What this note has sought to show is that the 973 date for Eadgar’s monetary reform 
is not, as has been implied, a numismatic ingenuity conjured up to fit in with 
preconceived orderings of what was clearly a highly managed currency, but is 
positively demanded by the ‘eodem quoque tempore" of our one literary source. As it 
happens, the 973 dating accords perfectly with the sexennial type-cycle which has been 
postulated on the basis of a mass of hoard-evidence, much of it unpublished but readily 
accessible to serious inquirers, and of such striking historical ‘coincidences’ as the 
transfer of the Wilton mint to Salisbury between the Long Cross and Helmet 
emissions, 38 or Oxford’s interruption of coinage within months of the inception of Last 
Small Cross, 39 but all such evidence at this stage is perhaps best regarded as no more 
than corroboratory. Acceptance of 973 as the date of the reform does have as one 
corollary, however, a parallel acceptance of the hypothesis that Eadgar’s advisers from 
the first envisaged regular change of type, and that the whole system worked more or 
less smoothly from the very outset, but it is not easy to understand why this should not 
have been the case. It was not the first time that an English king had experimented with 
periodic recoinage, and at Eadgar’s court there would have been not a few elder 
statesmen who in their youth would have conversed with greybeards familiar with a 
very similar system introduced under /Ethelwulf and not dismantled until quite late 
in the reign of Alfred the Great. 40 Within the last few years, too, an Austrian 
numismatist. Dr. Wolfgang Hahn, has demonstrated conclusively that some com- 
parable periodic or cyclic concept exists in certain Byzantine coinages of the sixth 
century. 41 Clearly the idea was not entirely novel, and in the same way the initial 
success of Eadgar’s application would go a long way towards meeting the objection 
that the legislation of his successors ignores so completely the new departure. In fact the 
numismatic content of this legislation is relatively exiguous where it is not ambiguous 
into the bargain, and it may be submitted that we have no right to expect comment 
upon the obvious or the familiar. If the system was working smoothly— and all the 
numismatic evidence suggests that this was indeed the case— there would be little point 
in the reiteration ad nauseam of provisions which we may suppose to have been laid 
down once and for all in an initial ukase or rescript embodied in a lost code of Eadgar’s 
which, whether we favour for the recoinage 973 or 975 (or even 974!), must surely have 
once existed. Notoriously, too, those lawsof Eadgar which have survived, and they are 
not numerous, have usually been dated to the early part of the reign, though already 
noted has been one significant exception. 42 

It follows that the silence of post-Eadgar codes may be adduced with at least equal 
propriety as an argument for, rather than against, the cyclic concept, and so as an 


47 SC Mil 1973. pp. 156-9. 

-* Supra, p. 1 n. I. 

• w BNJ XXXV (1966), 34-7. 

* CC. mv forthcoming note in the Philip Grierson 


Festschrift. 

41 W. Hahn. Monet a Imperii Byzantini, i (Vienna. 
1973). cf. SNC 1974. pp. 14 and 15' 

4 - Supra, p. 5 n. 22. 
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indication perhaps of the system’s early acceptance as an integral part of the late Saxon 
way of life. Certainly a model sermon composed in TElhelrted's heyday assumes the 
congregation’s familiarity with successive changes of coin-type within a particular 
reign. 43 The principle of one type of coin, and one only, being in currency at a given 
time, and for a given period, is one so childishly simple that we need not suppose that 
the message had continually to be drummed home, and, to revert to an earlier 
observation, there has been a tendency to attach far too little significance to the very 
different composition of hoards from England concealed under TEthclned 11 and Cnut, 
and finds of the same period which have come to light in Scandinavia. Reiterated 
legislation will be found as a rule to reflect persistence in abuse, and the English 
material is eloquent that, except for a few weeks at the inception of a new issue, coins in 
currency were of no more than one type. Moreover, and this too is something that is 
very easily overlooked, the fact that the later Anglo-Saxon penny seems to have been 
very substantially over-valued — i.e. contained very much less than a pennyworth of 
silver — would greatly have facilitated general acceptance of the new system inasmuch 
as the demonetized penny would normally have contained silver to nothing like the 
face value of its successor. 44 Thus there would have been a very strong incentive for 
every holder of obsolescent coin to bring it into the exchanges whenever a new coin was 
proclaimed, and it was only when the precious metal content became suspect in the last 
quarter of a century or so of the Anglo-Saxon period that we begin to find speculative 
hoarding of coins of different issues. 45 Even here, too, we would be well advised to draw 
a distinction between hoards put down by private individuals and those evidencing 
a possible link with a coining authority. Once money had passed out of private 
possession into that of officers of the Crown it became, for all practical purposes, 
bullion and not specie, and there would be no compelling reason for it to be subjected 
to the minting-process until such time as the Crown wished to return it — at a 
considerable profit— to the private sector once more. The hypothesis remains 
attractive that the Sedlescombe hoard, for example, represents part, if not all, of the 
bullion reserves of the Hastings mint brought inland and buried as Duke William’s 
skirmishers were busily establishing a bridgehead in depth. 40 

As already remarked, one strength of the theory of a sexennial type-cycle 
obtaining— with one interruption occasioned by the crisis of c. 1015-18— over the 
reigns of Edward the Martyr, /Ethelned II, Eadmund Ironside, and Cnut, must be the 
fact that all attempts to propose positive alternatives have foundered on the twin reefs 
of the Hiberno-Norse and Norwegian imitations. 47 It is encouraging, too, that further 
arguments continue to be available in support of the arrangement proposed. To take 
just one example, it does not appear to have been remarked by critics of the sexennial 
cycle that one of the real rarities of the coinage of /Cthelrad II is a Crux (Hildebrand 


41 A/S Coins, pp. 188 94. 

44 H. B. A, Petersson, Anglo-Saxon Currency (Lund, 
1969), passim. 

45 Supra, p. I n. 5. 

40 Note particularly the alleged nature of the con- 
tainers— leather and metal instead of pottery. 

47 Olafr Tryggvason's departure from England was not 
until after Easter 995, and there is a certain amount of 
evidence that his leisurely progress may have taken in 


Dublin and the Isle of Man. His Norwegian coins, 
however, are of Crux type (K. Skaare, Coins anti Coinage 
in Viking-age Norway, Oslo-Bergen-Tromso. 1976, pp. 
58 60). and current thinking on the date of the closely 
linked Danish issue in the name of Svend Tvcskacg 
(NNUM 1979, iv (May), pp, 61 -5) generally bears out the 
view that the Norwegian evidence in itself is sufficient to 
dispose of the suggestion (BNJ xxxix (1970). 200) that 
Long Cross may have been instituted as early as 994. 
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C = BMC iii = Brooke 3 = North 770 — Seaby 667) but not a First Hand 
(Hildebrand B. 1 = BMC iia = Brooke 2 = North 766= Seaby 664) penny of the 
mint of Derby, a most curious inversion of the normal order of things. 48 The orthodox 
sexennialist has little difficulty in taking this in his stride; in 985, just at the time that he 
would date the demonetization of First Hand, there was obviously major unrest in 
Mercia with a situation culminating in ealdorman Tilfric’s banishment. 49 Those 
suspicious of the sexennial concept, on the other hand, cannot continue to ignore the 
fact that some explanation surely is required for the paucity of Crux coins from a mint 
otherwise of consistent importance throughout the late Anglo-Saxon period. 

It has not been the aim of this note, however, to attempt to defend over the whole 
field, still less by numismatic argument, the reconstruction of the essential pattern of 
the later Anglo-Saxon coinage which has been pieced together and put forward during 
the last three decades. What has been attempted is a sustained refutation of the 
particular objection that acceptance of 973 as the year of Eadgar's great reform is 
tantamount to rejection of the totality of the literary evidence. Charges to this effect 
are, it has been argued here, not merely unjust but quite ill founded. The student who 
takes 973 as his point of departure is far from brushing aside impatiently the 
inconvenient chronological assertions of a thirteenth-century chronicler. Instead, he is 
no more than making legitimate use of his powers of historical criticism when he finds 
himself confronted with a text which contains inherent contradictions not one whit the 
less discrepant and disturbing for not being immediately visible. In contrast, those 
numismatists who would insist that we follow the letter of Roger’s text, and date 
Eadgar’s monetary reform to 975, not only trample roughshod over the testimony of 
the actual coins, but have either to reject the accepted dating for Kenneth’s homage ot- 
to dismiss as meaningless the one positive chronological indication in Roger’s 
narrative which may well derive from his lost tenth- or eleventh-century source, the all- 
critical formula ‘eodem quoque tempore’. Criticism should never be selective, and one 
may fairly ask why priority should be given to the ‘eodem anno’ which appears to be a 
gloss by a Roger floundering in an attempt to incorporate into his primary narrative 
Florence’s posthumous panegyric, and which certainly conflicts with the testimony of 
the surviving coins, when there has been universal if usually tacit rejection of his claim 
in the succeeding sentence that it was in 975. and not in 973. that Lothian was ceded to 
the Scottish king. 50 


, " 1 Cf. B. E. Hildebrand, Anglosachsiska Myiu, 2nd 
edn. (Stockholm, 1 88 1 ), where there arc listed (p. 48) eight 
First Hand pennies, none of Second Hand, and one of 
Crux. A similar position obtains at Copenhagen with two 
First Hand pennies and none of Second Hand or Crux 
( SCBI Copenhagen ii, pi, 6), 

” ASC s.a. 985, cf. Whitelock cl ah, p. 81, while most 
recently the date is endorsed by P. Stafford (D Hill ed., 
Ethelred the Unready, Oxford, 1978) 

511 Substantially this note was written a whole indiction 


ago. and a special word of thanks is due to Mrs. K. F. 
Morrison not just for a kindness then but because she 
probably understands as well as anyone the personal 
pressures that explain its non-appearance until now. My 
indebtedness to Mr C. E Blunt. Dr. D. M Metcalf. Dr. 
J. L. Nelson, and Professor Dorothy Whitelock for 
detailed and constructive comment on earlier drafts is very 
considerable, but u is only fair to say that responsibility 
for the views now expressed attaches to the writer alone. 










SOME DOUBTFUL ST. PETER HOARDS 


C. E. BLUNT 


‘Derbyshire’ (Dolley no. 64) 1 

The only evidence for this hoard that I have traced is a passing reference by Jonathan 
Rashleigh in his paper on the coinage of Northumbria, published in 1869, to two 
Sword type St. Peter pennies in his collection having been ‘found together, 1 believe, in 
Derbyshire’. 2 These two coins were lots 185 and 190 in the Rashleigh sale of 1909 
where, curiously, the former is described as ‘found near Boxmoor, Herts’ and 
‘presented to the late owner by Sir John Evans’. 

Is there a possibility that the ‘Boxmoor’ hoard can be equated with the ‘Derbyshire’ 
hoard and, since, as the next note in this paper argues that Boxmoor is unlikely, that 
‘Derbyshire’ was the source of both? The idea may be superficially attractive but must 
surely be rejected if for no other reason than that there is no mention of the 
‘Derbyshire’ provenance in the Rashleigh sale catalogue which was prepared by Mr. 
Sami. Spink, who would have had access to Rashleigh papers and coin labels when 
preparing it, nor has any mention of it been found since among his papers of which a 
quantity have survived. 

The question is whether there is any other circumstantial evidence which might 
support the case for there having been a ‘Derbyshire’ hoard of St. Peter coins found 
around the middle of the nineteenth century. 

In this connection Mr. Pagan has very kindly called my attention to the following 
lots in the 1853 sale of a deceased Derbyshire resident, Mr. Charles Hurt of 
Wirksworth : 

Lot 39. Burgred, St. Eadmund, Eadweard (2), /Ethelred II, Eadweard Confessor, as Hawk. n. 233, all 
desirable pieces 7 Browne 1.10.0 

Lot 40. St. Peter's penny, varied from Hawkins, n. 132, rare and fine I Rashleigh 4.13.0 

Lot 41. St. Peter’s penny, varied from Hawkins, n. 133 very rare and very fine 1 Chaffers 4.13.0 

Lot 42. St. Peter’s penny, also varied from n. 133, equally rare and fine 1 Chaffers 4.10.0 

Lot 43. St. Martin’s penny, two varieties, from Hawkins n. 1 38, uncertain, probably foreign, all rare and 
fine 4 Rashleigh 8.12.6 

Lot 44. Cnut, all fine and varied 14 Curt 2.0.0 

Lot 45. Cnut, as the preceding 14 Christmas 1.8.0 

Lots 44 and 45 look like being a parcel from a hoard but not, of course, the one this 
note is discussing. Lot 39 is, as Pagan describes it, 3 ‘a miscellaneous selection such as 
any non-specialist collector of this date might have amassed’ but he comments on the 
presence of two examples of Edward the Elder, coins which would have been 
contemporary with those in lots 40-3. These last lots, Pagan suggests, are likely to have 
been acquired as a group from a find. Lots 40-2 are three Sword St. Peters, two with 


1 References are to the list of hoards in SCBI Hiberno- 2 NC 1869, p. 99, illustrated pi. ii, nos. 20 and 28. 

Norse, pp. 48-54. 3 In a letter to the writer. 
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hammer reverses, one with cross. Lot 43 presents more of a problem. The St. Martins 
must surely be a mis-description. It can be demonstrated by detailed study of the very 
few surviving specimens that there were not two specimens available for sale in 1853. 
The one in the Rashleigh sale of 1909, with a pedigree going back to the Hollis sale of 
1817, came from the Cuff sale of 1854, and Rashleigh would hardly have bought this 
had he acquired two in the preceding year. The probability is that the two alleged St. 
Martins were Sword St. Peters, and the Rashleigh sale catalogue reveals that one of the 
other coins in the lot, either the ‘uncertain’ or the ‘probably foreign’ (unless they are 
one and the same), was in fact one of those great rarities, a Head type of ‘Raienalt’, now 
at Oxford. 4 

Few will quarrel with Pagan’s argument that this parcel of coins consisting of 
certainly three, and probably five, Sword type St. Peters, a Raienalt, and, possibly, one 
or two of Edward the Elder must (in the context of this collection) have come from a 
common source, quite possibly a local hoard. The question is the identification of the 
hoard. 

There are two obvious possibilities: Rashleigh’s ‘Derbyshire’ hoard and the 
Bossall/Flaxton hoard of 1807. The case for the ‘Derbyshire’ hoard must rest on the 
fact that Hurt was of a Derbyshire family and would thus be well placed to acquire 
coins from a local hoard if it were being dispersed. The case for Bossall/Flaxton rests 
on the composition of the Hurt parcel which fits in neatly with what we know of this 
hoard; 5 that Bossall is accepted as the prime source of coins of ‘Raienalt’; and that the 
hoard came from a county adjoining Hurt’s residence. It was discovered in 1807, when 
he would have been aged twenty-five, and it was certainly dispersed. Hurt came of a 
well-to-do family — his father was sheriff of Derbyshire— and he would have been in 
a position and of an age to have secured a parcel from Bossall. 

Professor Dolley and Mr. C. N. Moore weigh up the respective claims of the 
‘Derbyshire’ and Bossall hoards as the source of the Hurt parcel and come down in 
favour of the former, which they suggest might have been discovered ‘in the early 
1850s— even the late 1840s’, 6 but, in the opinion of the present writer, the case for a 
Bossall provenance seems, for the reasons given above, the stronger. If this is accepted, 
then the Hurt parcel has no relevance to the problem of the ‘Derbyshire’ hoard. 

Another collection in which examples from an Anglo-Saxon hoard found in 
Derbyshire in the late 1840s or early 1850s might be expected is that of Thomas 
Bateman of Lomberdale House, Youlgrave, Co. Derby, who died in 1861. The 
collection, which contained small parcels from several identified hoards, was dispersed 
in 1 893 and there was no more than a single St. Peter coin in the catalogue. 

The case for the ‘Derbyshire’ hoard being a reality is greatly weakened by the 
absence of any reference to it in the Rashleigh sale catalogue. It would seem that 
Rashleigh must have developed doubts about the Derbyshire provenance ; had he been 
satisfied about it, he would surely have noted it either on a coin label or in one of the 
various papers that he left. 

The conclusion of this note i.s, therefore, that the sole evidence for Rashleigh’s 
‘Derbyshire’ find is the passing comment in his 1869 paper, and that it looks as if he 
himself subsequently rejected it. This being so, that it would be prudent to delete 

4 SCBI 226. volume Coinage in Tenth Century England. 

5 Now quite a lot, see an article in the forthcoming 6 BNJ xliii (1973), 49. 
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‘Derbyshire’ entirely from our hoard lists, unless some new evidence to support it 
should come to light. 

‘boxmoor’ (Dolley no. 61) 

The evidence for the ‘Boxmoor’ hoard rests entirely on the provenance given to four 
St. Peter coins in the Rashleigh sale catalogue of 1909, lots 185-7, Sword types, and lot 
197 without sword, which are described as ‘found near Boxmoor, Herts.’, and 
‘presented to the late owner by Sir John Evans’. 

The find-spot is unexpected for a type of coin associated with the northern and 
eastern parts of the country, but must not be rejected out of hand as impossible. There 
are, however, several factors which must arouse suspicion. One of the coins described 
in the sale catalogue as from Boxmoor is illustrated on pi. ii, no. 28 of Rashleigh’s 1 869 
paper and there described as one of two ‘found together, I believe, in Derbyshire’. 7 The 
possibility that the Boxmoor can be equated with the Derbyshire hoard has been 
discussed in the preceding note and dismissed. 

A compelling factor in casting doubt on the Boxmoor hoard is that the only coins 
recorded as being from it were those presented to Jonathan Rashleigh by Sir John 
Evans. Evans lived in Hertfordshire, the county in which the find was allegedly made; 
Anglo-Saxon coins were one of his special interests. It is unlikely that he would have 
wanted to part with coins in a series in which he was so much concerned and which 
came from a local find, and it is unthinkable that he should have done so without 
retaining at least a selection in his own cabinet. In fact there is no record of any St. Peter 
coins with this provenence in the Evans collection that was acquired by J. P. Morgan. 
The plates prepared for the auction that in the event did not take place show that the 
first St. Peter’s coin was to be lot 153. The next coin illustrated is an Egbert (a forgery 
incidentally) lot 1 59. There were therefore probably six lots of St. Peter coins. Three 
Evans coins were acquired by the British Museum (BMA 320-2) one of which has an 
Irish find-spot ; the other two are without provenence. A fourth coin was lot 36 1 4 (b) in 
the Lockett sale, a light piece that may have been thought to be a half-penny, a view 
clearly not taken by Brooke who rejected it for the British Museum. This too has no 
provenance. 

There is no evidence that Evans regarded any of the St. Peter coins in his collection at 
the time of his death as having a Boxmoor provenance, and in view of this and of the 
unlikelihood of such coins being found in Hertfordshire I suggest that the Boxmoor 
hoard should, unless more positive evidence comes to light, be eliminated from lists of 
hoards of this period. 8 

Lancashire, 1 734 (Dolley— ) 

The Minute Books of the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society record that, on 19 
December 1734, Mr. Beaupre Bell communicated ‘the drawings of 28 Silver Saxon 
pennys found this Year in Lancashire, collated by the Seer, with S r Andrew Fountaines 
Tables at the End of Dean Hickes Dissertations in his Thesaurus Linguarum 


7 NC 1869, p. 99. History (Belfast, 1976), reflects, he tells me, his agreement 

8 Professor Dolley’s omission of Boxmoor on his map with the views here put forward, 
of St. Peter hoards in Some Irish Dimensions lo Manx 
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Septentrionalis Vol I from the Lord ABp Sharpes Collection of Saxon Antiquities. 
With the Variations between these & those published marked hereon in Red Ink by 
y e Sec y ’. 

The Minute Books of the Peterborough Gentlemen’s Society record that, on 15 
January 1735, the Secretary communicated copies of twenty-eight Saxon coins ‘found 
last year in Lancashire’ neatly drawn by Beaupre Bell several ‘the same with those of S r 
And. Fountains Tab ix in Hicks’s Thesaurus Septen’. 

From these entries one would expect to be able to identify with complete confidence 
the general types of coins in the find and, possibly, if the notes by the Secretary in the 
Spalding copy of Hickes are as detailed as the minute suggests, provide a full account 
as well. 

In the event neither has proved possible. There is no longer a copy of Hickes’s 
Thesaurus at Spalding and it is not known where the Society’s copy has gone. The ninth 
of Fountaine’s plates contains the last 6 (of 12) coins of Offa; 7 St. Peters; 2 
Archbishop Plegmunds; 2 Sihtrics; 1 ‘Sycfred’ (in fact a St. Edmund Memorial 
penny); 1 Wiglaf; and 11 Incerta. 

It is unlikely that the reference is to coins of Offa, quite apart from the improbability 
of twenty-eight being found in Lancashire, because if it were there would have been a 
reference too to the preceding plate on which another six of his coins are figured. The 
Incerta include two St. Edmund Memorial coins and are otherwise a mixed (and most 
interesting) lot. The largest group on the plate is the seven St. Peter coins, and it is to 
this group that it seems most likely that reference is being made. 

At Spalding there are twenty-six letters from Beaupre Bell but none of them contains 
any reference to this Lancashire find. There is Beaupre Bell material in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Graham Pollard was kind enough to examine this for 
me but could find nothing relevant. On the other hand, there is in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum a manuscript entitled ‘Catalogue of the Medals in Trinity College Library’ by 
Dr. Mason. This has a section ‘Saxon & English Coins from Mr Bell’. The Saxon are 
listed as follows: ‘Eadbert, Edwardson, Knute, Edward Conf., 3 unknown’. 

If we could only find the drawings that Beaupre Bell exhibited or the Spalding copy 
of Hickes’s Thesaurus, the issue could be settled. Meanwhile, it seems reasonable to 
believe that the 1734 Lancashire find did in fact consist of coins of the St. Peter issue 
although at present we can give no details of them. Mr. Pagan has suggested the 
likelihood of there having been one or more hoards found in the eighteenth century or 
earlier containing St. Peter coins. 0 Though 1 734 is too late for coins in such collections 
as Thoresby, Cotton, Devonshire, and probably Pembroke, and in Fountaine’s 
publication, the Lancashire, together with the Bossal/Flaxton hoard of 1807, may well 
be the source of many of the unprovenanced coins in the British Museum, acquired 
before regular registers were started in 1838, and of some of those in the Hunterian 
collection at Glasgow. 

SIR SIMONDS D’EWES 

Mr. Pagan has drawn my attention to the presence in the collection formed by Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes ( 1 602-50) of a group of St. Peter coins, both with and without sword, 


9 BNJ xxxvi (1967), 52 and n. 2. 
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and accompanied by one of the very rare St. Martin coins. The manuscript catalogue of 
Sir Simond D’Ewes’s collection in which these coins are recorded (Harleian MS. 255) 
appears now to lack the section of the original catalogue which listed the coins of the 
Wessex rulers of this date, thus leaving it uncertain whether he also possessed coins of 
Edward the Elder and Athelstan which might have derived from the same source as his 
St. Peter coins; but the descriptions of the St. Peter coins in the D’Ewes catalogue are 
detailed enough in themselves to suggest that the coins derived from one of the ‘highly 
relevant hoards found two centuries or more ago’ of which Mr. Ian Stewart surmised 
the existence in an article on the St. Martin coins written a decade ago. The exact 
number of coins involved is not certain, for there are some repetitions in the D’Ewes 
listing, but Sir Simonds seems to have possessed nine St. Peter coins without sword, at 
least seven with sword (of which one was of a variety with mallet or hammer reverse 
type), and one St. Martin coin which may be identified as Lockett (1955) 451, the 
known provenance of which already goes back to the time of Thomas, 8th Earl of 
Pembroke (died 1733). 



THE HIBERNO-NORSE ELEMENT OF THE 
LIST HOARD FROM SYLT 


MARK BLACKBURN AND MICHAEL DOLLEY 

In May 1937, embedded in a sand dune on the beach of the North Frisian island 
of Sylt, a local farmer, Peter Dietrichsen, discovered a most remarkable hoard of 
Viking-Age silver. The hoard, which consisted of some 770 coins and fragments, was 
contained in a cow’s horn provided with a lid of lead. The coins were listed by the 
great numismatist Erwin Nobbe, but only after his death was it fully published by 
Dr. Peter La Baume. 1 On that occasion one of us (M.D.) saw and commented on 
the draft manuscript, but only recently was the opportunity taken by the other 
(M. B.) to see and photograph all the insular coins, now housed in Schleswig- 
Holsteinisches Landesmuseum fur Vor- und Friihgeschichte in Schleswig’s Schloss 
Gottorp. The visit was arranged at short notice by Drs. Gert and Vera Hatz and 
facilitated by a grant from der Numismatische Kommission der Lander in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland. We are very grateful to Dr. K. W. Struve for making 
this hoard available for study and permitting us to publish it further in this paper. 
However, it would not have been possible in the time available to review the whole 
hoard had it not been for the kindness of Dr. Jurgen Hoika who gave lime from his 
prehistoric studies and from his weekend to show the material. 

One of the unusual features of the hoard is its high proportion of English and 
Hiberno-Norse coins; in number they represent approximately 88 per cent. Its 
contents may be summarized as follows: 

ANGLO-SAXON 


/Ethelned II 


First Hand 

Second Hand 

4 

1 


Crux 

61 


Long Cross 

580 




646 

HIBERNO-NORSE 


29 

SCANDINAVIAN IMITATIONS-’ 


5 

HEDEBY 


3 

GERMAN 


78 

BYZANTINE 

ORIENTAL 


I 

8 



770 


1 P. La Baume (nach E. Nobbe), ‘Sylt. List . Miinzfund p. 30, no. 38. 
der Wikingcrzeil', Vorgeschidue der nordfricsischeti ■ Nos. 76. 91, 491, 602. and 609 are considered to be 
liisetn, ed K. Kcrsten and P, La Baume (Neumti lister, Scandinavian imitations. 

1958). pp. 462-76, pi 153: sec also SCBI Copenhagen i, 
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La Baume has dated the deposit of the hoard c. 1000 on the basis of a terminus 
post quern of c. 997 given by the Long Cross coins of /Ethelned II and a terminus 
ante quern of 1002 from the absence of coins of the Emperor Henry II (1002-14). 
However, analysis of the English Long Cross coins suggests that the c. 1000 date 
was too early by perhaps three years. The Long Cross element is very similar in date 
to that of the Igelosa hoard 3 — both are late since they contain all the significant 
regional styles, including the ‘subsidiary’ style, and both hoards have the late coins 
of London with two pellets on the reverse which were struck to a higher weight 
standard. 4 Accordingly, the latest English coins belong to the very end of the Long 
Cross issue, which, on the currently accepted chronology, must place the deposit of 
the hoard some time after 1002 or 1003. There is, thus, an apparent conflict in the 
evidence of the English and the German coins. 

In reality the List hoard consists of two parcels, which together tell an interesting 
story. The English coins of First Hand, Second Hand, and Crux types are heavily 
pecked and bent, and some are fragmentary; while in contrast the Long Cross coins 
are all fresh and flat, and the only piece on which peck marks are visible is a palpable 
imitation of a coin of Bath, probably to be associated with a recognized workshop 
in Scandinavia. 5 The earlier English coins clearly had passed through the Baltic where 
they had been used for trade, as presumably had the Hedeby, German, Byzantine, 
and Oriental coins. Viewed as a separate group, the proportions (50 per cent Ger- 
man and 42 per cent English) are much as one would expect of a hoard from 
Gotland or southern Scandinavia, and they probably represent the purse of a Viking 
trader. 

The vast majority of the Long Cross pieces, on the other hand, appear to have 
come to Sylt directly from the Anglo-Celtic isles. The presence both of English and 
Hiberno-Norse coins suggests that the parcel is the proceeds of a successful trading 
expedition, rather than part of a Danegeld payment, and the composition of the 
English element also bears out this conclusion. Table 1 compares the compositions 
by mint of the Long Cross elements of the List and Igelosa hoards, which are almost 
identical in size, and, taken together, the coins in the Systematic Collection of the 
Royal Coin Cabinet, Stockholm, and the Royal Danish Collection in Copenhagen. 6 
It must be remembered that this latter group is not wholly representative of 
Scandinavian hoards, and still less of English production, but the sample is large 
enough to form a basis for comparison sufficient for the present purpose. The 
correlation between the Igelosa hoard and the two Scandinavian collections is 
remarkably good ; in certain cases they diverge, but these appear to be rather random. 
Compared with these two groups, coins of Stamford, London, Exeter, and Lydford 
appear to be over-represented in the List hoard ; while those of Chester, Shrewsbury, 

3 Igelosa parish. Sk&ne (1924, SHM inv. 17532); most O'/r. 1980. pp. 130-2, 

of the coins are now on loan to Lunds Umversitcts " Figures for the Igelosa hoard are taken from an 
Historiska Museum. unpublished listing by Mr. Kenneth Jonsson, to whom 

4 C. S. S. Lyon, ‘Variations in Currency in Late Anglo- we are grateful for permission to use his work in this 

Saxon England’, Mints, Dies and Currency, Essays Dedi- paper, and those for the Stockholm and Copenhagen 
acted to the Memory of Albert Baldwin, ed. R. A. G collections are taken from B. E. Hildebrand. Anglosaclt- 
Carson (London, 1971), pp. 101-20, at pp. 106-10. siska Mynt, 2nd edn. (Stockholm. 1 88 1 ) (cited below as 

5 M. A S- Blackburn. ’Some Early Scandinavian Hild.) and SC til Copenhagen ii, respectively, as amended 

Imitations of ,-Elhclr;ed H's Long Cross Type', AW. to take account of subsequent reattributions. 



Warwick, Worcester, Huntingdon, Leicester, Bath, Wilton, and Winchester are 
significantly under-represented. The consistent absence of coins from the smaller 
mints in the heartland of England (Bridport, Buckingham, Crewkerne, C'ricklade, 
Dorchester, Guildford, Malmesbury, Milborne Port, Tamworth, Taunton, Totnes, 
Wareham, Warminster, and Winchcombe) is also worthy of note. Most striking is the 
small number of Winchester coins present in the List hoard — a mere two (0-4 per 
cent) compared with thirty-nine (7-3 per cent) from Igelosa and fifty-one (4-2 per 
cent) in the Stockholm and Copenhagen collections. 


TABLE I 

English Long Cross coins in the List and Igelosa hoards and in the Stockholm Systematic 
Collection and the Danish National Collection in Copenhagen 




Stockholm's 

Systematic 

Collection 

List 

Igelosa 

and Copenhagen 

No. Per rent 

No. Per cent 

No. Per cent 


Axbridge 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0-1 

Barnstable 

6 

11 

4 

0-7 

It 

0-9 

Bath 

4 

0-7 

12 

2-2 

21 

1-7 

Bedford 

2 

0-4 

1 

02 

8 

0-7 

Bridport 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

02 

Buckingham 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

0-2 

Cambridge 

7 

1-3 

9 

17 

18 

1-5 

Canterbury 

13 

2-4 

15 

2-8 

38 

3-1 

Chester 

10 

19 

23 

43 

41 

3-4 

Chichester 

4 

0 7 

1 

0-2 

9 

0-7 

Colchester 

10 

19 

5 

0-9 

15 

1-2 

Crewkerne 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

0-2 

Cricklade 

— 

— 

i 

0-2 

2 

0-2 

Derby 

1 

0-2 

1 

0-2 

2 

0-2 

Dorchester 

— 

— 

1 

0-2 

3 

0-2 

Dover 

6 

II 

4 

0-7 

13 

II 

Exeter 

46 

8-6 

27 

50 

47 

3-9 

Gloucester 

4 

07 

7 

1-3 

14 

1-2 

Gothabiirh 

— 


— 

— 

3 

0-2 

Guildford 

— 

— 

2 

0-3 

5 

0-4 

Hastings 

— 

— 

1 

0-2 

4 

0-3 

Hereford 

7 

1-3 

5 

0-9 

17 

1-4 

Hertford 

1 

0-2 

— 

— 

3 

0-2 

Huntingdon 

2 

0-4 

1 i 

2-0 

21 

1-7 

Ilchester 

2 

04 

1 

0-2 

8 

0-7 

1 pswich 

— 

— 

l 

0-2 

7 

0-6 

Leicester 

— 

— 

4 

0-7 

11 

0-9 

Lewes 

5 

0-9 

7 

1-3 

21 

1-7 

Lincoln 

74 

1 3 8 

82 

15-3 

145 

1 1-9 

London 

204 

380 

155 

28-8 

276 

22-7 

Lydford 

10 

1-9 

4 

0-7 

9 

0-7 


| Table continued overleaf] 
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Stockholm's 

Systematic 

Collection 

List 

Igelosu 

and Copenhagen 

No. Per can 

No. Per can 

No. Per can 


Lymnc 

1 

0-2 

— 

— 

3 

0-2 

Malmesbury 

— 

— 

2 

0-4 

1 

01 

Milborne Port 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

0-3 

Niwan 

— 

— 


— 

2 

0-2 

Northampton 

7 

1-3 

15 

2-8 

23 

19 

Norwich 

7 

1-3 

6 

II 

24 

2-0 

Oxford 

6 

1-1 

9 

17 

25 

2-1 

Rochester 

6 

1-1 

10 

19 

13 

11 

Romney 

3 

0-6 

2 

0-4 

6 

0-5 

Shaftesbury 

2 

0-4 

2 

0-4 

12 

10 

Shrewsbury 

2 

04 

t 

0-2 

17 

1-4 

Southampton 

2 

04 

1 

0-2 

2 

0-2 

Southwark 

1 

0-2 

— 



9 

0-7 

Stafford 





— 



4 

0-3 

Stamford 

31 

5-8 

5 

0 9 

43 

3-5 

Tamworth 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0-1 

Taunton 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

0-2 

Thetford 

14 

2-6 

16 

30 

26 

2-1 

Torksey 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0-1 

Totnes 

— 

— 

3 

0-6 

7 

0-6 

Wallingford 

6 

H 

6 

11 

17 

14 

Wareham 

— 

- 

1 

0-2 

7 

0-6 

Warminster 

— 

— 

1 

0-2 

3 

0-2 

Warwick 

— 

— 

5 

0-9 

12 

10 

Watchet 

2 

0-4 

4 

0 7 

4 

0-3 

Wilton 

1 

02 

3 

0-6 

17 

1-4 

Winchcombe 

— 

— 

1 

0-2 

3 

0-2 

Winchester 

2 

0-4 

39 

7-3 

51 

4-2 

Worcester 

— 

— 

2 

0-4 

12 

10 

York 

26 

4-8 

20 

3-7 

83 

6-8 

Total 

537 


538 


1215 



— 





— 



The pattern shows a bias towards three regions— the north-east, London, and the 
south-west— and suggests that the depositor of the hoard had crossed the North Sea 
to trade principally with York, Lincoln, London, and Exeter, as well as taking the 
Irish Sea hy the southern route to sell goods to the Ostmen of Dublin. 

Dr. Michael Metcalf recently has emphasized the velocity with which coin circulated 
in England at this period . 7 From a consideration of certain English hoards and 
single finds he has shown that, while local products are usually better represented in 
such finds, often a good proportion of the coins have come from distant mints, 
suggesting a high level of medium and long-distance internal trade. The List hoard 
in part supports Metcalfs interpretation, but it suggests some limitations to it. Coins 

7 D. M. Metcalf, 'The Ranking of Boroughs: Numis- the Unready , BAR lix (1978), pp. 1 59-21 2, al pp. 168 71. 
malic Evidence from the Reign of /F.thelred IE, Ethelred 



from the mints in the north-west (Chester and Shrewsbury), Mercia (Oxford, 
Gloucester, and Hereford), and possibly East Anglia (Norwich and Cambridge) had 
travelled many miles to the market-places of the north-east or London. In contrast, 
however, even after several years of circulation, very few Long Cross coins from the 
mints of Wessex had reached the centres of foreign trade, indicating a lower level 
of economic activity in this royal heartland than is to be found in the rest of 
England. 

The North Frisian Islands may have been a staging-post for traders returning from 
Britain to the Baltic. The northern sea-route around Jutland was a dangerous one, 
and where light cargoes were involved a short cut across the base of the Jutland 
peninsula would have been preferable, even though it involved a short haul over 
land. By navigating the Treene as far as Hollingstede, the journey to Hedeby 
(Haithabu) involved a land crossing of only some 10) miles (17 km.). List is situated 
directly opposite the mouth of the Vidaa, and List's sandy beaches would have offered 
a safe place to pass the night before embarking on the arduous journey over the 
peninsula. The other Viking-Age hoard from Sylt, that found at Westerland to the 
south of List in 1905, cannot be specifically associated with trade to Britain— only 
5 of the 123 coins and fragments are Anglo-Saxon and they span some twenty years, 
from Cnut’s Quatrefoil to Harold l’s Fleur-de-lis issue— but some at least of the 
coins in this hoard must have come from the Baltic. 8 More interesting is the 
somewhat shadowy Utersum hoard from Fohr, the next island south of Sylt. 0 The 
hoard, found c. 1815, is known from a brief account in K. I. Clement’s Die Lebens- 
und Leidensgeschichie der Friesen (Kiel, 1845) where it is described as a hoard 
containing a large number of English coins of the eleventh century, and the inference 
is that it contained little else. 

Interesting though the English and other elements of the List hoard are, and 
undoubtedly they deserve extensive discussion elsewhere, the principal purpose of 
this paper is to draw attention to the evidence which the hoard provides for the 
dating of the Hiberno-Norse series. Before looking at the coins in any detail, it is 
worth observing that Anglo-Saxon and Hiberno-Norse coins were being taken to 
Scandinavia in a common consignment, apparently treated as equals, and it should 
occasion no surprise, therefore, that Scandinavian workshops are to be found copying 
both English and ‘Irish’ prototypes without discrimination. 10 All twenty-nine of the 
Hiberno-Norse coins belong to the Long Cross issue of Dolley Phase 1. a fact 
somewhat surprising in itself, if this parcel can be taken as representative of the 
currency then circulating in the market-place of Dublin. A previous note has suggested 
that Sihtric’s Crux coinage ceased being struck shortly after the introduction of Long 
Cross in England," and the inference of the List hoard is that many of those Crux 
pieces were reminted as coins of the succeeding Long Cross type, although without 
necessarily implying a full renovatio monetae. This would also help to explain the 

* P. La Baumctnach K. Nobbc), 'Sylt. Westerland : dei ’Imitation and Imitation of Imitation: some problems 

Miinzfund von Westerland'. VorgesihichU’ iter nurd- posed by tlte non-English Helmet pennies with the name 
friestschen Inseln, pp. 637-41, pi. 154: sec also .SC III of zEthelried If. both in a forthcoming fascicle of the 
Copenhagen i, p. 35, no. 73. Royal Danish Academy. 

* SCBI Copenhagen i. p, 4|. no, lit). " M. Dolley. "Neglected Evidence from Ireland for 

10 M. A. S. Blackburn. 'An Imitative Workshop Active Periodicity of Type in the English Coinage of /Ethclratd 

During /Ethelratd It's Long Cross Issue', and M. Dolley. II’. Irish Numismatics. 1978. pp 278 81. 
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rarity of Dublin Crux coins in continental finds, since they would only have been 
available in large numbers to foreign traders for as little as perhaps a year or two . 12 
The List coins are illustrated on Plate I and may be described as follows : 13 

With the royal name sihtrc, title rex, and the Dublin mint-signature 

1. + SIHTRC RE+ DYFL INGT -KF/EI REM1 NMO DYFLI I 37 g./211 gr. 

La B. 660 

2. + SIHTRC RE DYFLII +IVEI RKMl NMO »YFI.I I -49 g./23'O gr. 

Cross formed of 5 pellets behind bust. La B. 661 

3. H~ SIHTRC RE + DYFU +F'£ MEN MNO DYIII L28 g./ 19 7 gr. 

La B. 662. Same dies as 4 below and SCB1 Copenhagen, v. 15 

4. + SIHTRC RE + DYFtI +F /E MEN MNO DYIII I 21 g./l 8 7 gr 

La B. 663. Same dies as 3 above and SCB1 Copenhagen, v. 15 

5. + SIHTRC RE + DYFLNt XF/E REM NIIO DYEII L34 g.,'20'7 gr. 

La B. 664 

6. + SIHTRC RE+ DYFLN1 +F/E NME ONM DYFI 139 g./2l 4 gr. 

La B. 665 

7. -j- SIHTRC REX DYFLIN + F4: REM NMO DYFL 141 g./2L7 gr. 

La B. 666 

8. + SIHTRC RE+ DYFLIN +F\€ REMI NMO DYFLI 1 24 g./ 19 I gr. 

Pellet in 3 terminal ornaments of reverse cross. La B. 667 

9. + SIHTRC RE + DYFLNI + FjE REMI NMO DYFLI 1 25 g./ 19 3 gr. 

Pellet in 2 terminal ornaments of reverse cross. La B. 668 

10. H-SIHTRC RE+ DYFLNI + F /E REMI NM O DYFLI I • 14 g./ 1 7 6 gl\ 

Pellet in 3 terminal ornaments of reverse cross. La B. 669 

I 1. -K SIHTRC RE-K DYFLNM -f F>E RENI DYM1 I 26 g./l 9-4 gr. 

Two pellets below brooch on bust. La B. 670 

12. + SIHTRC RE + DYFLNM + F/E REMI NMO DYFU I '34 g./20'7 gr. 

Two pellets below brooch on bust, and a pair of pellets in 2 terminal ornaments of reverse cross. 
La B. 671. Same dies as SCB1 British Museum ( Hiberno- Norse ) 21. Same obverse as Hild. ( Sihtrie ) 
86 and Leningrad 7 

13. + SIHTRC RE-K DYFLMNO + F'i£ NEMI NMO’ DYEH I 35 g./20-9 gr. 

Pellet in each tenninal ornament of reverse cross, and pellet in 4lh heraldic quarter. 

La B 672 

14. + SIHTRC R . . . ... REMI NMO . . . 0 59 g./9- 1 gr. 

Cut halfpenny. La B. 674 

15. ( -K Sihtrc r)u + dyflni ( + F ® remi) nm-o dyfli 0 77 g./l 1-8 gr. 

Cut halfpenny. La B. 675. Same dies as SCBI Edinburgh 748 (e.x Inchkenneth hoard) 

16. + SIHTRC RE -K DYFLNI +S1EL ODYFr LNIEI MT1V I -29 g./ 1 9-9 gr. 

La B. 673. Same dies as SCBI British Museum {Hiberno- Norse) 22 

12 A catalogue of Hiberno-Norse Crux coins can be Kontakt, 1978, pp. 102 3, 1 19. 
found in M. Dolley, ’The Forms of the Proper Names 13 In this listing the following abbreviations are used: 
Appearing on the Earliest Coins Struck m Ireland', Otium La B. —number given in La Baume. 'Sylt. List: Miinzfund 
et Negotium, ed. F. Sandgren (Slockholm, 1973). pp. 49 der Wikingerzeit"; Leningrad— Hermitage Museum. 
65: supplemented with particular reference to continental reference to those published in [R H J M. Dolley, 'The 
finds by M. Dolley, ‘The First Coin from Ireland to Dublin Pennies in the Name of Sihtrie Silkbeard in the 
Reach the Continent of Europe', Festven, cd. J. S. Hermitage Museum al Leningrad', JKSAI xciii (1963), 
Boersma et al. (Amsterdam. 1975), pp. 223-6. and M 1-8: Lund — University Historical Museum: Stockholm 
Dolley. Sveriges forsta import av irlandska mynt', Mynt — Royal Coin Cabinet. 
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With the royal name sihtrc, title REX, and an 'English' mint-signature 

17. 'Derby' + sihtrc re-F dyflni +gio dhn emio deor 115 g./17-8 gr. 

La B. 659. Same dies as SCB1 British Museum (Htberno-Norse) 23, Hiki. ( Silitric ) I, and 5 other 
coins in the Stockholm cabinet 

18. 'London' (-FSihtr)C REDX dmn -fa;il (rnie mioL) vnd 0-70 g./l 0-8 gr. 

Cut halfpenny; crook behind bust. La B. 680. Same dies as SCBI British Museum (Hiberno- Norse) 26 

19. ‘Winchester’ . . trc re . . . rini 0-31 g./4-8 gr. 

Cut farthing. La B. 681 

With the name dymn, title roex, and the Dublin mint-signature 

20. -FDYMN ROR + MNEGMl +F-/E MEM) NMO DYFL L22 g./18'8 gr. 

Three pellets on neck and 3 pellets behind bust; pellet in 3 terminal ornaments of reverse cross, and 
a small cross in 1st and 4th heraldic quarters. La B. 678. Same dies as Hild. (Thymn) 7, and same 
obverse as 21 below, Hild. (Thymn) II, and. before the addition of 2 pellets behind the bust, as Hild. 
(Thymn) 4 and 8 

21. + DYMN R-OE+ MNEGMl +l : 'Ai REMI NMO DYPL L21 g./18 7 gr. 

Three pellets on neck and 3 pellets behind bust. La B. 679. Same obverse as 20 above, and same dies 
as Hild. (Thymn) II (7) Iphotograph not available] 

Willi the name DYMN, title ROEX. and an 'English' mint-signature 

22. 'London' +dymn roai-F mnegm -Femi rnie midi vnd. 1-26 g./l 9-4 gr. 

Pellet surrounded by 8 small pellets behind bust; and pellet in 3 terminal ornaments of reverse cross. 
La B. 677. Same dies as Hild. (Thymn) 5 

23. ‘London -fdymn r oe mnedi +emi rnie mioi mnd I 32 g./20-4 gr. 

Small cross on neck, and bust reminiscent of an English style found at Lincolnshire mints. La B. 676. 
Same reverse as Hild. (Thymn) 2, 3, and 4, and SCBI Copenhagen, v. 22 and 23 

With the name of /edelk/ed and the Dublin mint-signature 

24. -f^delr/ed re-f ango +F /E remi nmo dyfli 1-61 g./24 8 gr. 

Pellet in 2 terminal ornaments of reverse cross. La B. 656 >■ 

With the name of a-delR/RD and an 'English’ mini-signature 

25. 'Lincoln -faidelred re+ ango -EOS. gvn MiiO. lino. I -27 g./l 9.6 gr. 

La B. 237. Same dies as 26 below. Hild (Ethelred) 1841. and Stockholm — ex Kviendc hoard (Inv. 
21613); and from the same reverse die as Hild. ( Silitric ) 78 

26. 'Lincoln’ -F/EDELRED re-F ango -FOS. gvn MuO. UNO. L47 g./22-7 gr. 

La B, 238. Same dies as 25 above 

27. 'Stamford' -F /Edklr/Ed re+ agl o -Fas cfge mho sta 1-13 g./l 7-4 gr. 

La B. 537. Same dies as a coin in the Lund Systematic collection 

With the name of adelra-D and a blundered reverse legend 

28. +EDELRED REX ANGIIL-O + FDI EMC I SNEO LRIIO I 32 g./20-4 gr. 

La B. 658. Same reverse die as Hild. (Ogsen) 2 

One other coin bearing /Ethclrtcd’s name, no. 657, is attributed by Ndbbc and La 
Baume to the Dublin mint. It is a cut farthing with a reverse legend which they 
record as . . . reni . . but which may equally well be . . . re mo .... It is, in fact, 
from the same obverse die as no. 600 ('Oban' of ‘York’), and it is clear that the bust 
and epigraphy, although unusual, are not Hiberno-Norse. One cut halfpenny, which 
bears only a portion of the moneyer Leofstan's name and on which the mint-signature 
has been lost, is recorded by Nobbe and La Baume amongst the 'unascertainable 
fragments’. Leofstan was a moneyer in Long Cross at Canterbury, London, and 
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York, but his name is not otherwise recorded in the Hiberno-Norse coinage. However, 
the serifed epigraphy, the blundering of the ethnic, and the style of such of the bust 
as is visible, suggest that the coin may be from Dublin, and we record it here in the 
hope that a die-link will be found which would settle its attribution. 

29. Uncertain mint . . . + angnlo -FLEO fsta 0 85 g./ 13-1 gr. 

Cut halfpenny: two pellets in each quarter of reverse. La B. 627 

Three coins in the name of the York moneycr Hildulf, nos. 593-5 in La Baume's 
list, are described as irlandischer Typ. They are struck from a common obverse die 
which displays certain ‘Irish' features, but recent research has shown that these pieces 
are. nevertheless, genuine products of the York mint. u Similarly, certain coins in 
the name of Thurulf of York (from the same obverse die as no. 613) have been 
considered Hiberno-Norse, but for them also an English origin is now preferred. 15 

Most of the important varieties of the Phase I Long Cross issue are found 
represented in the List hoard. There are coins in the name of Sihtric with both Dublin 
(moneyers Freremin and Siel) and English mint-signatures, including the common 
‘Giodwine’ of ‘Derby’ and the rini (‘Winchester’) series. Coins in the name of 
/Ethelrsed, again with Dublin and English mint-signatures, are present, as also the 
enigmatic ‘Thymn’, represented in no less than four specimens. Some of the List 
coins have additional symbols on the obverse or reverse; convincing evidence that 
these varieties do indeed belong to Phase I and not Phase II. There are no specimens 
with the rare ‘Ogsen’ obverse legend, but their association with the List group of 
Hiberno-Norse coins is demonstrated by one piece in the hoard (28) which die-links 
directly into the ‘Ogsen’ series. The absence of any of the so-called ‘Sisig’ pieces need 
not concern us, since they have now been reattributed to the Scandinavian imitative 
series. 10 The only significant variety which is absent from List is that which gives 
Sihtric the Old Norse title ‘Cununc’. Apart from being notably rare, these pieces arc 
of heavy weight and thought Lo belong early in the Long Cross series. 

It has been recognized for some years that copying of Long Cross commenced in 
Dublin shortly after the type’s introduction in England. This is shown by insular 
hoards such as Inchkenneth and Derrymore, as well as a number of foreign hoards, 
including Igelosa, List, Gaulverjabter, and Sand. However, the evidence of the List 
hoard goes further. It completes the picture by showing that broadly all the Long 
Cross coins of Phase I were in issue by the time our Viking trader came to Dublin, 
probably in the year 1002 or 1003. The period from c. 997 to c. 1020 is now emerging 
as one in which there were five discrete issues, each closely contemporary with the 
currency of its prototype in England. In contrast lo some, but not all, Scandinavian 
centres, Dublin wished only to copy coin that was current in England; a situation 
which reflects the presence in England of a renovatio monetae system. n 

The illustrations of the List coins on Plate I remind us of the essential homogeneity 
of this issue. Although the presence of an + in the king’s title rex can no longer be 
relied on per se as an infallible indicator of the irishness’ of a piece, it remains 
true that the vast majority of Dublin coins do exhibit this feature. The form of the 

14 M. A. S. Blackburn, ‘Thoughts on Imitations of the 16 Op. cit 

Anglo-Saxon Coinage'. SC B I 1977, pp 344-50. 17 M. Dolley, ‘Neglected Evidence from Ireland . . 

15 M. A. S. Blackburn, ‘An Imitative Workshop . . .". 



bust and the shape of the epigraphy betray characteristics which derive partly from 
the freehand style of Sihtric’s die-cutter and partly from peculiarities of the tools 
and punches which he used. There remain in the series a number of anomalous pieces 
which do not conform in style to this main group, some of which are remarkably 
similar to work of certain English die-cutting centres . 18 Their full significance must 
await further research, but already the chaos which prevailed as regards the 
Hiberno-Norse coinage until after the Second World War is being dispelled to reveal 
a rational and remarkably well-ordered system, at least during the first twenty-five 
years of its existence. 

18 e.g. SC HI British Museum (Hiberno-Norse) 28. and pi. L). fig. 5: SCSI Copenhagen v. p 24. 



ENGLISH COINAGE IN THE LATER YEARS 
OF JOHN AND THE MINORITY OF HENRY III 

PART 1 

IAN ST K W ART 

This paper 1 is a product of nearly thirty years of intermittent work on the later 
Short Cross coinage. My original objective was a more detailed analysis of the coins 
of Lawrence's class VI and the earlier part of his class VII. This led on to consideration 
of the activities of individual moneyers and the pattern of the coinage as a whole. 
Increasingly, however, 1 came to find that further work in such a wide and neglected 
field tended to extend the subject rather than advance its prospect of completion. 
On returning to it each time 1 have made further discoveries and refinements but, 
since this process seemed capable of continuing almost indefinitely, I felt it might 
now be more useful to record what has already been done than to go on accumulating 
unpublished material. In this part, therefore, I shall revert to my original purpose, 
the classification of the coins. A second instalment will be devoted to analyses and 
die-studies of some selected parts of the series, in particular the latest coins of class VI 
(described below as class VId). Subsequently I hope to discuss the activities of mints 
and moneyers, and to suggest a chronology reconciling the numismatic evidence with 
the historical framework. 

The four plates accompanying this paper include more than a hundred coins of 
class VI and early class VII. Being familiar, inexpensive and superficially uniform. 
Short Cross coins have not been adequately illustrated either in u'orks of reference 
or in sale catalogues. The only extensive series of photographs available is that of 
the Ashmolean collection in the Oxford Sylloge; but this is not a specialist selection 
and it therefore seemed justifiable to include in this paper a full representation of 
the principal varieties. There are also complete runs of coins from all known dies of 
a few rare groups which will be analysed in the second part of this paper— the coins 
of the mints of Durham, 2 Winchester, and York and of the newly identified sub-classes 
VIx and VId. Most of the coins illustrated are in the British Museum, from the 
Eccles and Colchester hoards. Others are in the Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen (where 
the Ribe hoards are held intact); in the Colchester Museum (from the 1902 hoard); 
in the Royal Mint Museum; or in private collections. 1 would like to record my 
thanks to their respective keepers and owners for casts or photographs and for 
permission to illustrate their coins. 

Short Cross coins of classes VI and VII are so plentiful that no study of this kind 
can be complete. However, it is in practice possible to take into account a very high 

1 An early draft of part of it was read for me by - The issues of this mint are discussed elsewhere in 
Mr. F. F.lmore-Jones at the Society's meeting in October this volume by M. R. Allen. 'The Carlisle and Durham 

1953. Mints in the Short Cross Period', pp. 42 -55. 



proportion of the relevant material. The British Museum contains many hundreds 
of specimens obtained direct from Eccles, Colchester, and lesser hoards, as well as 
many from such collections as those of Sir John Evans (which was based on Eccles) 
and Lawrence (who u'as collecting actively from the end of the nineteenth century). 
Mr. Brand has recorded some 1,600 further Short Cross coins in various other public 
collections. 3 1 have also been fortunate in having access to the most significant private 
collections of recent years. 4 These collections have been put together by specialists, 
and by including many of the coins from the Lawrence sales represent a fairly 
thorough sifting of the material which has been on the market over several generations. 
By one means or another, therefore, many thousands of Short Cross coins have been 
seen or indirectly checked in the preparation of this paper, and it is likely that they 
constitute the great majority of the relevant material. Obviously in such an extensive 
and w'idely dispersed series there will be individual specimens of interest elsewhere, 
for example in smaller private collections or in continental museums; but 1 doubt 
whether they would disturb the basic pattern that emerges from the great body of 
evidence already available. 

The general classification of the later Short Cross coinage remains today substan- 
tially as it has been for more than sixty years since the appearance of Lawrence’s 
standard modern study. 5 Lawrence’s work w'as largely based on the material made 
available a few years before by the discovery of the first great Colchester hoard 
(1902).° Evans 7 had worked out an earlier scheme of five classes as a result of his 
study of the other great Short Cross hoard, that found at Eccles in 1864. 8 The Evans 
classification still has its value, partly for some insights that Lawrence did not absorb, 
but more particularly since it was used both for the publication of the Colchester 
hoard and in a manuscript catalogue of the Eccles coins that were examined by 
Evans. The only major hoards of later Short Cross coins discovered since the advent 
of the Lawrence classification have come from abroad, two from Ribe in Jutland 
(1911 and 1958), 9 buried not more than a year or two before the end of the coinage 
in 1247, and another apparently from the Aegean w-hich found its w»ay to the London 
market in 1969-71. 10 Both the Ribe hoards have been listed according to Lawrence, 
and a record of the Aegean hoard, which although buried in the 1250s consisted 
predominantly of Short Cross coins, is in preparation. 

The coins struck between John's recoinagc of 1205 and the end of the Short Cross 
coinage in 1247 w'ere divided by Lawrence into four classes, V to VIII. The first of 

J These are listed in privately produced catalogues: 1247'. BNJ xi. 59- 1 00: More Chronology of the Short- 
Shorl Cross Coins in the FitzwiUittm Museum Cambridge Cross Period'. NC 1917, pp. 356 77. 

(1963).— the Ashmolean Museum Oxford (1964). the 0 H. A. Gruebcr. 'A Find of Silver Coins at Col- 
Birmingham City Museum (1965),— the Yorkshire Chester'. A'C 1903. pp. Ill 76 

Museum (1965). — Boris, Brussels <£ the Hogue (1965).— 1 J Evans, “The Short-Cross Question’, NC 1865. 

the Ulster Museum. Belfast and the National Museum of pp. 255 95. 

Ireland, Dublin (1965 6), -the Roval Mint (1966), and * W. S W' Vaux, Some Notes on the Eccles Find of 

Maidstone Museum (1967), These catalogues are cited Silver Coins'. NC 1865. pp. 219-54: Stewart. "The Burial 
below by the names (or places) of the museums. Date of the Eccles Hoard'. A'C 1980. pp 194-7. 

J These include the collections of Mr. C. E. Blunt 9 G. Galster, A Find of English Coins at Ribe. 
(incorporating that of the late J, Shirley-Fox), Mr. Denmark'. NC 1916, pp. 378-98: B. H, I, H, Stewart 
Elmore-Jones, Mr. D. Manuakis (sold through Spink and J. D Brand, 'A Second Find of English Sterlings 
& Son I. id in 1970-1), Mr. P. Woodhead, and Mr. from Ribe (1958)’. NNA 1971, pp. 38-59. 

Brand. Iu Stewart. 'A Hoard of English Sterlings from the 

5 L. A. Lawrence, The Short-Cross Coinage. 1180- Aegean'. Coin Hoards V, pp 141 2. 
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them was plentiful but brief, representing the high output of a number of mints 
during the recoinage, but lasting perhaps three years or less; it was subdivided by 
Lawrence into three stages, Va, b, and c, according to changes in lettering, and Vb 
has been further divided into two by Brand. 11 A comparable and straightforward 
division of class VIII, which probably belongs entirely to the 1240s, was subsequently 
proposed by Elmore-Jones, 12 who justified its position as the last in the series (a 
point which had been challenged by Parsons), 13 while Dolley and Brand have shown 
that the Rhuddlan mint, which Lawrence had thought worked only in the 1240s, 
was active on and off for much of the Short Cross period. 14 

There remain classes VI and VII, covering a period of over thirty years during 
much of which minting was on a substantial scale— indeed class VII alone accounts 
for more than half of the surviving specimens of the whole Short Cross coinage. 
Brand 15 has refined Lawrence’s subdivisions of class VI in a w'ay which does not 
differ greatly from that proposed here, but I believe it is possible to achieve something 
more detailed for this important class. Lawrence himself obviously felt the need to 
attempt some subdivision of this vast run of material, and noted some of the important 
features, but his text contains few indications of his thinking. It is true that he labels 
the class VI coins on his plate by sub-classes and that in his list of moneyers he gives 
two columns, a and b, for class VI and three columns, a, b, and c, for class VII, 
remarking ’As regards the table of classes VI and VII, some subdivision of the 
classification, in regard to the form of the bust, has been attempted. In the a column 
the bust approximates to that in the class preceding.’ 16 These clues are, however, 
somewhat unsatisfactory. There are three subdivisions of class VI on the plate, against 
only two in the lists, while the varieties given for individual moneyers are, particularly 
in the case of class VII, incompatible with any rational arrangement of the coins. 

It was this confusion which prompted me to undertake a more detailed examination 
of class VI, the results of which constitute the core of the present paper. Like Brand's, 
my arrangement is based on the three sub-classes of Lawrence’s plate. Via, b, and 
c, each with further subdivisions. However, two sub-classes, both very rare, have 
been identified: one an anomalous issue of Canterbury, which is here called VIx 
and apparently belongs during the early part of Vic; the other a small but clearly 
defined group at the end of the class, here described as VId. Certain dies of VId are 
muled with later dies, and this led me to look more closely at class VII. Because of 
their relationship w'ith class VId (and of the importance of changes in the office of 
moneyer for the chronology of this period), the early coins of class VII have been 
discussed in some detail. LJnfortunately, although Lawrence distinguishes three sub- 
divisions of class VII (a, b. and c) in his list of moneyers, he did not so label his class 
VII illustrations as he had done those of class VI. Nevertheless, although full dis- 
cussion of the class is beyond the scope of this paper, it is possible to attempt a pro- 
visional and rough division of class VII into three parts, of which only the early (Vila) 

11 'Some Shorl Cross Questions', B.\'J xxxiii. 57-69 14 Brand, 'The Short Cross Coins of Rhuddlan', BNJ 

(at pp. 64-5) xxxtv. 90-7, following a note by R. H. M. Dolley in 

12 F. Ehnore-Jones, "The Last Short-Cross Issue of Num. Circ., Nov. 1963, pp. 226-7. 

Henry III (Class 8)2 BNJ xxv. 286-90 15 Fitzwilliam Catalogue, p. iii; followed by Metcalf 

13 H. A Parsons. The Sliorl Cross Coinage ami the in SCBI Oxford. 

Question a/ a Civil War, A.D. 1215-17. Issue (Spink. NC 1917, p. 356 n. 

1951). 
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and later (VI Ic) varieties are clearly distinguished. The long middle series is called 
VI lb more for convenience than to suggest that it is a homogeneous sub-class. The 
whole class requires further attention and more detailed analysis of the coins: pro- 
gress will probably be made by using moneyers’ names to refine its varieties, since 
there were many replacements in the 1220s and 1230s, and by consideration of the 
contents of the Eccles hoard now' that it can be dated to 1230. 

Class VI 

In Lawrence's text his only comment concerning the sequence of sub-varieties is 
that the coins with ornamental letters are ‘probably the later issues, though possibly 
not the latest’. 17 His lists tell us that he thought the Durham coins belonged to the 
earlier part of the class, and the York and Winchester coins to the later. Robert and 
Tomas of Canterbury he regarded as early moneyers. It is evident from Plate IV of 
BNJ xi that Via (no. 37) is a rougher version of Vc, VIb (no. 38) is very coarse, and 
Vic (nos. 39 and 40) contains the coins with ornamental letters. But even within this 
broad framework there are difficulties. Should a ‘VlI/VIc mule’ (no. 41) have 
ornamental letters on the reverse unless that was the latest variety of class VI? Did 
Tomas of Canterbury strike through much of class VII but only during the earlier 
part of class VI? Detailed examination of a large number of coins of the class has 
suggested solutions to these problems in the course of revealing a fairly precise 
sequence of varieties. In order to avoid confusion by introducing a further classifica- 
tion, the a, b, and c of Lawrence’s plate have been retained, and subdivisions denoted 
by an added numeral. 

Class Via (London and, in VIa2 only, Durham). The general appearance resembles 
Vc. The head is smallish, the strokes of the beard are vertical or nearly so, there are 
tw'o curls (consisting of a crescent enclosing a pellet) each side of the head, and the 
pearls in the crown are generally small, though sometimes still large as on Vc. The 
lettering, except for the distinctive forms of x, is as on Vc; E consists of a thick 
crescent with a centre bar and curved front combined in a large spur. 

Vial. The x in Rex consists of two thin strokes disposed in a (usually flat) saltire. 

VIa2. The x in Rex now becomes a small cross with rounded limbs and remains 
so for the rest of class VI and most of class VII. 

Class VIb (London and Canterbury). The bust is large and coarse, with the whiskers 
of the beard spreading out radially from the jaw; eyes sometimes blobs (i.e. w'ithout 
hollowed centres): usually no pellet on chin; curls still 2-2. Lettering is tall and 
rather coarse, though the heavy spur-and-crescent e, which had characterized classes 
Vc and Via, is now replaced by a tidier form of the letter with a short curve at the 
front. On the obverses of later coins a stop is sometimes found between the s and 
r of Henri cus- Rex. 

VIbl. The face and chin rounded, as on Via. 

VIh2. A tall and thinner face, sometimes very narrow, and pointed towards the 
chin. Letter a is sometimes squat and squarish; later coins have a with longer top-bar 
and the limbs angled to a point. 


n if A 'J xi. 65 



Class Vic (London, Canterbury, Bury St. Edmunds; and in VIc3 only, Winchester 
and York). The face is triangular, and except on some coins of VIcl it is often heavily 
punched into the die so as to stand out on the coin; open eyes; large pearls in crown, 
in Vlcl the lettering is tall and large as before, but the letters of VIc3, like the 
unornamented letters of Vlc2, are distinctly finer than those of Vlb. Sometimes a 
pellet between s and r. 

Vic I. Curls 2-2. Large, plain lettering. Two coins appear to be mules with reverses 
of VIx and VIc2. 

VIc2. Curls 3-3. Ornamental lettering. Muled both ways with Vlc3, and apparently 
with an obverse of VIcl. 

Vic 2. Curls 3-3. Plain lettering. Muled both ways with Vlc2 and Vld. 

Class VIx (Canterbury only). A very rare and abnormal group. Large face; curls 
2-2; round eyes; nostril depicted by points each side of nose; prominent pellet on 
chin. Large well-formed lettering, with several notable characteristics — e.g. h with 
lower and flatter back than on regular coins of class VI, a shaped R. and plain square \. 
Hand breaks Re/x (instead of usual R/ex). One coin is apparently a mule with VIcl 
obverse. 

Class Vld (London, Canterbury, Bury). New lettering with tall, slender uprights; 
N often has a pellet on the bar. No stop before Rex. Two, one, or (usually) no stops 
on reverse. Usually a large bust with 3-3 curls, but some dies have smaller bust, and 
some 2-2 curls. Muled both ways with Vlc3 and Vila. 

The foregoing varieties, with their Brand equivalents and references to the 
illustrations in this paper and in Lawrence’s (lal), may be summarized thus: 


Stewart 

Brand 

Illustrations 

Vial 

Vlai 

2-7 

VIa2 

Vlaii 

8-10; LAL 37 

Vlbl 

Vlaiii 

11, 12 

VIb2 

Vlb 

13-16; LAL 38 

VIcl 

Vic 

17 22 

VIcl/x mule 


23 

VIx 


24-33 

Vlcl/c2 mule 


LAL 41 CVII-Vlc') 

VIc2 

Vic orn, 

34-7; LAL 39 

VIc2/3 mule 


38 

VIc3/2 mule 


not figured: see note 2 

Vlc3 

Vic 

39-51; LAL 40 

Vlc3/d mule 


52-6 

Vld/c3 mule 


57-61 

Vld' 

Vic* 

62 81 

VJd/VII mule 


82-7 

VII/ Vld mule 


88- 90 


Class Via is, except for the new forms of x, a continuation from Vc. A change 
from large to small pearls in the crown took place at about the time that class VI 
replaced class V. The thin, plain x of class Via is an exception to the otherwise 
invariable criterion of Lawrence for the class, that the x is always of the rounded-cross 
form. Vial might have been labelled Vd, since the plain saltire x differs as much 



from the regular cross of class VI as from the St. Andrew’s cross formed of four 
wedges which characterizes Vc. However, although a few specimens of Vc have small 
pearls in the crown (no. 1) and a few of Vial have large (5), the Vial form of x is 
generally coupled with small pearls, which are a feature proper to class VI as a 
whole, and Vial has therefore been classified here as the earliest variety of the new 
class rather than the latest of the old. This arrangement has the further advantage 
of reserving to class V only the varieties which were struck by provincial mints during 
the recoinage. Vla2 retains all the features of Vial, except the x, and is otherwise 
indistinguishable from it. It is not, therefore, possible to identify mules between Vc 
and Via. or between Vial and VIa2. London coins of class Vial are plentiful; in 
the past they have probably often been regarded and listed as of class Vc, because 
of the greater resemblance of the new x to the wedge-limbed x of Vc than to the 
rounded x of the rest of class VI. Class VIa2 is the only variety of class VI known 
of the Durham mint. London coins of this variety are rare, though less so than those 
of Durham. I have not seen any Canterbury coin which I am satisfied can be classed 
as Via, and I do not believe that such exists. Some reverse dies of Via (6 and 1 1), 
and a few of VIb (16), have loosely formed circles of large dots. Several variant 
inscriptions, including some rather extraordinary aberrations of spelling, are found 
on coins of Via. There are obverse dies of Vial with the readings Iienrivsr/ex (3) 
and hENRicvR/EX (4), while others, correctly spelt, have the whole word rex behind 
the sceptre. 18 Oddities of this kind appear to be due to careless or inexpert die-sinking 
rather than to imitation or forgery. 

Classic specimens of class VIb are easily recognized. They show two curls each 
side of the head, a feature which is invariable on class Via and indeed goes back to 
the early part of class Vb. The bust is tall and thin, sometimes grotesquely so. The 
lettering differs from that of Via, being taller and less solid. Characteristic forms are 
the tall n and, perhaps most definitively, a more compact b which replaces the heavy, 
crescent-and-spur, e of class Vb-VIa. Although these differences should enable a 
mule between Via and VIb to be recognized, 1 have not found one. During the course 
of VIb a new form of a was introduced (14), with the limbs meeting in a point under 
a long top-bar, replacing a clumsier form which had continued from Via (13 and 16). 

The boundaries of class VIb are less easy to define than its characteristic examples, 
as just described, which are here labelled VIb2. Earlier in the class (presumably) are 
coins with the same lettering as VIb2, but with a round face as on Via I and Vla2, 
which Brand has designated Vlaiii. In general, when changes of bust and lettering 
do not exactly coincide, it seems to me preferable to take the latter as the decisive 
criterion, since this clearly represents the use of new punches, whereas variations in 
the appearance of the bust are often less consistent or clear-cut and may represent 
no more than the w'ork of different die-sinkers using the same tools. I have therefore 
chosen to define Via and VIb according to lettering and to use the label VIbl for 
the round-faced coins with the taller letters. Nevertheless, many coins of the period 
are unfortunately so poorly struck that certainty about letter forms is not always 
possible. As in Via, a few odd spellings occur in VIb: a coin of Canterbury has the 
moneyer’s name hNERi; one of VIbl by Walter of London reads on. lei; another, 

18 c.g. Birmingham 89 (Waller, London) I have a note of an obverse reading Iiinkicvk/skx. bin have been unable 
to verify it. 



by Ilger, has a pellet after N in the king’s name. 19 The strangest readings are 
Iinericvsrex/'x . and rave . on . Lvt'DE x on a coin from the Aegean hoard (no. 11 
shows the same obverse die combined with a normal reverse of Ilger). Although the 
Canterbury mint resumed activity during the course of class VIb, few if any of its 
coins can be described as Vlbl, and it therefore seems not to have been operating 
at the start of the sub-class. 

With two curls each side of the head, as on previous varieties, is a further group 
of coins which apparently follows VIb2. Although there is not a clear change of 
lettering I have chosen to call this group VIcl rather than VIb3 for a number of 
reasons. There is, indeed, some development of letter forms, particularly the c and 
e, which usually have longer curved fronts than in Vlb, and so more resemble those 
of VIc2 (except for the ornamental forms) and VIc3. As to the face, on most specimens 
this is triangular, quite unlike the long, thin shape of VIb, being punched into the 
die so as to stand out on the coin within the beard, which is a feature of VIc2 and 
VIc3. There is also an apparent mule combining a VIcl obverse and a reverse u'ilh 
ornamental letters, indicating that this was the variety in issue immediately before 
VIc2. Finally, there are characteristic VIcl examples of Bury St. Edmunds, the first 
coins of this mint since class V. In all these respects the two-curl coins of this series, 
in spite of some continuity of lettering, appear to look forward to the bulk of the 
coins of Vic at least as much as backwards to Vlb. They are not very common, and 
were replaced by the more extensive series with three curls on each side. 

The three curls which now became normal (though often the third curl is tiny and 
does not contain a pellet) continued, with rare exceptions in class VId and early 
Vila, for the rest of class VI and into class VII. Evans had divided his classes III 
and IV. w'hich together are broadly equivalent to Lawrence’s class V plus class VI 
(and also Lawrence class VIII, but very few of these late coins were then known), 
according to the number of curls. This division was not an entirely satisfactory one, 
because Evans class IV (three curls) had to include, in addition to the later issues 
of Lawrence class VI, a few coins from abnormal dies of the early recoinage (Lawrence 
class Va and early Vb) on which extra curls, and other variant features, sometimes 
occur. Nevertheless, the division by curls appears to be valid and intentional so far 
as Lawrence class VI is concerned, since with the third curl a much more prominent 
innovation appears in the use of ornamental letters (VIc2). 20 The more flamboyant 
forms are obvious— the curly c, E, and G, or the twisted a and r— and probably 
belong mostly to the earliest phase. The less decorated letters, the only ornament to 
which may be a thin extra stroke parallel to an upright or a curl on the tail of h or 
r, may easily be overlooked, especially on worn coins. The use of ornamental letters 
appears to have been discontinued gradually, some dies being referable to VIc2 on 
the basis of a single h or r with out-turned tail or one letter with a thin extra stroke. 
These are presumably the latest of VIc2 since it is they that are usually involved with 
the mules which exist both ways between ornamentally lettered dies (VIc2) and the 
plain-lettered dies which followed (VIc3). 21 

19 Dublin 144; Elmore-Jones; British Museum. 244; Canterbury. Walter, York 102; London. Raul'. 

20 For drawings of the ornamented letters see BNJ xi. Fitzwiliiam 52; VIc3/2— Bury. Fitzwilliam 174; Canter- 

80. bury, Henri, no. 38 on plate III herein; London, Ilger, 

21 Examples of such mules are: VJc2/3 — Bury, Dublin York 23. 
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Originally I had arranged VIc2 and VIc3 in the reverse order, partly because that 
sequence implied a more gradual process of change — first the addition of the extra 
curl, then the introduction of decorated letters— and partly because occasional 
ornamental letters are found in class Vila. Subsequently I have come to feel that 
these points are outweighed by two more specific kinds of evidence, the mules and 
the new mints. The obverse of Lawrence’s fig. no. 41, which is not a V1I/VI mule 
but a coin of Vic with plain/ornamental letters, has only two curls each side of the 
head and so appears to be of VIcl ; if so this would confirm the use of dies with 
elaborately ornamented letters immediately after VIcl. On the other hand, at the 
other end of class Vic, the mules with VId involve two obverses and five reverses 
of Vic and on none of these seven dies is an ornamental letter to be found. Nor is 
there one on any of the dies delivered to York and Winchester early in December 
1217; although there must have been a delay between the manufacture of these dies 
and their delivery, since at this time class Vila appears to have been in issue at the 
continuous mints, it is difficult to accept that the extensive series of ornamental 
lettered coins as well as the rare class VId should have come and gone during the 
period of this delay. I therefore believe that ornamental letters were introduced on 
the dies along with the third curl, and that these decorated forms gradually fell out 
of use until plain forms only were used on the later dies of Vie. The decorated letters 
of class Vila differ in style from those of Vlc2 and there is therefore no real difficulty 
in widening the gap between them. 

Lawrence’s instinct that the series with ornamental letters was not the last of class 
VI may have been founded either upon an unformulated version of the foregoing 
argument (he illustrates a coin of VIc2, no. 39, before VIc3, no. 40) or on his 
observation of the variety here called VId. This has been noticed independently by 
a number of students but has not hitherto been adequately published. Its position 
in the series is clearly established by the die-links and mules which will be fully 
discussed in the second part of this paper. Brand has used the label Vic* for these 
coins, as if they were a variety of Vic in the same way that his Va* and Vb* (with 
Re/. x not R/ex) are variants of normal Va and Vb. Elmore-Jones, on the other hand, 
refers to the pellet-barred N— the most characteristic but not invariable feature of 
VId dies— as being 'found on some early coins of class 7’. 22 Account must also be 
taken of Lawrence’s remark that ‘class VI fades insensibly into the next class, and 
it is almost impossible to separate the latest of one group from the earliest of the 
next’. 23 In fact, the results of detailed analysis are not entirely favourable to any of 
these views. 

On a strict reading of Lawrence’s descriptions of classes VI and VII, any coin with 
stops before and after on would have to be assigned to class VI and any without to 
class VII. Yet his own plate includes a coin of Ilger (no. 42) which has such stops 
(and others) in the reverse inscription but is labelled VII. So absolute rigidity cannot 
have been intended by the author of the classification. As it happens, some of the 
VId reverses have both stops by on, some have only the first, and some have 
none; but the VId coins as a whole constitute a homogeneous group which cannot 
be split between the two classes solely on these grounds. It seems to me that as a 


« BNJ xxv, 289. 


BNJ xi. 65. 
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group ihey have more affinity, in their large bust and large lettering, with class 
VI than with class VII. This point is emphasized by the mules: those with class 
Vic are only apparent on close examination, while those with Vila are evident 
at a glance. 

The universal feature of characteristic Vld dies is the lettering, tall, slender, and 
well formed. Once recognized, it can be seen to differ distinctly in detail from that 
of Vic. and Vld dies without the pellet-barred n can be identified with certainty 
thereby. For this reason I feel it is misleading to use a label which implies that the 
coins are simply variants of Vic. Equally, with the exception of one or two dies that 
partly justify Lawrence’s observation about gradual transition, there is a clear dividing 
line between typical coins of Vld and Vila, as the mules between them demonstrate, 
so that, in general, the latest coins of class VI can be separated from the earliest of 
class VII without difficulty. The lettering and other features of class Vld will be 
considered in more detail in the next part of the paper. 

In addition to the points of connection noted above, the suggested sequence gains 
some confirmation from the pattern of mints and moneyers (see below), and from 
various minor features. An open final e is sometimes found in both Via and VIb . 24 
A stop before Rex is quite frequently found in coins of later VIb and of VIc. Another 
feature which occurs in each of these sub-classes (though infrequently) is a colon at 
the end of the reverse inscription . 25 Dies of VIc and Vld are generally much better 
made than those of Via and VIb; errors have scarcely been noticed in VIc. and 
abnormalities are few . 26 


Class VII 

Lawrence’s definition of the class, based on a conflation of his descriptions of it 
in the Journal and the Chronicle , 22 is as follows: 

The coins comprised in this class appear to be slightly smaller in diameter than in any other class. 
The designing is poor, and many specimens are very badly struck. The bust is a small round one with 
a square and unpointed beard made of a few long, coarse strokes. The head is usually set so low down 
that the inner circle generally cuts off the chin. There is hardly ever any appearance of a collar. The 
curls are three in number, often without pellets, and usually reaching up to the level of the crown. New 
irons must have been made for this class, as the letters shown on the coins average 2-3 mm., but are 
often 2 mm. only. They are neatly filled in to the die and do not show marked variation except the M, 
which is frequently barred straight across, like the letter H. There are no peculiar nor ornamental letters. 
The cross pattee is still present as the mint mark on the reverse, but there are no stops on either side 
of on, which until now had always appeared. Instead, we frequently find pellets placed between the 
letters of the moneyer’s or mint name, or in some other place than before or after on. Thus a name 
followed by initials may have these punctuated. 

Although the foregoing is a fair general description of most of the coins struck 
between the end of class VI and the start of class VIII, there are, in fact, exceptions 
to Lawrence’s definition on almost every point of detail. Thus, using the sub-classes 
a, b, and c as defined below, it can be observed that: 


14 Via— Abel, Belfast 4 and York 2: llger, Belfast 15; ( = Hocking 367). 

Rauf, York 32. VIb— llger, Belfast 17 and Birmingham 20 e.g. c for t in lvndcn, Abel. Oxford 15; reversed 
40; Rauf. Maidstone 12 and Oxford 99. c for l>. Abel, Maidstone 2: and llger. Maidstone 9. 

25 VIb— llger, Dublin 47; Hiun, Dublin 152. VIc— 27 BNJ \ i. 66 and 80 I ; JVC 1917, p. 360. 

Abel. Oxford 13 (SCBI 514, ‘Vc); Hiun, Royal Mint 13 



(i) the coins of VI Ic are quite large; 

(ii) the early coins of Vila are as neatly designed as any in the series (and many of them are very 
carefully struck); 

(iii) the bust in Vila is sometimes tall and tapered, and often with a very neat beard, while the bust 
in Vile is very large; 

(iv) sometimes in Vllb the face is small and set high above the collar; 

(v) a few dies of Vila show only two curls each side; 

(vi) large letters are characteristic of Vile; 

(vii) a few ornamental letters occur in Vila; and 

(viii) some dies of Vila have a stop before and after on 

The principal characteristics of the subdivisions here used may be summarized as 
follows; 

Vila. Well-struck coins with neat portrait and lettering, the a being of the roman (pointed) form with 
the addition of a top bar. This sub-class and its varieties arc discussed in further detail below. 
Nos. 42, 43, and 44 of Lawrence’s plate are of Vila. 

Vllb. Rougher in execution and design, the lettering is less tidy, with a rectangular a (h with top bar); 
h soon replaces m. There is a great variety of bust and lettering. No. 45 of Lawrence’s plate is 
of Vllb. 

Vile. Largish coins with a large degenerate face, and tall letters, with long fronts to c and E. Sometimes 
the a (still square) is chevron-barred, and a true M reappears, instead of it, on a few coins. Coins of 
VI Ic are figured by Lawrence as nos. 46, 47, and 48. 


Class Vila 

The description Vila may conveniently be used to cover that early phase of the 
class during which the letter a continued to be of the top-barred form. Unfortunately 
this does not provide a universal criterion for the sub-class, since although the letter 
occurs in the names of two of the three mints, Bury and Canterbury, it features 
neither in the obverse inscription nor in the London mint-signature and only in the 
names of some of the London moneyers. While, therefore, w'e can ascribe all Abel’s 
coins of the class to Vila and can draw a distinction between Raufs of Vila and 
Vllb we cannot so divide Ilger’s although comparison of his coins with those of 
other moneyers often allows us to identify his coins of Vila with reasonable 
confidence. Within class Vila there is considerable diversity of style and detail, and 
many of the special features are to be associated with its earliest phase since they 
occur on the dies muled with VId and on coins of moneyers whose tenure of office 
ended early in 1217/18, such as Rauf and Willelm of Bury and Samuel and Waller 
of Canterbury. Variation is to be found in the shape and size of the bust, the number 
of curls, the size and form of the letters, the inner circle on the reverse, and the use 
of points in the reverse inscription. A number of coins combine two or more unusual 
or early features, as will be apparent from the illustrations. 

A characteristic series of early coins— which may be called for convenience the 
Durham type, since it includes all the rare class VII coins of this briefly revived mint 
(100-4) — has a small, oval-shaped bust, with two full curls and a tiny third one each 
side; neat letters, of which the very small c and ti and the squat, broad-topped a are 
typical; and a finely grained inner circle. The only class VII coin (99) by Walter of 
Canterbury that I have seen is of this type as are others by Roger (94) and Tomas 
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(98), and one of the only two by Rauf of Bury. Similar to the Durham type, but 
with a more tapered, and sometimes larger, head and sometimes larger, but still neat, 
letters are some rare coins that include the second specimen by Rauf of Bury (91), 
which shows only the tiniest of third curls; one by Tomas (97) of which the reverse 
die is that of the VId/Vll mule (83); two from the same obverse die by Abel (105) 
and llger (110), the former with an ornamented d; one by llger w'ith two curls each 
side (Aegean hoard); and others by Roger (95) and Rauf (112). All these coins have 
grained circles on the reverse except no. 95. 

Lettering varies considerably. In addition to the small, neat letters of the Durham 
type and the slightly larger but still neat letters on some of the coins just described, 
there are others associated with a dotted circle on the reverse. The most notable is 
of medium size, with pronounced triangular serifs. One by Simun (96) has a reversed 
n on the obverse and decorated c and e on the reverse. Two coins from the Aegean 
hoard, one by Henri from the same obverse die as no. 96, the other by loan from 
a different obverse with normal n, also show these decorated letters. They have 
shorter fronts than the ornamental forms found in class VI, and are really no more 
than the ordinary letters with added pellets at the top and bottom. Another group 
with the same basic lettering (but without decorated forms) is characterized by the 
generous use of stops on the reverse, usually each side of on. each side of the initial 
cross and in the middle of both the moneyer’s and the mint name. 1 have noticed 
this "stopped’ variety of Bury by Willelm and Norman, of Canterbury by Henri (93), 
Roger (BM), and Samuel (Aegean, with two curls only), and of London by Abel 
(108), Elis (109). and llger (Lawrence plate no. 42). With the exception of no. 108, 
of which the reverse is not so tidy, these stopped dies have inner circles composed 
of small, neat dots. 

The ornamental letters found on London coins of Vila differ from those of 
Canterbury. An r with a curled tail, a smaller version of the ornamental r of VTc2, 
is found (with a stop after it) in the moneyer’s name on a coin of Tiger (111) and in 
the king’s name on one of Rauf (Aegean). An ornamental D, with a thin second 
upright in the manner of VIc2, is found on certain dies of Abel. One of these (84), 
which belongs at the transition between VId and Vila, also has the letter B similarly 
ornamented, and has stops by on; a coin from an obverse of Vila with the larger 
bust shows the effects of wear and rust on the same reverse die. 28 Other examples 
are no. 105 (with the tapered bust obverse), no. 106, with a dotted inner circle on 
the reverse, and apparently no. 108, the coarsest of the stopped dies. 

A further kind of reverse has large letters, tidy but not of the very neat kind, and 
a dotted inner circle. Illustrated examples are of Willelm of Bury (92) and Abel of 
London (107). Its introduction must have been quite early in class VII since it was 
also used by Samuel of Canterbury; a reverse of his, reading cat. is found both with 
a large broad bust and with an obverse akin to the Durham type, with small bust 
and lettering. 29 


28 Ribe 1958. no. 83. 


2,1 Ribe 1958, no. 59; and Aegean hoard. 
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TABLE OF MONEYERS 

As noted above, the entries in Lawrence’s lists of moneyers for classes VI and VII 
are divided into five columns, VI a and b, and VII a, b, and c. Unfortunately, they 
bear no relation to reality, and cannot be reconciled with even the loosest 
interpretation of Lawrence’s own rather vague comments on the subdivision of the 
classes. Thus, although there appear to be no Canterbury coins of early class VI, 
Lawrence gives Via for all of them, making it the only entry for Tomas whose coins 
actually begin at the very end of the class. In class VII the confusion is total. Several 
London and Canterbury moneyers are entered in all three columns, even though 
they operated in part of the class only, like Nichole in Vile at London. Where one 
or two entries are given by Lawrence for a class VII moneyer, they are quite likely 
to be confined to those parts of the class of which his coins do not exist (e.g. Robert 
of Canterbury and Gefrei of London). 

Lawrence’s lists are further, and more understandably, confused by the inclusion 
of entries based on irregular coins which can now for the most part be demonstrated 
to be foreign imitations. As is evident from coins in the British Museum on which 
their entries may reasonably be assumed to depend, two supposed London moneyers 
of class VI, Pires and Rener, must be deleted for this reason. The Pires coin is 
die-linked with one in the name of Henri of Canterbury (the only coin which at first 
sight had seemed to me to be a possible exception to the absence of Via at this mint). 
That of Rener (a genuine London moneyer in class V) shares an obverse die with 
another coin by ‘Davi’ of ‘York’. All these coins can be excluded as imitations, 
leaving the quartet of class VI London moneyers intact. 

In view of the many anomalies in Lawrence’s lists it seems necessary to include 
revised tables at this stage, although more detailed discussion of moneyers will be 
reserved for a later part of this paper. As can be seen, the entries generally serve to 
substantiate the proposed sequence of varieties by continuity of moneyers. Thus, the 
last London coins of Walter demonstrate the existence of an early two-curl variety 
of Vic; the place of VId is confirmed by its being the only variety of class VI of 
which all the moneyers are found in class Vila— and for some of them (Rauf of 
Bury, Samuel and Walter of Canterbury, and Abel of London) it is the only division 
of class VII in which they are recorded; and, at the other end of the class. Vile 
contains coins of Nichole at the two main mints and of all the other three moneyers 
of class VIII, as well as several who continued from VI I b. 

The one substantial abnormality in the new lists is provided by the Canterbury 
coins described as class VIx. In spite of the occurrence of one name (Arnold) which 
does not occur on other coins of this period and of another (Salemun) which is other- 
wise confined to class VII, there are grounds for resisting the conclusion that they are 
foreign imitations. In the next part of this paper I shall argue that this small group 
of coins may constitute the one identifiable numismatic consequence of the Barons' 
War. Although Lawrence records Arnold under class VI, it is possible that his entries 
for Roger and Walter in class VIII also relate to coins of class VIx, since these two 
are the only fictitious class VIII moneyers given by Law'rence which do not seem to 
have been included on the basis of identifiable imitations. 
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Class VI Class VII 

Class Class 

V ;il a2 bl b2 cl x c2 c3 d a b c VIII 

Bury 

Rauf x .. x x x x 

Willelm x 

Norman . . . . x x 

Simund . . x x 

Io(h)an . . x x 


Canterbury 
Henri 
Hiun 

lohan c 

Robert b 

Roger 

Samuel c 

Simon c 

Walter 
Arnold 
Tomas 
Salemun 
Roger of R 
Norman 
loan Chic 
loan F R 
Osmund 
Willem 
Willem Ta 
Robert Vi 
Nichole 

Durham 

Pieres c .. x x 

London 

Abel c 

llger c 

Rau(l)f c 

Walter c 

Elis 
Terri 
Adam 
Gefrei 
Ledulf 
Ricard 
Nichole 
Winchester 

Henri * . x 

York 

lohan . . x 

Peres . . x 

Tomas b x 

Wilam . . . . x 

Note: M denotes mule coins only. 
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LIST OF COINS ILLUSTRATED ON PLATES 1 1 V 

Abbreviations used: 

BM British Museum 

CM Colchester Museum (ex 1902 Colchester hoard) 

RM Royal Mint Museum 

RH Ribe hoard (in Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen) 

JDB Collection of Mr. J. D. Brand 
GPG Collection of Mr. G. P. Giltoes 
FEJ Collection of Mr. F. Elmore-Jones 
IS Author’s collection 


0 = and R = are used to indicate respectively 


No. 

Class 

Mini 

Money er 

1 

Vc 

London 

Abel 

2 

Vial 

. 


3 

*5 



4 

1J 


»* 

5 



Rauf 

6 

1J 


>» 

7 

»1 


Walter 

8 

Vla2 

Durham 

Pieres 

9 


» 

i» 

10 


London 

Walter 

1 1 

VIbl 


Ilger 

12 




13 

VIb2 

Canterbury 

Robert 

14 

H 

»» 

Samuel 

15 

„ 

London 

Ilger 

16 



Water 

17 

Vlcl 

Bury 

Rauf 

18 

>1 

Canterbury 

lohan 

19 


*» 

Henri 

20 

M 


Hiun 

21 


London 

Abel 

22 

„ 


Walter 

23 

Vlcl /x 

Canterbury 

Arnold 

24 

VIx 

♦i 

•1 

25 

»» 


lohan 

26 

»» 


luu 

27 

,, 

„ 

Roger 

28 



, , 

29 



Salemum 

30 

H 

71 

11 

31 


,, 

,, 

32 


„ 

Waltier 

33 



,, 

34 

Vlc2 

Bury 

Rauf 

35 

„ 

Canterbury 

Samuel 

36 


London 

Abel 

37 

„ 

„ 


38 

Vlc2/3 

Canterbury 

Henri 

39 

VIc3 

Bury 

Rauf 

40 

,, 

Canterbury 

Henri 


the same obverse or reverse die. 

Remarks and references 
Smaller pearls in crown. JDB. 

JDB. 

hENRJVS. IS. 
hENRlCV. IS. 

Larger pearls. JDB. 

Odd face; loose circle of large dots. BM. 
Curious rev. cross IS. 

BM. 

JDB. 

JDB. 

hNERicvs rex/x- ; loose circle. JDB. 

JDB. 

s.r; squat a. BM. 

New a. JDB. 
s.r. JDB. 

No stop after on; squat a; loose circles. JDB. 
Stop (?colon) at end of rev. BM 
New a. BM. 
s.r. JDB. 

s.r; colon at end of rev. BM. 
s.r. BM. 

JDB. 

R = 24. BM. 

0 = 29, R = 23. BM. 

BM. 

0 = 27. BM. 

0 = 26, R = 28. BM. 

0 = 32. R = 27. RH. 

0 = 24, R = 30 and 31. BM. 

R = 29 and 31. BM. 

R = 29 and 30. BM. 

0=28. R = 33. BM. 

R = 32. BM. 

Highly ornamental letters. BM. 

Highly ornamental letters. BM. 

Highly ornamental letters; stop after lvnde. BM 
Less ornamental letters; s.r. BM. 

Ornamental r's on obv. only. BM 
BM. 

0 = 54 (Vic3/d mule). BM. 
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No. 

C lass 

Mini 

M one yet 

41 

Vlc3 

Canterbury 

Samuel 

42 



Simun 

43 


London 

Rauf 

44 

it 

Winchester 

Henri 

45 


n 


46 


York 

lohan 

47 



Peres 

48 


»* 

»* 

49 



Tomas 

50 


»» 


51 



Wilam 

52 

VIc3/d 

Canierbury 

Henri 

53 



lohan 

54 



,, 

113 



lun 

55 

„ 


Samuel 

56 

„ 


Simun 

57 

Vld/c3 

„ 

Hiun 

58 



Roger 

59 



Walter 

60 

n 

London 

Abel 

61 


}f 

Rauf 

62 

Vld 

Bury 

Rauf 

63 


Canterbury 

Hiun 

64 



lun 

65 

. . 


loan 

66 



Roger 

67 



Samuel 

68 




69 

it 

»» 

Simun 

70 

»» 


Simon 

71 



Simun 

72 



Tomas 

73 

>1 

»* 


74 



Water 

75 



>1 

76 


London 

Abel 

77 




78 


t} 

91 

79 

,, 

„ 

Ilger 

80 

»> 

11 

Rauf 

81 




82 

VId/VIl 

Canterbury 

Henri 

83 

11 


Tomas 

84 

Vld(-Vll) 

London 

Abel 

85 

Vld/VTl 



86 

„ 



87 

>1 

»* 

Ilger 

88 

Vll/Vld 

Canterbury 

loan 

89 


„ 

Samuel 

90 



Simon 

91 

VII 

Bury 

Rauf 

92 

♦ > 

>» 

Willelm 

93 


Canterbury 

Henri 


Remarks and references 

JDB. 

s.r. BM. 

JDB. 

R =45. BM 
R = 44. FEJ. 

0 = 50. BM. 

R = 48. BM. 

0=49, R =47. BM. 

0=48, R = 50. BM. 

0 = 46, R =49. BM. 

BM. 

0 = 53, 55, 56 and 113. FEJ. 

0 = 52, 55. 56 and 113, R = 54. IS. 

0 = 40. R = 53. CM. 

0 = 52, 53. 55. and 56. GPG, 

0 = 52. 53, 56 and 113, R = 89. JDB. 

0=52, 53, 55 and 1 13, R=69 and 71. JDB. 
0 = 59 and 68. IS. 

0 = 72. RH. 

0 = 57 and 68. BM. 

0 = 79. BM. 

BM 

BM. 

0 = 65 and 82. BM. 

0 = 70. 74. and 83. FEJ. 

0 = 63 and 82, R=88. BM. 

0 = 75. BM. 

0 = 69, R = 68. FEJ. 

0 = 57 and 59. R = 67. RM. 

0 = 67, R = 56 and 71. IS. 

0 = 64, 74. and 83, R = 90. IS. 

R = 56 and 69. BM. 

0 = 58, R =73. BM. 

R =72. BM. 

0 = 64, 70, and 83, R = 75. BM. 

0 = 66, R = 74. BM. 

0 = 85, 86, and 87. BM. 

IS. 

0 = 80. JDB 
0 = 60. FEJ. 

0 = 78. IS (cast of rev. chipped). 

0 = 84. BM. 

0 = 63 and 65. BM. 

0 = 64, 70, and 74. R=97. BM. 

0 = 81, R = Rihe II, 83. BM. 

0 = 76, 86, and 87. BM, 

0 = 76. 85, and 87. BM. 

0=76, 85. and 86. BM. 

0 = 97. R = 65. CM. 

0 = 90, R =55. RH. 

0 = 89, R = 70. IS. 

Larger head. BM. 

Tidy, larger letters. BM. 

Six stops on rev. BM. 
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No 

Class 

Mini 

Mane vet 

94 

VII 

Canterbury 

Roger 

95 




96 

>1 

»» 

Simun 

97 

** 


Tomas 

98 

*» 

„ 

>» 

99 

n 


Walter 

100 

»» 

Durham 

Pieres 

101 

n 

. 


102 

»♦ 



103 

» j 

»• 

n 

104 

»» 



105 

i» 

London 

Abel 

106 

i» 


»» 

107 

tr 

»» 


108 

»» 

„ 

,, 

109 

1* 


Elis 

110 

1 1 1 

>l 

» 

llger 

1 1 1 

112 

113 

»» 

See after no. 

54. 

Rauf 


Remarks and references 
Durham type. IS. 

Larger head, rev. circle dotted. BM. 

Larger head, rev. circle dotted. Note n, C and E. 
CM. 

0 = 88, R = 83. BM. 

Durham type. BM. 

Durham type. RH. 

0=101, R = 1 02. BM. 

0=100, R = 103. BM. 

0=103-4, R = 100. BM. 

0= 102 and 104, R=10I. JDB. 

0=102-3. IS. 

0 = 1 10. Larger head, D ornamented. CM. 
d ornamented, dotted circle. CM. 

Large letters and dotted circle on rev. JDB. 

Stops on rev. BM. 

Stops on rev. IS. 

0= 105. Larger letters, grained circle. CM. 

Obv. of Durham type: rev. note r and .on. JDB 
Durham type lettering; slightly larger head. JDB. 



THE CARLISLE AND DURHAM MINTS 
IN THE SHORT CROSS PERIOD 


MARTIN R. ALLEN 

In 1863 W. H. D. Longstaffe published a paper which introduced the fundamentally 
new idea that the Short Cross coinage had been struck during the reigns of Henry 
II, Richard I, John, and Henry III. 1 Longstaffe supported this proposition principally 
by associating documentary evidence for periods of activity at the Carlisle and 
Durham mints 2 with existing Short Cross pence. The present paper is a reconsideration 
of the activity of these two mints in the Short Cross period, incorporating the 
results of a die-study of 88 Carlisle coins and 122 Durham coins. The discussion of 
these results is supplemented by diagrams, which represent the dies noted in the 
study and record the numbers of studied coins that provide evidence of each 
die-combination. Plates VMX illustrate a coin from each die-combination. The dies 
are arranged on the diagrams and on the plates in the same partly chronological 
sequences, which have been based upon subjective judgements of ‘style’ and the 
evidence of die-links. 3 Each die has been allocated a three-digit number," 1 with a 
prefix (e.g. CA or DU) indicating the mint (upper-case and lower-case prefixes denote 
obverse dies and reverse dies respectively). Appendix B provides the illustration 
number corresponding to each set of characters allocated to a die-combination found 
in the study. 

The earliest Short Cross pence from Carlisle 5 are those attributable to L. A. 
Lawrence’s class lb. 6 The coin which provides the evidence for die-combination 
CA112/call2 was considered to be a class Ib/class la ‘mule’ by Lawrence 7 because 
it exhibits a ‘square’ letter c on the reverse, but this distinctive letter probably resulted 
from the modification of a letter l on an ordinary class I die. 8 Since class la reverse 

1 NC 1863, pp. 162-88. coins attributed to Carlisle are "Cardu" (cal 24. ca424) 

2 The aggregate ofall coin-production facilities located and "Cadul" (cal 30). which can be equated with con- 
in the same town or city is referred to as a "mint" in the temporary forms of the name of Carlisle discussed by 
following discussion. Associated exchanges are con- W. H. D. Longstaffe. NC 1863. pp. 165-6. 

sidered separately, 4 In this paper the classification proposed by L. A. 

3 These sequences do not necessarily reflect the order Lawrence. BNJ xi (1915). 59- 100. is used with thcamend- 

in which the dies were manufactured or used The ments summarized in SCB1 12, Ashmolean Museum 
arrangement of some dies, especially those of class I, is Oxford. Part I English Coins 1066 1279. pp. xii -xiv. 
partly arbitrary. Furthermore, some of the dies may have For consideration of the Durham coins of classes VI 
been used concurrently although they are represented and VII in the context of the coinage as a whole see 
sequentially. Ian Stewart. "English Coinage in the Later Years or 

4 The first digit in each set of three is derived from John and the Minority of Henry III, Part I', in this 
the class of the designated obverse die, or from the class volume, pp. 26-41. 

of obverse dies used with designated reverse dies. The 7 BNJ xi ( 19 1 5). PI. II, no. 2. This coin shows evidence 
second digit is often used to distinguish groups of similar of a die flaw below the second letter r on the obverse, 
or die-linked dies. The use of consecutive numbers has Such a flaw is only visible on one of the examples of 
been avoided, to allow the accommodation of dies that die-combination CAI 1 2/ca 1 09. 

may remain to be discovered. 8 P. Woodhead. paper read to the British Numismatic 

5 The fullest mini names found on the Short Cross Society, 26 Apr. 1977. 
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dies seem to have been made for the Wilton mint after 1 July 1 180, 9 it is probable 
that none of the dies used to strike class lb coins in Carlisle were produced before 
this date. 10 

Although William FitzErembald was the Carlisle moneyer before the introduction 
of the Short Cross coinage in 1180, 11 Short Cross class I pence of Carlisle give the 
moneyer’s name as ‘Alain' or ‘Alein'. 12 This new moneyer can be identified as the 
'Alanus Monetarius de Carleolio' who had incurred a fine of l mark at Michaelmas 
(29 September) 1181. 13 "Alanus Monetarius’ and Richard the brother of Humfrey 
farmed the profits of the ‘Carlisle’ mines, for an annual payment of £50 each, from 
Michaelmas 1 185 to Michaelmas 1 1 90. 14 "Alanus Monetarius’ became the sole farmer 
of these Cumberland and Northumberland mines, which yielded lead and silver, 15 
from Michaelmas 1 190. His annual payment after this date was still £50, but £40 of 
this was payable to Hugh of le Puiset, the Bishop of Durham, until Michaelmas 1 1 93. 16 

D. F. Allen considered that the Carlisle mint existed to coin silver from the "Carlisle' 
mines, and that consequently it may have operated without an associated exchange 
during the introduction of the Short Cross coinage. 17 There does not seem to be any 
surviving documentary evidence for exchanging activities in Carlisle at the time of 
the recoinage which introduced the Short Cross type. 18 However, evidence for the 
existence of a Carlisle exchange during a later phase of the production of Short Cross 
pence will be discussed below. 

Although the possible sources of the Carlisle mini's silver are problematic, 
comparatively large numbers of dies seem to have been needed to deal with the supply 
during the production of class I Short Cross pence. The 38 class I pence of Carlisle 
that 1 have submitted to die-comparison 19 were produced from 21 obverse dies and 
29 reverse dies used in 32 combinations. I am not aware of any reliable way to 
estimate the total numbers of dies that may have been used, 20 but it may be possible 
roughly to estimate the proportions of the Carlisle class I pence that were produced 
from dies I have not found. C. S. S. Lyon has argued that the proportion of the 
studied coins of a given type which are not the only representative of a die can be 
used as an estimate of the proportion of the total original output that was struck 
from the known dies. 21 Using a converse argument, obverse and reverse dies I have 

• J. D. Brand and F. Elmorc-Jones (BNJ xxxv (1966), 13 P.R. (Pipe Roll) 27 Henry II (1181), p. 26. 

116 19) have proposed lhal Ihe Wilton mint was opened 14 P.R. 32 Henry II (1186), p, 100; P.R. 33 Henry II 

for the production of Short Cross pence after the burning (1187). p. 97; P.R. 34 Henry II (1188), p. 192; P.R. I 

of the Winchester mint on the night of 1/2 July 1180. Richard I (1189), pp. 140-1; P R. 2 Richard I (1190), 
They located coins from two class la reverse dies which p. 52. 

had been made for the Wilton mint m addition to coins 15 D. E. Allen, op. cit , pp. xcviii, cxxiii. 

from two Winchester reverse dies which had been altered 10 P.R. 3 Richard I (1191), p. 55; P.R. 4 Richard I 

for use in Wilton. (1192), p. 196; P.R. 5 Richard I (1 193). p. 76; P.R. 9 

10 Some ‘class lb' dies may have been produced at the Richard I ( 1 197), p. 182; P.R 10 Richard I ( 1 198), p. 143. 

same time as those showing the lettering of class la and 17 D. F, Allen, op. cit., p. xci. 

class lb together. However, I consider that no Carlisle ■" Ibid , pp. Ixxxix-xci 

dies would have been amongst these since I have not w Two specimens known to me have been excluded 

located a Carlisle coin that exhibits a portrait resembling from the die-study because they are not well enough 
those found in conjunction with class la lettering. preserved to allow die-comparison. 

11 D. F. Allen, A Catalogue of English Coins in the 10 Weaknesses of several methods that have been 

British Museum. The Cross-aml-Crvsslets (‘ Tealby') Type proposed are discussed by I. D. Brown, NCirc. Feb. 1979, 
of Henry II, pp. cxxiii- exxvi. pp. 60-1. 

12 The former reading is normal but the latter version 21 H. R. Mossop et ah. The Lincoln Mini c. #90-1279. 

was exhibited by reverse die ca!75. p. 16. 
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Fig. 2. Carlisle, class Ic. 


not found would have produced approximately = c. 18 per cent and = c. 58 per 
cent respectively of the output. It must be emphasized that these estimates are only 
approximate even if Lyon’s argument is sound. 

One of the obverse dies that 1 classify as class Ic (CA187) seems to have exhibited 
t he 'cross pommee’ letter x that is frequently characteristic of class II dies, 22 which 
were probably being produced in 1189 or 1 190. 23 I have not found a Carlisle coin 
that can be securely attributed to class II. However, an obverse die of class Ilia 
(CA315) was used with a reverse die of "Alein’ (ca315), and was apparently superseded 
by a class IVa obverse die (CA415) found combined with the same reverse die. I 
have noted a total of six class IVa obverse dies (CA415-CA445) used with seven 
new Carlisle reverse dies of ‘Alein’ (ca415-ca445). 

The earliest Short Cross coins that exhibit a Durham mint-signature (i.e. one 
beginning with the element ‘Dur’ or ‘Dun’) are attributable to class IVa, 24 which was 
first produced no later than 1194. 25 This does not conflict with W. C. Wells’s 
supposition that Bishop Hugh of le Puiset. who died on 3 March 1195, was allowed 
to reopen the Durham mint in 1194 as compensation for his loss of the earldom of 
Northumberland. 26 The compilers of the 1183 ‘Boldon Book’ survey of this bishop’s 
revenues recorded that he had derived income from dies in Durham before they were 
removed by the king. 27 However, the chronicler Roger of Howden stated that the 
bishop had not been allowed to strike coins in Durham for 'multo tempore’ before 
the grant of such a privilege to Hugh’s successor-elect, Philip of Poitiers, in '1 196’. 28 


22 The 'cross pommee' loiter x can be seen on the class 
II 'Lichfield' pence (which arc illustrated in NCirc. May 
1974, p. 191). and on some of the class II pence from 
Lincoln, London, and York. 

11 L. A. Lawrence, op. cit., p. 69, considered that the 
earliest Short Cross pence of Canterbury, which can be 
attributed to class II, were struck soon after the grant 
of minting privileges to Archbishop Baldwin by a charter 
of I Dec. 1 1 89. 

2,1 L A. Lawrence, ibid., p. 96, noted Durham pence 
of his class I lib. However. I have not located any Durham 


coins which can be attributed to class I II b as redefined 
by J. D. Brand, BNJ xxxiii (1964). 59. 

B J I) Brand, ibid., pp. 59-61 

2,1 NC 1932, pp. 227-31. 

27 W. Grcemvell ed„ 'Boldon Buke . .’, Surtees 

Society, xxv. I -2. 

28 W. Stubbs ed.. Chronica mugistri Rogeri tie Hone- 
dene , iv. 13. '1 196' in this instance is probably the period 
from 25 Dec. 1 195 to 24 Dec. 1 196 since Stubbs (op. cit 
IV'. p. xxx) deduced that Roger used Christmas Day as 
the first day of the year. 
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Fig. 3. Carlisle, class Ilia and class IV. 


Since Roger probably began ecclesiastical and administrative careers before 1 1 77 , 29 
and had a personal knowledge of government documents 30 which might have included 
some concerning the episcopal mint, his statement should not be disregarded without 
any contradictory evidence. Wells’s supposition that Hugh was allowed to reopen 
the mint in 1194 was not based on any such evidence and 1 consider it to be improbable. 

Longstafie believed that the Durham mint was reopened after the grant to Bishop 
Philip. 31 However, there is evidence for the existence of an exchange, and hence 
probably a mint, in the ‘sede vacante’ period before Philip’s appointment. Gilbert 
FitzReinfrid and Richard Briewere. who were the king’s custodians of the bishopric 
for three-quarters of a year 32 from 2 April 1 195, accounted for £130. 135. 8<7. spent 
'ad cambium faciendum’ (i.e. in either establishing or operating an exchange). As 
a result, £170. 0.v. 4 d. profit was partly derived from exchanging. 33 It may be concluded 
that the Durham mint was probably reopened in this 'sede vacante’ period, although 
the possibility that it was reopened before or after this period cannot be completely 
eliminated. 

The class 1 Va obverse die that I consider to have been probably the earliest obverse 
die employed at Durham in the Short Cross period (DU415) w'as used with two 
reverse dies of a moneyer ‘Adam’ {du412, du415) and one reverse die of a moneyer 
'Alein’ (du4 1 8). I have not found any other reverse dies of ‘Adam’, but two further 

M F. Barlow, EHR Ixv (July 1950), 352-60. 33 Hugh Bardolf had custody of the bishopric from 

30 W. Stubbs, op. cit. IV. p. viii. 5 Mar. to 2 Apr. 1 195 ( Chancellor's ■ Roll, 8 Richard I 

31 NC 1863. p 170. (1196), p. 261). 

Chancellor's Roll. 8 Richard I (1 196), p. 253. 
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Fig. 4. Durham, class IV. 


2 



obverse dies which might be tentatively attributed to class IVa (DU425, DU435) 
were each used with two new reverse dies of the moneyer ‘Alein’. The most satisfactory 
interpretation of this evidence is that ‘Adam* was the first moneyer of Durham in 
the Short Cross period and that he was succeeded by ‘Alein’. 

The moneyer ‘Alein’ of Durham may have been the contemporary Carlisle moneyer 
Alan(us). A partial precedent for this is provided by the example of William 
FitzErembald, who seems to have been the moneyer of Newcastle in addition to 
being Alan’s predecessor at the Carlisle mint. ''' 

Alan's farm of the ‘Carlisle’ mines was terminated at Michaelmas 1 1 98. 35 LongstafTe 
assumed that Alan ceased to be a moneyer at the same time, 3 *’ but this is not an 
inevitable conclusion. Alan had been known as a moneyer before he became a farmer 
of the mines. Furthermore, he seems to have lived until at least Michaelmas 1201, 
when ‘Alanus Monetarius’ was cited as a witness to the Sheriff of Cumberland’s 
improvement of some fortifications. 37 

The latest coins of a moneyer ’Alain’ or ’Alein’ from the Carlisle and Durham 

M D. F. Allen, op. cit .. pp cxxiii. exxvi cxxvii. fnrm in halves of the current year U'.K I John Cl 19V). 

J5 At Michaelmas 1199 Alan was reported lo have pp. 'll 1 2 1 
paid the tIO that was outstanding from the L50 due lor NC 1863, pp. 171. 186 

the previous year's farm, while Hugh Hardolf and 11 /’.A'. 3 John 11201 ), p. 253. 

William of Stutcville were apparently icsponsihle lot the 
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mints are those attributable to class IVb. I have noted one obverse die of class IVb 
(CA455) used with two new reverse dies of 'Alein' at Carlisle, and three class IVb 
obverse dies (DU443-DU455) used with a total of four further reverse dies of ‘Alein' 
at Durham. Another class IVb obverse die (DU465) was used at Durham with a 
reverse die of a new moneyer ‘Pires’, who evidently succeeded ‘Alein’ as the bishop’s 
sole moneyer. I have been unable to locate a Durham coin of class IVc, although 
L. A. Lawrence reported that this new moneyer ‘used the letter s reversed in class 
IV’. 38 However, a moneyer ’P(i)eres’ was responsible for all of the later Durham 
Short Cross pence. 

None of the Durham reverse dies of class IV have been found used with more 
than one obverse die. This may indicate that each obverse die and its associated 
reverse die or dies had to be returned to the Exchequer, or an intermediate agent, 
before a new set of dies would be issued. 39 However, associated dies were not 
necessarily all supplied at the same time. If ‘Adam’ preceded ‘Alein’ as the sole 
moneyer his reverse dies would have been supplied before the associated reverse die 
of ‘Alein’. Furthermore, the two reverse dies (du433, du436) used with one of the 
obverse dies tentatively attributed to class IVa (DU435) rendered the mint’s name 
as ‘Dure’ and ‘Dunoi’ 40 respectively, which might indicate that they were not produced 
at the same time. The letter n may have been consistently substituted for the letter 
R in the name on dies produced after a certain date since the coins struck from the 
other obverse dies attributed to class IVa give the name as ‘Dur’, ‘Dura’, or ‘Duro’, 
while the coins of class IVb show it as ‘Dun’, ‘Duno’, or ‘Dunoi’. 

On 26 January 1205 an assize was enacted which modified earlier restrictions upon 
the ownership of clipped pence, and made provisions for the exchange of such coins. 41 
The only official exchanges were to be those of the king and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, apparently indicating that the episcopal exchange and mint of Durham 
were to be closed or had already been closed. 

The assize ordered that if any pence made after Christmas 1204 had been clipped 
they were to be pierced and the possessors of such coins should be apprehended as 
thieves. 42 It was apparently an established fact that coins minted after this date could 
be readily distinguished from those produced before it. The new distinctive coins 
would have been those of the neat reformed variety which L. A. Lawrence classified 
as class Va 43 and associated with chroniclers’ references to a reform of the coinage 
in 1205. 44 The novel ‘cross pommee’ initial-mark on these coins may have been 
specifically intended to render them distinguishable from earlier coins. 45 Thus it is 
possible that the old dies of class IV had been recalled by Christmas 1204, and were 
replaced with new dies of class Va after this date. Two pairs of dies of class Va 


38 BNJ xi (1915), 96. 

39 Documentary evidence for the supply of dies from 
the Exchequer to Durham in 1218 is discussed below. 

40 The final letter in the abbreviation Dunoi’ may be 
an incomplete letter l. However, J. D. Brand (NCirc 
Oct. 1971, p. 360) has proposed that the letter i which 
can be observed at the end of the reverse legend on some 
class IV coins is often a meaningless space filler, This is 
a possible explanation for the letter i in the abbreviations 
’Cardi’ and 'Cari' found on Carlisle reverse dies ca426 
and ca422 respectively. 


41 S. Smith, introduction to PR. 7 John (1205), 
pp. xxviii-xxix. 

44 S. Smith, op. eit., p. xxviii 

45 BNJ xi (1915), 65. 

44 Ibid., p. 70- 

45 The only regular English Short Cross pence earlier 
than this reformed type that exhibit an initial-mark 
resembling a 'cross pommee’ belong to a very rare 
variety of class IVb discussed by J. D. Brand. BNJ xxxiii 
(1964), 60. 
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exhibiting the characteristic reversed letter s and the 'cross pommee’ initial-mark 
were used at Durham (DU513/du513. DU516/du516). and it may be concluded that 
these were probably produced after Christmas 1 204. 

The latest possible date for the production of class Va dies incorporating the 
reversed letter s may be tentatively derived from a consideration of the Chichester 
mint. A writ of 29 April 1205 anticipated the provision of dies for episcopal and 
royal use in Chichester, 46 and these were ordered from William FitzOtho the hereditary 



Fk;. 5. Durham, class Va and class Vb. 


die-maker on 17 May 1205. 47 The earliest Chichester Short Cross pence (e.g. BNJ 
XXV11I. i (1955), PI. Ill, no. 39) were subsequently produced from dies which exhibited 
the normal letter s of class Vbi but retained the ‘cross pommee’ initial-mark of class 
Va. It is probable that these dies or their successors were in Chichester by 27 July 
1205, when William of Wrotham was notified that the royal minting and exchanging 
facilities in the town were to be temporarily granted to the Bishop of Chichester. 48 
Consequently, if it is assumed that the production of reversed-s dies was followed 
by the production of normal-s dies without any concurrence it may be concluded 
that reversed-s dies such as those used at Durham were probably not made later than 
July 1205. It might be suspected that the earliest class V dies used at Chichester were 
provided a few days after the order to William FitzOtho, and it would then be 
concluded that production of reversed-s dies was probably discontinued in May 1205 
at the latest. 

47 Ibid,, p. 32. M Close Roll, 7 John (1205), p. 29. “ Ibid., p. 44, 


The Durham class Va reverse dies rendered the moneyer’s name as ‘PereT. One 
of the class Va obverse dies (DU516) was also used with the two class Vbi reverse 
dies I have found (du523, du526), and these gave the moneyer’s name as ‘Pieres’. 
This latter version is used on all subsequent Durham Short Cross pence. 

The class Vb dies used at the Durham mint seem to have been supplied in sets 
consisting of two obverse dies and two reverse dies. I have noted four such apparent 
sets, in which one or both of the two obverse dies have been used with both reverse 
dies. There are no die-links between these sets, which is consistent with a system of 
exchanging used sets for new sets similar to the system postulated in the discussion 
of class IV Durham pence. However, one class Va obverse die was still available for 
use when the first set of class Vb dies arrived. 

There are no Carlisle pence of class Va. However, a class Vbi obverse die (CA51 5 ) 
was used with two reverse dies of a new moneyer Tomas', eventually developing 
extensive surface damage. I have also noted three class Vbii obverse dies (CA522- 
CA528) and six further reverse dies of 'Tomas’ (ca520-ca530). Two of these reverse 
dies (ca524, ca530) were used with different combinations of two of the class Vbii 
obverse dies. 

In 1208 ‘Alanus f(ilius) Alani de Carduil’ (i.e. Alan the son of an Alan of Carlisle) 
was said to owe 30 marks to Terricus of Canterbury, who had farmed the profits 
of the exchanges in Canterbury, London, and York for periods ending at Michaelmas 
I207. 49 Since this 30 marks was owed 'de cambio de Carduil’ it may represent a sum 
to be paid for the farm of the Carlisle exchange, although it is not clear whether the 
son of Alan of Carlisle was the farmer of this exchange. It is more certain that 
‘Tomas f(ilius) Alani de Carduil’, who was later reported to have been the debtor 
and to have paid the 30 marks to the Constable of Chester, 50 was the moneyer 
‘Tomas’. The Christian name of Tomas’s father corresponds to the name of the 
previous Carlisle moneyer. Futhermore, the Christian names of the people said to 
be responsible for debts to Terricus in connection with the Chichester and Ipswich 
exchanges 51 also correspond to moneyer’s names found on class V coins of the 
respective mints. 

On 10 January 1208 the moneyers and others concerned with the production of 
the English coinage in Carlisle, Durham, and elsewhere were due to assemble at 
Westminster with their dies. 52 The exchange of deficient pence required by the assize 
of January 1205 may have been substantially complete, and a possible function of 
this gathering could have been to determine which exchanges and mints were no 
longer necessary. The six mints, including that of Carlisle, which produced class Vb 
pence and no later Short Cross issues were probably permanently deprived of their 
dies at this meeting or closed soon after it. 52 The closure of the Carlisle mint does 
not seem to have been postponed by any supply of bullion from the ‘Carlisle’ mines 
or by any remaining demand for the exchange of silver. 


P.R. 10 John (1208), p, 169. 
w P R. 13 John (1211), p. 154. Roger of Lacy, the 
Constable of Chester, was responsible lor the farm of 
Cumberland between Michaelmas 1204 and Michaelmas 
1209 {P.R. 7 John (1205), p. 268; P R. 8 John (1206), 
p. 43; P.R. 9 John (1207), p. 127; P R. 10 John (1208), 


p. 42; P.R. II John (1209). p. 93). 

51 P.R. 10 John (1208), p. 169. 

53 G. C. Brooke. NC 1910, pp. 315-17, 

53 J, D. Brand (BNJ xxxiii (1964). 68) supported a 
similar view. 
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The Durham mint remained open after the death of Bishop Philip on 22 April 
1208. When Eimeric the Archdeacon of Durham and Philip of Ulecote accounted 
for the period between 24 June 1208 and 11 November 1211, as the custodians of 
the bishopric, there was £18. 1 t.v. profit from the dies in Durham. 54 In the subsequent 
period until 11 November 1212 the exchanging facilitated by ‘one die’ (i.e. one 
monever) yielded £4. Is. \d. profit. 5 - 5 This documentary evidence for the continued 
activity of the Durham mint is confirmed by the existence of Durham pence 
attributable to class Vc (which was probably first issued in 1208 56 ) and to class Vlaii. 

The class Vc coins of Durham that I have located were produced from seven 
obverse dies (DU563-DU588) and seven reverse dies (du563-du588). Four of these 
dies (Du563, Du566. du563, du566) constitute a die-linked set comparable with those 
noted for class Vb. and two further pairs (DU573/du573. DU576/du576) may represent 
another set of four dies although they have not been found die-linked. However, the 
six remaining dies constitute a set of a different size in w'hich one reverse die (du585) 

M /’ R. 13 John <121 ILpp. 35.38. is P R 14 John (1212). p. 46. 54 J. D. Brand BSJ xx.xiii < l%4). 58. 
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Fig. 7. Durham, class Vc and class Vlaii. 


has been used with all three obverse dies, another (du588) with two obverse dies, 
and the third (du582) with one of them. This set of six dies was probably supplied 
after the other class Vc dies since the class Vlaii coins of Durham that I have studied 
were struck from another set of six dies (DU612-DU618, du612-du618). In this 
latter set two of the reverse dies (du615, du618) were used with different combinations 
of two obverse dies. 

There is a gap in the issues of the Durham mint between the coins of class Vlaii 
and others of class Vila. Some or all of the class Vlaii dies could have been used 
while dies of later varieties of class VI were being supplied to other mints. However, 
I consider that the Durham mint was probably closed for a period ending at some 
time after the introduction of class Vila dies, which were probably being used 
elsewhere in December 121 7. 57 

A writ issued before Michaelmas 1218 required the Archbishop of York to receive 
the oaths of the Bishop of Durham’s moneyer and die keeper and to notify the names 
of these officials to the Exchequer. 58 This seems to imply that Bishop Richard Marsh, 
who received the temporalities of the bishopric in July 1217, 59 was being allowed to 
reopen the Durham mint. The dispatch of the new dies that might be needed for 
such a reopening was recorded in conjunction with a reference to the writ. On 22 
June 1218 Three cunei' were dispatched from the Exchequer to Durham in the care 


5 ' Ian Stewart, in this volume, p. 3.T. 

5 * Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll, 
2 Henry III (1218), m. Id. An obligation to have sueh 
oalhs accepted, and to keep Ihem, could have facilitated 


royal supervision of the episcopal mint. Royal control 
of the supply of dies mighl have had a supplementary 
potential effect. 

» Patna Rolls 1216- 1225. p. 76. 
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Pic:. 8- Durham, class Vila. 


of Peter Sagarnium, Nicholas of Hadham, and William of Berneres. 60 If the Durham 
exchange relied upon the products of the Durham dies it had probably not been 
open on 21 February 1218, when letters patent were issued giving William Marshall 
junior the king’s share of certain privileges in it and other exchanges. 61 

The output of the reopened mint is represented by pence from two obverse 
dies (DU7I3, DU716) and three reverse dies (du7I2-du718) which all belong to 
the early phase 4 class Vila that Dr. Stewart has called the Durham type. 62 These 
obverse and reverse dies may all have been part of the 'three cunei’ sent to 
Durham, which could have constituted three pairs of dies comparable with the 
postulated sets of six dies of class Vc and class Vlaii. If this was so, either a third 
obverse die was supplied but not used or the products of such a die remain to be 
discovered. 

Durham pence of class Vila, like some of the coins of class Vlaii, are approximately 
17 mm. in diameter and often exhibit raised rims. The distinctive appearance of these 
coins may be consistent with the use of a hollow cylindrical punch to cut uniform 
round coins out of angular struck flans. 63 

There are no Durham Short Cross pence later than those attributable to class 
Vila. The mint may have closed in or before 1222, since its officials were omitted 
from lists compiled in 1221 or I222. 64 

Finally, I would like to acknowledge my debt of gratitude to the institutions and 
individuals listed in Appendix A for allowing me to study their Short Cross coins 
of Carlisle and Durham. This list also serves as a meagre acknowledgement of the 
provision of material for illustration. 


*** Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer's Memoranda Roll, 
2 Henry tit (1218), m. Id. W. C. Welts (VC 1932. 
p. 229) thought that Peter Sagarnium was the Durham 
monever 'Piercs'. but t am not aware of any other 
evidence for this. 

61 Enrolments of these letters patent arc quoted by 


L. A. Lawrence. BNJ xi (1915), 72. 

62 tan Stewart, in this volume, p. 35 
62 The use of such 'pastry cutter' punches was postu- 
lated by D. G. Sell w ood. BNJ .xxxi (1962), 61 -3. 

w Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer's Memoranda Roll, 
6 Henry ill (1222). m. 2d., m. 3d„ m. 4d 
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CAi03/cal03 

34 

CA3 1 5/ca3 1 5 

70 

DU516/du523 

2 

CA!03/cal06 

35 

CA415/ca315 

71 

DU5l6/du526 

3 

CA109/cal09 

36 

CA415/ca415 

72 

DU523/du523 

4 

CAI 1 2/ca 1 09 

37 

CA422/ca422 

73 

DU523/du526 


(no obverse die 

38 

CA422/ca424 

74 

DU526/du526 


flaw) 

39 

CA425/ca424 

75 

DU533/du533 

5 

CAI 1 2/ca 109 

40 

CA425/ca426 

76 

DU533/du536 


(obverse die flaw) 

41 

CA428/ca428 

77 

DU536/du536 

6 

CAI 1 2/ca 1 1 2 

42 

CA435/ca435 

78 

DU543/du543 

7 

CAI 15/cal 15 

43 

CA445/ca445 

79 

DU 543/d u546 

8 

CAI 18/cal 18 

44 

CA455/ca453 

80 

DU546/du546 

9 

CA 1 2 1/ca 1 2 1 

45 

CA455/ca456 

81 

DU553/du553 

10 

CAl24/cal24 

46 

CA515/ca513 

82 

DU553/du556 

1 1 

CA 1 24/ca 1 27 

47 

CA51 5/ca516 

83 

DU556/du553 

12 

CA127/cal27 

48 

CA522/ca520 

84 

DU556/du556 

13 

CA 1 30/ca 1 30 

49 

CAS22/caS22 

85 

DU563/'du563 

14 

C A 1 33/ca 1 33 

50 

CA522/ca524 

86 

DU563/du566 

15 

CA133/cal36 

51 

CA525/ca524 

87 

DU566/du566 
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CA 1 39/ca 1 39 

52 

CA525/ca526 

88 

DU573/du573 

17 

CA139/cal42 

53 

CA525/ca528 

89 

DU576/du576 

18 

CA145/cal45 

54 

CA525/caS30 

90 

DU582/du582 

19 

CA148/cal48 

55 

CA528/ca530 

91 

DU582/du585 

20 

CAI48/cal51 

56 

DU4l5/du412 

92 

DU585/du585 

21 

CA 1 54/ca 1 54 

57 

DU415/du415 

93 

DU585/du588 

22 

CA157/cal57 

58 

DU415/du418 

94 

DU588/du585 

23 

CAI57/cal60 

59 

DU425/du423 

95 

DU588/du588 

24 

CA 1 63/ca 1 60 

60 

DU425/du426 

96 

DU612/du612 

25 

CA163/cal63 

61 

DU435/du433 

97 

DU6l2/du6l5 

26 

C A 1 63/ca 1 66 

62 

DU435/du436 

98 

DU6l5/du615 

27 

CA169/cal69 

63 

DU443/du442 

99 

DU615/du6l8 

28 

CAI72/cal72 

64 

DU443/du445 

100 

DU6l8/du6l8 

29 

CAI72/cal75 

65 

DU446/du448 

101 

DU7I3/du7l2 

30 

CA 1 78/ca 1 78 

66 

DU455/du455 

102 

DU7l3/du7l5 

31 

CAI 81 /cal 81 

67 

DU465/du465 

103 

DU713/du?l8 

32 

CAI 8 1/ca 184 

68 

DU513/du5l3 

104 

DU7l6/du7l5 

33 

CAI87/cal87 

69 

DU516/du5l6 

105 

DU7 1 6/du7 1 8 
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THE COINAGE OF BERGERAC 1347-1361 


E. R. DUNCAN ELIAS 

On 1 June 1347, when he was besieging Calais, Edward III granted to Henry, Earl 
of Lancaster, ‘in gratitude for his victorious deeds in Aquitaine’ the castle, town, 
and castellany of Bergerac, then called Bragairac, with the privilege of striking money 
there and enjoying all the profit thereof, on the condition that the money should be 
as good as, or better than, the king’s money. 1 This grant was extended on 14 March 
1349 by the power of assaying and of punishing offenders against his money. 2 

It was a remarkable decision because no king of England ever granted to a vassal 
the right of coinage in his own name. Of course, it did not happen in England and 
the king also happened to be— or at least claimed to be— King of France. But for 
a French king the decision would have been no less remarkable, as for a long time 
the kings of France had been aiming to restrict the coinage activities of their vassals 
as much as they could. 

The grant given to Lancaster was not inspired by any need for the creation of 
new money in Bergerac. As a centre of commerce it could not be compared with 
Bordeaux or Bayonne. There were no troops to pay with Bergerac money, because 
Bergerac formed part of the Aquitanian military system and the constable of Bordeaux 
would pay for all its military expenses. At best Lancaster would need some coin for 
the administration of his seigneurie. Above all, however, Edward III wanted to give 
his friend and cousin a good income and coining money was a profitable business. 
According to Capra 3 the profit on coining in Aquitaine amounted to 50 per cent in 
the years before 1354 to decline steeply to around 5 per cent in 1361. 

Which kind of coins was the new lord of Bergerac supposed to strike? Like any 
other small feudal lord he would make imitations of the coins of his more powerful 
neighbours. Due to the illiteracy of the population these imitations could easily pass 
for the originals. As Bergerac had only one neighbouring territory, the dukedom of 
Aquitaine, the coins of Henry of Lancaster are, with the exception of the gros a la 
fleur de lis, imitations of Aquitanian coins. The Aquitanian coins in turn were often 
adaptations of French coins, but they were usually designed in such a way that the 
Aquitanian identity was clearly preserved by a long cross, an Aquitanian form of 
castle or a leopard. With the Bergerac coins no such considerations exist. They are, 
with a single exception, just faithful copies of Aquitanian coins. Which gives a special 
significance to the condition in the grant of Edward HI that the coin should be as 
good as or better than the king’s. 

The fact that the Bergerac coins are imitations of Aquitanian coins can be of help 


1 Thomas Rymcr. Foeilera, Convent tones, Litlerae et 3 Pierre J Capra, ’L'Hisloire monctairc de I’Aqui- 

Cumsamque Generis Ada Publico , inter Reges Angliae Caine Anglo-Gasconne au temps du Prince Noir'. Bulletin 
(The Hague, 1739-45), iii. 12. et mimoires de la Societe Archeo/ogiquc de Bordeaux, 

! Thomas Rymer, Foedera, iii. 42. 1968, p. 101. 



in determining some of the dates of the latter. For instance, the denier with the leopard 
between two straight lines has been attributed to Edward I since Ainsley. - ' There are 
other reasons to doubt this attribution, but the clinching evidence, that these coins 
should be attributed to Edward 111, is given by a similar denier of Henry of Lancaster. 
Perhaps we may also draw some conclusions from the fact that several coins which 
are rather common in the Aquitanian series were not imitated in Bergerac. 

With the exception of the gros au lion and the double, all the coins of Bergerac 
have the Lancastrian title, which may be of further help in dating these coins. On 
6 March 1351 Lancaster was elevated to the rank of duke. Consequently the coins 
with the title of earl must have been struck before that date, those with the title of 
duke after that. Of the first period (1347-51) we know ten different types, of the 
far-longer period 1351-61 only four. This may indicate a far higher coining activity 
in the first four years, which would be consistent with Capra’s observation that the 
profit of coining was high in that period and was to drop sharply after 1 354. 

It is unfortunate for the collector that the coins of Bergerac are so very rare. By 
far the largest collection is in the Musee du Perigord at Perigueux: twenty-three 
pieces. 5 The British Museum has thirteen pieces, all the other public collections, 
including the Bibliotheque Nationale, only a few. I have tried to give a description 
of all the known types and varieties. If there arc more I would be grateful to receive 
the information. 

To identify the types of the coins I have adopted names, not generally used so 
far, that indicate their main characteristics. These names are fully French, which, 
for French coins, seemed to be more logical than linguistic mixtures like ‘gros tournois 
with embattled towers’. Furthermore I have referred to all the larger coins as ‘gros’, 
which is a general term. To use the specific name ‘demi-gros’ a better justification 
is needed than the mere size of a specimen that happens to be available. It may be 
that in some cases ‘blanc’ or ‘gros blanc’ would be more appropriate terms, but we 
have no evidence to support any specific definition. 

The coins are numbered according to a decimal system, in which the first number 
indicates the type of the coin, the second number the variety, and the third number 
the actual specimen described. 

CATALOGUE OF COINS 
I. With the title L Earl of Lancaster' ( 1347-1351 ) 

1. GROS TOURNOIS A LA CROIX LON'GUF 

Apart from the legends this coin is an exact imitation of an Aquitanian coin. The 
reverse 0 — the most spectacular side— is similar to that of the French royal example with 
a traditional chatel tournois with annulet-topped towers, but with a border that has 


J General George Robert Ainslic. Illustrations oj the 
Anglo-French Coinage, London, 1830 
1 In the night of 30 Apr. 1978. three coins of Bergerac 
were stolen from the Musee du Perigord, which until then 
possessed twenty-six pieces. 

• I have followed the tradition of calling the 


obverse the side with the ruler's name. I am, however, of 
the opinion that the other side, which bears the real 
characteristics of the coin, should be called the obverse, 
which is in conformity with the placement of the dies as 
recorded in royal French mint accounts. 
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twelve (strawberry) leaves instead of twelve fleurs-de-lis. The obverse shows its Aqui- 
tanian character by having a long 'English’ cross dividing both legends. The type is 
described by Hewlett 7 on page 86 from the description of Ainsley, but not illustrated 
because clearly Hewlett never saw a specimen. 

The coins of this type are of comparatively good quality. The weight is the highest of 
all the Bergerac coins we know, and the workmanship is reasonably good. On all of 
them there is a mark on the upward serif of the L and on some also a mark between 
the A and the N of LANCE. 1 think this is interesting, because on several contemporary 
Aquitanian coins there is likewise a mark between the A and the N (of ANGL1E as 
well as of AQ1TAN1E). This suggests that that particular place must have a special 
significance. Similarly we find on various Aquitanian coins a mark of some kind on the 
upward serif of the L. This, however, is no Aquitanian speciality, because we find it also 
on many French coins of the period. Of this type six coins and one piedfort are known, 
each representing a different variety. 


1.1.1. Obv. | PEG | GOflft | U7X | HOE | 

I jgiCT I I m:nRi:H| 

Annulet on LI. All E’s are square (Roman). Annuletted T 
Rev. >RDrtSBR7TG7TIRC 

Wt.: 2-39 g. Elias collection 

1 . 2 . 1 . obv. | hen | aom | im nae | 

|BnDia |HgT: I xiRmejn I n jfnRi:D | 

Annulet on It. All 0’s are round (Gothic). Annuletted T 
Rev. +DnSBR7tG7nRCi 

Wt.: 320 g. Elias collection 


1.3.1. 


Obv. 


Rev. 


hon | aorc? | un: | naa | 

budiot I :v»i 7 | omeiD | ni«|| 

Annulet on Ii, » between 7S and It, round 0’s. Annuletted T 

•FDnSBR7tG7JIRO 


Wt.: 2-80 g. 


Elias collection 


1.4.1. obv. | nan | Goat | R7T 1 naa 

Outer legend illegible. 

Annulet on It, rosette between 7T and It, round 0’s. 

Rev. «FDnSBR7TG7nRG 

Wt.: 3-10 g. British Museum 


1.5.1. 


Obv. |nen|ao«t 

WGDICT 


Hammerhead on II, not clear whether there is a mark between and P, round 0’s. 



Rev. +DP® "R7IG7^IRG 

Wt.: 2-15 g. (broken). Musee du Perigord 


Lionel Mowbray Hewlett. Anglo-Gallic Coins. London. 1920 
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1.6.1. 


Obv. 


Rev. 


wen | aom | etc 8 | naE 

BI7DICTV IP^DniSHRI | DEmitVXPI | 

Pellet on Ii, smiill B between 7T and 17, square E’s. Annuletted T 

+Dns:BR7t67nR7tan 

Pellet at end of legend. 


Wt.: 2 30 g. 


Musee du Perigord 


1.7.1. Obv. I fcEtt | OOff! | ESIi | I70E 

| BnmaTV | siTPom | enDPinRi | Deimvxpi j 

Rev. +DnS:BR7TG7SIRttan 

Piedfort. Present whereabouts unknown. 

Ainslie, Supp. pi. ii. 21 from the De Gourgues collection. Ainslie does not describe it as a 
piedfort, but the Comte de Gourgues in the Revue Numismatique Francaise, 1841, p. 195, 
says that it is and that it is very worn, which makes one wonder how much of the above 
description is guesswork. Poey d'Avant 8 (2691) describes the same piedfort (according to 
the illustration, pi. Iviii. 1). It is impossible to say whether there are special marks on this 
specimen. 


2. GROS TOURNOIS A LA COURONNE 

Tills type is similar to the former with the difference that the castle contains a crown. 
It may have been inspired by a contemporary coin of Philip VI of France, the gros a la 
queue, which has a crown above the castle and was issued 27 December 1348 and 15 
January 1349. It is curious to note that the corresponding Aquitanian coin only exists 
as a piedfort (Hewlett, p. 259. pi. xvii. 5). It is, of course, possible that ordinary Aqui- 
tanian coins of this type still may come to light. 

All the coins of this type have a very neat fleur-de-lis on the upward serif of the Ii and 
a small B between the A and the N of LANCE. The marks are different bul the places 
are the same as on the preceding type. There is in fact, apart from the crown and the 
tleur-dc-lis a similarity with 1.6.1. Of this type two varieties exist. Of one variety six 
specimens and a piedfort are known. Hewlett described both varieties on p. 262. 

2.1.1. Obv. | REI7 | OOm | Lt7T 8 | ROE | 

I BHDiaTV. | S flE | DI7I,I7RI,I)E I I IliV XPI I 
Fleur-de-lis on Ii, small B between Ti and II. 

Rev. +DnSSBR7CG7kIRfiGH 

Wt.: 2-68 g. Elias collection 

2.1.2. Obv. I ftEH I com I un 6 1 I2GE I 

! r w 1 mm Einhv.xpi i 

Fleur-de-lis on Ii, small B between Ti and 17. 

Rev. +DnS:BR7V67fIR7TaiI 

Wt.: 3’08 g. Elias collection 


Fauslin Poey d'Avant Mommies fiotlules de France, Paris. I860. 
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2.1.3. Obv. REH i aom |IP77 B | naE I 

,80010*1 m : lrai* 0 K-Di i.iov.xn i 

Fleur-de-lis on II, small B betweeen 77 and 17. 

Rev. J§R :BR7T67tIR7taiI 

Wt.: 2-58 g. Elias collection 

2.1.4. Obv. | hEH | OOm | 07^8 | hOE | 

Outer legend illegible. 

Fleur-de-lis on It, small B between 77 and 17. 

Rev. +DI7S:BR77677IR77aiI 

Wt.: 3-41 g. Brand collection 

2.1.5. obv. | wen | oom ]|p 18 | ndE 

tel TV. | SIT:nom I IgRI I DEKIOV II 
Fleur-de-lis on li, small B between 7^ and H. Annulet ted T 

Rev. *Dns:BR77§§JgglR77an 

Wt.: 3-40 g. Musee du Perigord 

2.1.6. Obv. hEI7 | 00m | Il77 B | I70E | 

TV.jsi-nn | nnnKD|Emhv:x || 

Fleur-de-lis on Ii, small B between 77 and 17. Annuletted T 
Rev. + Dr7S:BR77677IR77aiI 

Wt.:3-40g. Musee du Perigord 

2.1.7. Obv. I oeo | aom | ii7T B | hoe 

[ BI7DI0TV. |*||E I DHKHRIO | EIIOV.XPI | 

Fleur-de-lis on It, small B between 77 and 17. 

Rev. +Dns:BR77G77IR77aiI 

Piedfort. Wt.: 21-81 g. British Museum 

2.2.1. obv. | hEn | aom | L77 B | naE 

Outer legend illegible. 

Fleur-de-lis on II, small B between 77 and n. 

Rev. + DI7S”BR77<377IR770II 
O on each side of spire. 

Small flan. 

Wt.: 1-94 g. Elias collection. 

In the catalogue of the Lespinas collection I found a description of a further specimen 
with the legends | HEN j COM | ESL | NCE | and DNS BRAGA1RACI1. This coin 
became — with the whole collection — the possession of the Musee du Perigord, but was 
stolen in 1978. No mention was made of special marks. According to the legends it 
must be a further variety. 

3. GROS AU CIIATEL AQUITAN1QUE 

On this type the obverse is similar to the French example: a cross pattee within the 
inner circle, therefore not dividing the legends. On the reverse the castle has embattled 
towers, w'hich is a speciality of Aquitaine. It is an exact copy of an Aquitanian coin. 
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Four varieties are known, each represented by one specimen. 

3.1.1. obv. +-jiEn:aomesii7Tn 

Pellet at beginning of legend. 

Outer legend illegible except forHItPRI 

Rev. *f>'DnS'BR7T67JIR7TGI 
Pellet at beginning of legend. 

Wt.: 2-73 g. British Museum 

Illustrated by Hewlett, pi. vii. 15. 

3.2.1. Obv. +oREn:aomEsim 

Annulet at beginning of legend. 

HhBnDIGTV^ 'TF’ometDm.nPI Annuletted T 
Rev. +oDns:BR7f6TtIR7tGI 

Annulet at beginning of legend. 

Wt.: 2-16 g. Elias collection 

3.3.1. Obv. 4-fcErKaomesiiftrm 

Outer legend illegible except for *Bn .. ISigHtDEX 
Rev. +DnS:BRTC67nR7ta 

Annulet at beginning of legend. 

Wt.:206 g. Elias collection 

3.4.1. Obv. *hEn:aomESIi7Tn 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. Hf*DnS°BR7T67^IR7TG 

Wt.: 2-30 g. Musee du Perigord 

4. GROS TOURNOIS AU LEOPARD AU-DF.SSUS 

The obverse is similar to the original French gros tournois with a cross pattee within 
the inner circle. The castle is a ‘French' castle with annulet-topped towers. The Aqui- 
tanian character is indicated by a leopard passant guardant to left above the castle. It is 
an exact copy of an Aquitanian coin and, just like the example, often of poor quality. 
The flans are small and of irregular shape and the weights are, with one exception, low. 
The number of arches on the reverse is. as far as can be established, 9, 1 0, or I I . This, to- 
gether with the low weight and the small flan, might suggest that these coins are the 
counterpart of the royal French mailles blanches of Charles IV, Philip VI, and John the 
Good. Specially the last ones, struck in 1351, were often of a similar poor quality. We 
have to be careful, however, because not all these Bergerac coins are of low weight. 
Several are considerably heavier than the mailles blanches. 

There are varieties of many kinds such as differences in the legends as well as in the 
size of the castle, and there is a great variety of added symbols. The It is adorned with a 
cross, a trefoil, or a pellet, the castle is 'furnished' with ooo or o^o. the spire is topped 
by a cross, a pellet, or an annulet, and the reverse legend is preceded by a cross, a 
crescent, or a saltire. Altogether there are at least eleven varieties. One may really 
wonder what the significance of this abundance may have been. 

With twenty-three specimens known it is the least rare of the Bergerac coins. 
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4 . 1 . 1 . obv. +fcGnRaotfmfina7?sT 

On II : cross. 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. uDHS BR7T607TG 

On spire: cross, in castle: not clear, before DRS: crescent, number of arches: 
uncertain, medium-sized castle. 

Wt.: 2-96 g. British Museum 

4.2.1. obv. *mm\aomuTimTiST 

On II : cross. 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. *DHS BRTfGGRITfG 

On spire: cross, in castle: ooo, before DUS: cross, number of arches: 11, small 
castle. 

Wt.: 2-20 g. Elias collection 

4.3.1. Obv. +rtenRaomii7tna7TST 

On II : not clear. 

>EBnDia^^:nome:Dm:nRi:D0T 

Rev. uDnSBR7TG0RI7TG 

On spire: pellet, in castle: ooo, before DRS: crescent, number of arches: 10, 
medium castle. 

Wt.:2-55g. Brand collection 


4.4.1. Obv. *ft0nRaOfl?It7n?G7TST 
On II: trefoil. 

*BnDTGTV:SIT;nOfl>0;im ^ Annulelted T 

Rev. »DnSBR7T60RI7TG 

On spire : annulet, in castle :ooo, before DH S : saltire, number of arches : uncertain, 
small castle. 

Wt.: 1-34 g. British Museum 


4 . 4.2 


Obv. 


Rev. 


+fc0nRaortmTCiKmsT 

On II : trefoil. 


DnSBR7T6GRl7TG 


Annuletled T 


On spire: annulet, in castle: ooo, before DHS: not clear, number of arches: un- 
certain, small castle. 


Wt.: 1-30 g. 


Musee du Perigord 


4 . 5 . 1 . Obv. *H 0 nRaOtf?H 7 ma 7 TST 

On II : cross. 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. +DnSBR7S60R7Tai 

On spire: cross, in castle: ooo, before DUS: cross, number of arches: 10. 

Wt.: 1-42 g. Ashmolean Museum 
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4.6.1. Obv. +HenRaomii7TnG7tST 

On Ll : cross. 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. uDnsBimeefSai 

On spire: cross, in castle: not clear, before DOS: crescent, number of arches: 
uncertain, small castle. 

Wt.: 2-16 g. British Museum 

4.6.2. Obv. +hanRa0tf?LlTCna7TST 

On Ii : cross. 

+^nDiaTv:siT:nome:Dm:nRi:D0i 

Rev. uDnSBR7TGSR7TGI 

On spire: cross, in castle: not clear, before DI7S: crescent, number of arches: 
uncertain, small castle. 

Wt. : 1 '90 g. Musee du Perigord 

4.6.3. obv. *fcGnRaotfmfina7?sT 

On Ll : not clear. 

+BnDIGTV:SIT:h01RG:DRi:GRi:D Annuletled T 
Rev. uDnSBR7t6GR7fGI 

On spire: cross, in castle: ooo, before DUS: crescent, number of arches: 10, small 
castle. 

Wt.: 216 g. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, ex Lockett (291), ex Hewlett (84), Hewlett, pi. vii. 16. 

4.7.1. obv. +rtenRQOtfm7cnoftsT 

On Ii: pellet. 

+BnDiaTV:SlT:nOtf?e-Dm:nRKDGI Annuletled T 
Rev. uDnSBR7T6GR7?ai 

On spire: cross, in castle: ooo, before DLLS: crescent, number of arches 10, small 
castle. 

Wt.: L61 g. Bibliotheque Nationale 

4.7.2. obv. +rtenRaomii7fna7TST 

On Ii: pellet. 

4<BnDioTv^»*lg:Dni«nRi:De 

Rev. uDl)SBR7T6GR7VGI 

On spire: cross, in castle: OuO, before DNS : crescent, number of arches: uncertain, 
small castle. 

Wt.: 1-70 g. Woodhead collection 

4.7.3. Obv. +RenROOfRIi7Tna7tST Annuletled T 

On Ii: not clear. Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. uDnSBR7SGGR7T||t|f 

On spire: cross, in castle: ooo, before DHS: crescent, number of arches: uncertain, 
small castle. 

Wt.: 1 75 g. 


Musee du Perigord 
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4.7.4. obv. p&enRaoflil§7ma7tsT 

On U : not clear. 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. 4* DRSBRAG 7 ' 

On spire: cross, in castle: ouo, before DRS : crescent, number of arches: uncertain, 
small castle 

Wt.: 0-84 g. British Museum 

4.8.i. Obv. +itenRaotfmfi;ncmsT 

On It: pellet. 

+BnDiaTV:SIT:nO?frir RRID IP Annuleited T 
Rev. c;DRSBR7t60R7t01( 

On spire: cross, in castle: OuO before DRS : crescent, number of arches: 9, small 
castle. 

Wt.: l-62g. British Museum 


4.8.2. Obv. 4<Tt6RRGOfRD7TRG7TST 
On Ii: not clear. 

*i»aTv:si noMiDm <2 p" ' Annulettcd T 
Rev. uDRSBR7TeeR7Tei 

On spire: cross, in castle: O'-'O, before DRS: crescent, number of arches: 9, small 
castle. 

Wt.:l-57g. Brand collection 


4.8.3. Obv. 4 , ftQRRGOfftli7T ST Annuletted T 
On Ii : pellet. 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. o D | R7f6GR7THI 

On spire: cross, in castle: ooo, before DRS: crescent, number of arches: uncertain, 
small castle. 

Wt.: 1-65 g. Musee du Perigord 


4.8.4. Obv. *fc 0 RRaOl|gMHST Annuletted T 
On II: not clear. 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. o DRSBR7T0GRWP"! 

On spire: cross, in castle: ouo ( before DRS: crescent, number of arches: 9, 
small castle. 

Wt.: 1 -65 g. Musee du Perigord 


4.9.1. Obv. +ReRRjjBigL(77Ra7TST 
On Ll : cross. 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. °DRSBR7T68R7^GI 

On spire: not clear, in castle: ouo, before DRS: crescent, number of arches: 
uncertain, medium castle. 

Wt.: 1 20 g. 


Musee du Perigord 
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4.9.2. obv. +ftenRaoflm;finafiST 
On II : cross. 

+BnDiaTVSSIT:nome|llDm:itRi:DGI Annulelted T 
Rev. oDHS BR7f60R7TCII 

On spire: cross, in castle: not clear, before DOS : crescent, number of arches: ! 0, 
medium castle. 

Wt. : 1 -85 g. Musee du Perigord 

4 . 10 . 1 . obv. -Rnenoomii^oa 

On 1 1: pellet. 

BUI SlTJnomeHHWI® Annulcued T 

Rev. DnSBRTteeRTTai 

On spire: cross, in castle: ouo, before DUS: no mark, number of arches: uncertain, 
large castle. 

Wt.: 1-57 g. Brand collection 

4.10.2. Obv. +henaomii7Tna 

On II : pellet. 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. DnSBR7f6eR7tai 

On spire: cross, in castle: ouo, before DHS : no mark. 

Wt. 1-34 g. Kon. Bibliotheek Albert I, Brussels 

4.11.1. obv. *Poencomii7tnc 

On II : pellet. 

B3H"SlT.nome:Dm:nRKD^ Annulled T 
Rev. uDnsBRrteeRTtai 

On spire: cross, in castle: OuO, before DUS: crescent, number of arches: uncertain, 
large castle. 

Wt.: 1 61 g. Elias collection 

4.11.2. obv. +hencomii7ma 

On II : pellet. 

Rev. oDRSBR7t60R7^ai 

On spire: cross, in castle: ouo, before DRS: crescent, number of arches: uncertain, 
large castle. 

Wt.: 1-55 g. Blunt collection 


5. GROS A LA COURONNE 

Although this coin may have been inspired by the gros a la couronne of Aquitaine, it 
is not a faithful copy of it. The crown is of a different design and the cross is an ordinary 
short cross, whereas the one on the Aquitanian coin is a cross calvary, the lower limb 
extending to the edge of the coin. Ainslie thought — and Hewlett with him — that the 
coin was an imitation of the Gros blanc a la couronne of John the Good (Lafaurie 306), 
but that coin was struck in 1357, six years after Henry was created Duke of Lancaster. 
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Obv. +i7En:aomEsiiTtn 

+ BPD ’IHpHPIlDE 1 

Cross within the inner circle. 

Rev. +Dns:BR7te7tIR7S 

Crown in centre, o below crown, annulet to left of crown, tressure of arches contain- 
ing leaves. 

Wt.: 1-50 g. Musee du Perigord 

5.2.1. Obv. ^fiEncOmESRA 

Rev. +DnS:BR7fe7^IR7f 

o below crown. 

Ainslie (Supp. ii. 19) and Poey d'Avant (2686) both describe it as a demi-gros in the 
Cabinet des Medailles where — if it ever was there- it is not to be found now. 

5.3.1. Obv. +REn:aomESL(7Tno 

*B CTVo iHHjEDm 
Rev. + Dns:BRAG7ttRA0I 

Piedfort. Wt.: 17-8 g. Musee du Perigord 

This is the same piedfort described by Ainslie (Supp. ii. 18) from the Norblier collection and 
by Poey d’Avant (2685) from the Morel-Fatio collection. 9 


6. GROS A LA FLEUR DE LIS 

There is one specimen known of this coin, which is in the Bibliotheque Nationale in a 
poor state of preservation. The whole appearance of the coin is such that sincere doubts 
as to its authenticity may be raised. 

6.1.1. Obv. +iten=oomHsii7fno 

Second legend illegible. Cross pattee. 

Rev. 4-Dns:BR7f67tiPH[^[ 

Fleur-de-lis. 

It may be an imitation of the gros a la fleur de lis of Philip VI of France. There is no 
corresponding coin known of Aquitaine. It would have been curious if there was because 
the fleur-de-lis is principally the symbol of the opposite party. 
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5.1.1. 


7. GROS AU LEOPARD 

This coin is similar to a coin of Aquitaine of which one, badly broken, specimen is to 
be found in the British Museum (Hewlett, pi. vi. 4), and two specimens recently found 
at Pardies (Peyrehorade, Landes). 

7.1.1. Obv. | nen | com | etc | nee 

Outer iegend illegible. Cross pattee dividing inner legend only. 

" E. Gaby, Catalogue du Musee Archeologique du departemcnl de la Dordogne, Perigueux, 1862. 



Rev. *DnS:BR7tG7tnmClI 

Leopard passant guardant to left, straight line below. Tressure of arches containing 
leaves. 

Published in the Proces-verbattx de la Societe Frattfaise de Numismatiqite , 1917, p. lccciv, 
quoted by Hewlett, p. 263. Present whereabouts of any specimen unknown. 

8. DENIER AU LEOPARD 

Aquitanian coins of this type are known from specimens in the British Museum and 
Elias collections. They belong to the group of deniers with a leopard between two 
straight lines which by Ainslie and Hewlett have been attributed to Edward T. This 
attribution is evidently wrong, which is proved also by the special characteristics of 
these coins. 

8.1.1. obv. •EitEnRi. aom 

Leopard to left between two straight lines, voided quatrefoil below. 

Rev. *DI1S*BR7'C IR7T 
Cross. 

Wt.: 11 g. Elias collection 

9. DENIER A V EC B ET P 

This coin is the same as the preceding one, except that there is a B above and a P 
below the leopard. It is hard to imagine what the meaning of these letters may be. In 
this respect it is interesting to note that the corresponding type of Aquitaine is known 
with the following combination of letters: Q above and E below, A above and G below', 
B above and G below. 

9.1.1. obv. +EnR:comesg|gfll 

Leopard passant to left between two straight lines, B above, P below. 

Rev. *DI?S!BR7iG ^ 

Cross. 

Published by Emile Lalanne, 'Quelques pieces inedites de ma collection’. 10 Present where- 
abouts of any specimen unknown. 


II. With the title ‘ Duke of Lancaster' ( 1351-1361 ) 

10. GROS AU LEOPARD COUCHANT 
10.1.1. Obv. + en:DnS I BR^ene 

+BnDgU8 sit no«i€: d mm 

Cross calvary, lower limb dividing inner legend. Pellet at end of lower limb. 

Rev. Ii7snam I I6:DVX 

In 2 lines below a leopard couchant guardant to left. Tressure of 12 arches enclosing 
leaves. 

Wt.: L75 g. British Museum 

Hewlett, pi. vii. 18. 

10 Extrails ties tnemoires da Congres International de Nuntimiutique de 1900, pp. 86 ct 290. and Proces-I erbanx 
Jest seances tie la Societe Eran^aise de Nttmismalique. p xlvi: 1901. p. x. 
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10.2.1. Obv. *-en=Dns | BR7veg[5| 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. UTtnCmi | IGDVX 

Wt.: 1-40 g. Musee du Perigord 

10.3.1. obv. >P Gn:Dns- 1 BRTtene 

+BRDICTV ' I ’ s ^nRI DEI 
Rev. LITWGTni | XG-DVX- 

Wt.: 1 -28 g. Fitz William Museum, ex Lockett (293), ex Boyne (123) 

10.4.1. Obv. + Gn:DnS | BR7f6IXG 

imi m hri-dei 

Rev. liTJnOA | IGJDVX 

Wt.: 1-70 g. Musee du Perigord 

10.5.1. Obv. +G:n DHS | BR01 E 

Outer legend illegible, 
itev. LirtnaTC | IG DVX 

Wt.: 1-51 g. Woodhead collection 

10.6.1. Obv. >P Gn:DnS | BR7J6IE 

+BnDICTV:SIT:nOm6:Dm:nRI:DEII 
Rev. imnam | ie:dvx 

Wt.: 2-64 g. Brand collection 

10.6.2. Obv. + • GttD T || BRTC6IE 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. U7mam | ie;dvx 

Wt.: 1-75 g. Musee du Perigord 

A further specimen was reported to me with an annulet at either side of lE^DVX 
(Singer collection, U.S.A.), of which I have not been able to acquire more details. 

Hewlett also mentions a similar coin with a leopard passant guardant (p. 90). He 
refers in this respect to an illustration in the Revue Numismatique Franfaise , 1841, pi. 
xi. 4, copied by Poey d’Avant (pi. LVIJ. 2. 21). However, this illustration was made from 
the same coin in the British Museum that Hewlett portrayed as pi. vii. 18 (10.1.1 above). 

With its large leopard this is clearly an Aquitanian type of coin. It is therefore highly 
remarkable that we know of no corresponding specimen of Aquitaine. Still there may 
have been an Aquitanian prototype. Ducarel" (p. 93). Duby 12 (pi. 33. 8), and Ruding 1 -’ 
(1840 edition, vol. ii, p. 396) all describe a coin of Aquitaine, similar to this one of 
Bergerac. (Ruding even refers to a specimen in the British Mueum.) 

The type as such is undoubtedly the Aquitanian counterpart of a French coin of 

11 Andrew Coltee Ducarel, A Series of About Two les Possesseurs lie grands fiefs. Pairs, Eveques, Abbes, 
Hundred Anglo-Gallic or Norman and Aquitain Coins of Chapitres, ViHes cl autres Seigneurs de France, Paris, 
the Antient Kings of England , London, 1757. 1790. 

l: P. Duby, Traite des monnoies des Barons, oil The Revd. Rogers Ruding, Annals of the Coinage 

Representation el Explication de toutes les monnoies of Great Britain and its Dependencies, 3rd edn., Lon- 
d'or, d'argent, de billon et de ettivre, qu'on fail frapper don, 1840. 



John the Good, the gros a la couronne, which has on the obverse a cross calvary fleur- 
delisee, and on the reverse a large crown over (in two lines) FRANCOi RViREX. The 
coin was issued in 1358. 

Just as with several other types (type 4 and type 1 1 specially) there are large differences 
in the weights of the surviving coins which shows once more how' cautious we must be to 
draw conclusions from the weight (and the size and the general appearance) of a coin 
of which only a few' specimens exist. 


11. GROS TOURNOIS AU LEOPARD 

The obverse is similar to that of the French example whth a short cross pattee. The 
castle on reverse is French also, with a crown within and a leopard to left above. There 
is a corresponding Aquitanian coin of which it is a faithful copy up to the quatrefoil 
stops and the closed Cs and E's. 

11.1.1. Obv. J|en:Dns:BR7?eiie 

+ |1 Jv sit nome dhi hri dei i 

Stops: quatrefoils 

Rev. +dvx imncmie 

Castle with crown within and leopard above. Spire topped by a pellet. Border of 13 
arches. 

Wt.:l -60g. Elias collection 

11.2.1. Obv. +-0H DnS:BR7!0|ie- 

Outer legend ends DETII 
Rev. +DVX:R7UKI7ne 
Pellet under castle. 

Wt.:l-44g. Elias collection 


11.2.2. 

Obv. + en:DnS:BR7f6II-G 

Outer legend illegible. 

Rev. +DVX:EfinC(7Tie 

Pellet under castle. 



Wt.: 1 92 g. 

British Museum 

11.3.1. 

Obv. +'0ITDnS:BR7T6IIG 

+BnDiCTVSiT nome-DniNRiDi 

Rev. + DVX:R7fna7ne 

Border of 12 arches. 



Wt.: 2-67 g. 

British Museum 


11.4.1. Obv. +IteiTDnS:BRAeilG 
Outer legend undescribed. 

Rev. +DVX:R7CnC7ne 
Border of 14 arches. 

Catalogue of the Lalanne collection, Bibliotheque Municipale, Bordeaux. Present where- 
abouts unknown. 
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Except in the outer legend the above coins have closed Gothic 0’s and G’s. Some of 
these coins, especially the ones in my collection, are of poor quality. The metal is base 
and the flan is very thin. In comparison with the corresponding coins of Aquitaine this 
looks like an example of Bergerac coins that are evidently not ‘as good as or better than’ 
the king’s money. 


12 . STERLING 

The type of this coin is the same as that of the very rare Aquitanian sterlings struck 
in Bordeaux and Dax. 


12.1.1. Obv. +hErKDVX:iifi;nC7TST Annuletted T 

Bearded crowned head facing, cross on crown. 

Rev. | DHS | BRK | 67t I | R7VO | 

Long cross pattee extending to edge of coin, crown in first and fourth angles, 3 
pellets in second and third angles. 

Wt.: 1 -40 g. Musee du Perigord 

12.2.1. Obv. HHikd; |MH@ncmsT 

Cross on crown. 

Rev. | nns lUgHBI rag | 

Three pellets in first and fourth angles, crown in second and third angles. 

Wt.: HO g. Musee du Perigord 

12.3.1. Obv. 

Rev. 


1P®dvx m 

Lis on crown. 

| dhs |brtt | em 

Three pellets in first angle, crowns in the other angles, annulet below crown in the 
fourth angle. 

Wt.: 0-90 g. Musee du Perigord 

12 . 3 . 2 . Obv. ggJDVX r AnC(ASg 

Lis on crown. 


Rev. 


B 


67TI 

Three pellets in first angle, crowns in the other angles, annulet below crown in the 
fourth angle. 

Wt.: 0-85 g. Musee du Perigord 

12 . 3 . 3 . Obv. 

Rev. I ons IBBI 07 U rao| 

Three pellets in first angle, crowns in the other angles, annulet below crow'n in the 
fourth angle. 

Wt.:0-71g, British Museum 


12 . 3 . 4 . 


obv . hbdvxi n 

Lis on crown. 

Rev. IHIIII 07TI IHI 


Three pellets in first angle, crowns in the other angles, annulet below crown in the 
fourth angle. 

Wt.: 103 g. British Museum 
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12 . 4 . 1 . obv. 

Lis on crown. 

Three pellets in first angle, crowns in the other angles. 

Wt.: 0-75 g. Musee du Perigord 

12.5.1. obv. +he mi fiDalgs 

Lis on crown. 

Rev. | DDS |§gf§f|67n IRTCO | 

Not clear what is in fourth angle, crowns in the other angles. 

Wt.: 0-90 Musee du Perigord 

Note: A coin, according to the description similar to 12.4.1, was stolen from the Musee du Perigord 
in 1978. 

III. Without Lancastrian title 

13. GROS AU LION 

13.1.1. Obv. | EDO | VRI ] OOS ' DDS 

+IJficTv;siT:DoglDDLDRi;DEi:iftv 

Cross pattee dividing inner legend. 

Rev. *NODET4*BRfiCII 

Lion rampant to left. Tressure of 12 arches enclosing trefoils. 

Wt.: 3-53 g. Woodhead collection 

13.2.1. Obv. | EDO | VRI |OVS j DDS | 

>RBDDlQTV:SIT:OOM6:DDI:DRII 
Rev. NODET7T**BR7T6 T 

Wt. 3-05 g. Kon. Bibliotheek Albert I, Brussels 

13.3.1. Obv. | EDO | VRI I GOS | DDS | 

•PBDDiaTViSITiDONeiDDLDRI.DGlH 
Rev. + MODETA*i BR7L6 

When I was in Paris in February 1980 this coin had recently been offered. I was not able to 
trace it any more but 1 acquired a photograph. The present whereabouts as well as the 
weight are unknown. 

13.4.1. Obv. | EDO | VRI I OOS | DDS 

+BDDiaTv:siT:DOMe:DDi:DRii 
Rev. *.MOD6T7W-BR7?I 

This coin is described and illustrated by Raymond Serrure. 14 No specimen is known to me. 

Amongst the coins stolen from the Musee du Perigord in 1978 there was, according 
to the catalogue, a gros au lion, formerly belonging to the Muller and Lespinas collec- 
tions with the reverse legend MONETA BRAG. This could be a specimen of varieties 
13.2 or 13.3. 


M Raymond Serrure, Limitation des types monetaires flamands. Bruxelles, 1 899. 
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This type is an imitation of the gros au lion of Aquitaine, which is in turn an imitation 
of the gros au lion of Flanders, which was created by Louis de Nevers (1322-46) and 
struck by his successor, Louis de Male, as late as 1370. It has been imitated in some 
twenty other places, mainly in the southern Low Countries and northern France. 

The Aquitanian gros au lion can be divided into two main categories, those without 
and those with the mint name. The reverse legend of the first category is DVX 
AQ1TANIE that of the second category MON ETA BVRD, MONETA RVPELLE, 
or MONETA AGEN. It is clear that the Bergerac gros, the reverse legend being 
MONET BRAGI1 or MONETA BRAG, is an imitation of the coins of the second 
category. As La Rochelle came into English hands immediately after Bretigny, December 
1360, and Agen in the summer of 1361, the coins of the second category must have 
been struck as late as 1361 . Those of Bordeaux could of course have been struck earlier, 
but they would still be current in 1361, assuming that the new mints of La Rochelle 
and Agen would coin what was current elsew'here. Consequently it may be assumed that 
the gros au lion of Bergerac w<as struck at the end of the life of Henry of Lancaster, who 
died 23 March 1361, probably in his last year. 

14. DOUBLE 

In the catalogue of the Lespinas collection, now in the Musee du Perigord, a double 
is mentioned (L. 413 quat.) with the following description: 

14.1.1. Obv. BR7TG7nR7TCIie 

Crown surmounted by a fleur-de-lis. 

Rev. Cross calvary fleurdelisee 

The coin was bought by M. Lespinas from the Muller collection. Unlike the other 
coins of the Lespinas collection it is not in the Musee du Perigord. 

It is clear that this coin is an imitation of a double of Aquitaine (Hewlett, vi. 14) 
which in turn has some similarity to a double of Philip VI of 1348 (Lafaurie 275). It 
might therefore be dated in the period when Henry was still Earl of Lancaster. 


Conclusion 

One cannot study a series like this without being left with some questions, the first 
one being: is this all or has there been more? Entering the field of conjecture we may 
safely assume — from the extreme rarity of some pieces — that coins have been struck of 
types that have not survived. We must therefore be aware that we have an incomplete 
picture which compels us to draw our conclusions with some reserve. Of fourteen known 
types thirteen were imitated from Aquitanian prototypes. Nine of these must be situated 
in the period 1347-51, which leaves the far longer period 1351-61 with only four types. 
At least two of these were produced at the end of that period: the gros au leopard 
couchant after 1358 and the gros au lion in 1361. A third one, the gros tournois au 
leopard may also be of the late 1 350s as it has certain elements of style, amongst them the 
non-annuletted T, that are normal after Bretigny but unusual before it. This justifies 
the second question: can the mint have been idle for a while? In view of the — admittedly 
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incomplete — evidence it looks indeed as if after the rather hectic first four years there 
has been a period of strongly decreased activity, if any at all, to be followed by a 
modest resumption of business in the second half of the ducal period. 

What is suggested by the use we, gratefully, make of the Bergerac coinage as a tool to 
determine the approximate date of the coins of Aquitaine? In other words what can we 
say about Aquitanian coins of which no Bergerac counterparts have been found? To 
begin with, Aquitanian coin may have been struck so long before 1347 that it was no 
longer current at that time. This is undoubtedly the case with the Hibernie demi-gros 
(Hewlett, v. ii) of which we have, thanks to an unpublished work which Mr. John Brand 
has made accessible to me, reasons to believe was struck at the end of the reign of 
Edward II and the beginning of his son's reign. 

But even if a coin was struck in the period 1347-61 we must not forget that the 
Bergerac mint certainly would not have copied all Aquitanian coins of that period. 
Black coins for instance may have been copied only incidentally as the profits thereon 
would have been considerably lower. Still there are coins that have been struck abund- 
antly in Aquitaine in the period 1347-61 without having left a trace in the Bergerac 
coinage, for example the fairly common blanc au leopard sous couronne (Hewlett, vi. 2). 
I think the reason for that is not that minting would not have been attractive, as the 
coin was intensively used, but that it was struck in Aquitaine in the period of more or 
less complete inactivity of the Bergerac mint, which I assume must have been in the 
first half of the ducal period (1351-6). it is a supposition to be handled with caution but 
T think that if used carefully it can help us fill a gap in the interpretation of the often so 
baffling coinage of Aquitaine. 
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THE TOWER GOLD OF CHARLES T 

PROBLEMS OF SURVIVAL RATIOS 
THREE NEW ANGEL DIES 


H SCHNEIDER 


I 

For a coinage as prolific as that of Charles l's gold, I have refrained from recording 
every die and every punctuation variety in my earlier publications. 1 The number of 
coins consulted runs almost twice into four figures, and 1 am very conscious of the 
fact that my research work was inevitably confined to the evidence in the museums, 
a very few major private collections, illustrated sale catalogues, and the trays of the 
leading London dealers over a considerable period of time. However, this constituted 
in my opinion a numismatic substance large enough for a coherent paper on the 
Tower Gold Coins of Charles I, but that the evidence submitted was not complete 
and possibly not entirely conclusive in a few cases was perfectly obvious. 

By and large my paper still stands except for the Group C issues of the unites 
which should be rewritten. In what can only be called an almost desperate attempt 
at condensing the enormous number of varieties during a period of only about 
2 \ years, I over-simplified and my record became inaccurate in parts. 2 

However, the purpose of this short paper is not an addenda and corrigenda to 
my ‘Tower Gold of Charles I’ but a comment on the two issues which form, as it 
were, an exception to the rule. Whereas it proved undesirable to record the dies of 
Charles l’s unites, double crowns, and gold crowns, such a record was possible— and 
was compiled— in respect of Briot’s mill coinage of 1631/2 and of the angel series. 
My lists of these two issues obviously claimed a high degree of completeness and 
must therefore be kept up to date from time to time when new varieties come to light. 

Within the scope of Briot’s mill coinage there is no bullion worth mentioning to 
be accounted for in respect of his gold crowns and angels 3 which appear to have 


1 BNJ xxviii, xxix, xxx. 

1 Many years after the publication of my paper J. J 
North wrote in his preface to volume 2 of his English 
Hammered Coinage, 'Some readers may feel that an 
undue amount of space has been devoted to the reign of 
Charles 1. It has. however, proved impossible to condense 
further the numerous types of this coinage without 
sacrificing clarity and completeness.' How right he was; 
I should have been more keenly aware of this when 1 
recorded Charles l’s unites of Group C. 

3 1 still oppose Mr R B K. Stevenson’s views (BNJ 
xxix. 133), subsequently endorsed by Mr. Ian Stewart 
and. in this volume by Noel Woolf, that Briol's mill angel 
is a Scottish coin, struck in Edinburgh and specifically 


minted for a touching ceremony at the Chapel Royal in 
June 1633. This simply makes no sense to me ( BNJ xxx 
317- IS) considering that the ship on Bi lot's coin is flying 
the cross of St. George and has the English arms in the 
first quarter of the royal crest. The mere fact that there 
Is a mill angel of Briot pierced for use as a touch piece 
in the Hunterian collection does not in my opinion prove 
the 'Scottish theory' It was pierced — when? Used as a 
touch piece— when and where? Meanwhile, a second 
unpierced Briot angel has come to light (Bridgewater 
sale. Glendining's, 15 June 1972) and this makes the 
attribution to Scotland as an Edinburgh touch piece even 
more doubtful than before. 
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remained in a purely experimental stage. But we find four obverse and five reverse 
dies for the unites and five obverse and two reverse dies for the double crowns. This 
was certainly not to be expected for we have evidence of a number of dies which, 
in theory, should have been capable of striking hundreds of times the 26 lb 11 oz. 
of bullion issued to Briot for his trial mill coinage. Breakage ratios of Briot’s dies 
must have been terrific considering the number of die varieties and the amount of 
bullion coined, but what worried me even more when I wrote my paper was the 
almost impossible survival ratio of Briot’s mill coins. 

I discussed this problem with Mr. Derek F. Allen one evening, and he asked: 
'What degree of rarity would you assign to Briot’s mill double crowns and unites?’ 
I suggested that the double crowns were just about rare but certainly not very rare, 
and the unites no more than uncommon and could perhaps be described as ‘scarce’ 
by commercial standards. Derek Allen nodded and replied: ‘Yes, this is fully agreed, 
but considering that only some 26 lbs of gold was minted, and most of it into unites, 
it does not make sense, unless we accept that they were kept in almost unbelievable 
numbers by the public because of their beauty and their somewhat curious aspect. 
But if this is true, how do we stand for the coins of Eloi Mestrelle, Antoine Levers 
and Simon’s mill broads? Do we have to admit that we simply cannot fathom survival 
ratios and that they depend largely on the technical skill and the artistic qualities of 
the engraver?’ 

As so often, I think Derek Allen was right and the answer to his question is ‘yes’. 
However, this ‘yes’ should perhaps be qualified, and it should be added that the 
imponderables of treasure trove may influence survival ratios to a sometimes 
appreciable extent. 4 Generally speaking, 1 think all well-engraved and well-struck 
coins have a higher survival ratio than poorly minted specimens with no artistic 
merits. But this can hardly explain the exceptional survival ratio of Briot’s mill coins, 
and the same is almost certainly true for Mestrelle’s mill coins. Unfortunately, we 
have not been able to establish how much gold Mestrelle minted within the scope 
of his 1561/72 coinage but the amount of bullion must have been very small, for 
what survives of Mestrelle’s attractive coins is virtually in mint state whereas the 
majority of Briot’s coins show at least some signs of w'ear. In some respects there 
seems to be a technical resemblance between Briot’s and Mestrelle’s coinages: in 
both cases there must have been an extremely high breakage of dies, because we 
have for Mestrelle’s half-sovereigns no less than five obverse dies with mint-mark 
Stars or Lis. However, the three varieties of large module W'ith the Star mark were 
all struck from the same reverse die, and one of the obverse dies with the so-called 
‘shilling bust’ was perhaps experimental and must have been very short-lived, for I 
believe only two specimens have come down to us. 5 Although there are, I believe, 
three die varieties of Mestrelle’s gold crow'ns w'ith Stars or Lis marks, the number 
of coins on record is very small indeed, and his gold half-crowns can probably be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. What was true for Briot also applied to Mestrelle: 
the bulk of his bullion was used for the minting of half-sovereigns. 

Antoine Levers is a problem which cannot be fully fathomed, for unlike Mestrelle 
and Briot there has never been a ‘Levers Coinage’ in the accepted sense of the word. 


J Fishpool Treasure Trove, for example. 5 BM and Locked no. 2038. 
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But there can be little doubt that Antoine Levers was responsible for the first portrait 
coins of the young king Edward VI. Henry Bayse was by then too old and too weak 
to prepare entirely new designs and cut portrait irons. With the help of Robert Pitt, 
he was presumably dealing with the coining irons of what is usually referred to as 
the ‘posthumous coinage' of Henry VIII with Henry's or Edward's legends and the 
old and young portraits of the kings. Robert Pitt hardly qualifies for the profile 
portraits of Edward VI. for he obtained his formal grant as chief engraver only in 
March 1550 and died very soon afterwards. However, the first profile coins of Edward 
VI can be fairly conclusively dated back to 1549. They include uncrowned portraits 
of Edward VI in profile— something unheard of in English numismatics in those 
days but quite common in France— and we find here and there rather unusual 
abbreviations of the legends. If we consider that some 600 dozen of irons were 
delivered by Antoine Levers and his assistants to the Tower minting establishment 
between 1547 and 1550 it seems obvious that Edward Vi's first profile portraits were 
designed and engraved by Antoine Levers and they are rather 'continental' in style. 
Actually, they were, in the gold series, the first profile portraits ever struck in England. 
We find earlier profile portraits in the silver series, but these were engraved by 
Alexandre de Bruchsella— another continental engraver. 

As we have seen, survival ratios of exceptional coins with greaL artistic and 
technical merits are not easy to establish. In actual fact, we have full particulars only 
in respect of Briol’s mill coinage of 1631/2 and of Simon’s short-lived mill issue of 
‘broads' of 1661. 1 refuse to use the traditional term ‘pattern broads'. These beautifully 
engraved coins are not patterns but form part of the ordinary gold coinage of 
Charles II. The fact that Thomas Simon's issue of mill broads was a complete failure 
is, of course, admitted, but this is totally irrelevant so far as the official and legal 
character of the broads is concerned. The breakage of Simon’s dies was so enormous 
that he could coin only about half of the 167 lb. of bullion issued to him. Within 
less than five weeks all his dies were broken so that his engines came to a standstill. 
No more than 82 lb. of gold was minted exclusively into mill broads and this 
represented 3,362 coins of 20s. Since a pair of unite dies of the hammered coinage 
is supposed to have been capable of striking 10,000- 12,000 specimens and since 
Simon’s dies of the mill coins were appreciably smaller than those of the unites, the 
production figures per pair of dies must have been almost absurdly small. A single 
pair of hammered broad dies should have minted much more than 82 lb. of bullion, 
but 1 frequently wonder whether the usually accepted production figures for the 
larger hammered gold coins are not rather high — perhaps much too high. In any 
case, they cannot possibly apply to mill coins, and it must not be forgotten that the 
enormous breakage of the mill dies remained a disturbing factor in the mint for a 
very long time and applied not only to the very small and early experimental mill 
coinages such as Mestrelle's, Briot’s, and Simon’s. As late as the eighteenth century, 
and taken over a period of some ten years, a pair of dies produced on average no 
more than a thousand guineas. Since coining presses infinitely superior to the rather 
primitive machines used by Mestrelle, Briot, and Simon were used then, it is not 
surprising that the output of coins per pair of dies was exceedingly small for the 
experimental mill coinages of the seventeenth century. 

I have done no research on Simon’s broads and cannot say how many dies are 



known, but there are, after all, three distinct varieties, and this alone is strange for 
only 82 lb. of bullion minted. 

For Simon’s broads we are facing an anomaly which seems to be inconsistent with 
my comments relating to the high survival ratio of attractive and well-struck coins. 
If we add up Briot’s mill coins which came down to us we arrive at a total higher 
than for Simon's broads, regardless of the fact that Simon minted more than three 
times the amount of bullion issued to Briot. Why, if we consider that the coins have 
roughly the same weight and value and have comparable artistic merits? At first 
sight this makes no sense, and the only suggestion I can make is not conclusive. The 
broads w'ere of a size and type totally untraditional in English numismatics. Such 
coins had not been struck before and were minted in such small numbers that the 
eyes of the public never became used to them. Mestrelle and Briot struck coins of 
well-established and orthodox denominations which tally basically with the ordinary 
Tower issues. Also, only two years later, the new guinea pieces of smaller and 
perhaps more convenient size were struck for circulation, and Roettiers’s portrait 
of Charles II was extremely attractive. In these circumstances Simon's broads were 
probably not kept as curiosities or hoarded to the same degree as Mestrelle’s or 
Briot’s coins. 

Before I finish w'ilh the mill series, a word is necessary in connection with my 
record of Briot’s mill unites of 1631/2, 6 for this seems to have created some confusion. 
It has been suggested that the chronological order of variety 3, I and 2 should be 
reversed. This is perfectly possible but not absolutely certain, for the variety 3 unites 
were all struck from the same reverse die, and we cannot really tell whether Briot 
punched his privy mark Daisy 111 on the obverse die before or after privy mark 
Daisy IV. Moreover he appears to have used the hib and hiber legends more or less 
at random. But this is really beside the point, and what applies to Briot’s unites 
applies to the lists of my paper on the Tower Gold of Charles I in toto. Within the 
obvious limits of type varieties and privy marks, I have simply drawn up statistical 
charts, and not made a strictly chronological record. To demonstrate this, let us take 
mint-mark Lis. Group A, class II of the hammered unites. I have never suggested 
that coins with the mag brit fra et iub legend were struck earlier than specimens 
bearing the legend mag bri fr f.t hi. This should be clearly understood, for in this 
series a strictly chronological record would be largely conjectural and wrong in too 
many cases. 


tt 

So far as the angels of Charles I are concerned they present a different problem 
in regard to survival ratios. As touch pieces used by the ‘Martyr King’ they had a 
greater sentimental value for many people than other pierced angels and it is almost 
certain that, even today, quite a few specimens are still in private hands and cannot 
be recorded. I was conscious of this when I started recording the die varieties. 
However, the existing evidence gave us an over-all picture of Charles Fs angels which 
seemed both, logical and coherent, except for the simply unbelievable absence of 


" BNJ xxviii. 379. 
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specimens bearing mint-mark Star. I had recorded no less than four obverse and 
three reverse dies for this mark, 7 and this was a comparatively high figure compared 
to other marks if we consider the pyx evidence. However, all the dies I listed were 
recorded from overstrikes only, and no ‘true’ angel die with the Star mark was 
known. Such a specimen was almost bound to turn up sooner or later for I knew 
that an angel with a Star mark existed. The late Mr. Sam Spink had marked it in 
his ’working Kenyon’, and he was notoriously careful when recording rarities. 
Unfortunately. Mr. Spink had indicated no other particulars relating to this angel 
so that it could not be included in my list. The coin came to light again a few years 
ago and 1 am grateful to Messrs. Spink & Son Ltd. for allowing me to record 
and illustrate it. At one time this angel had been in the collection of the Duke 
of Leeds. 

Another ‘pure’ mint-mark Star angel appeared in a miscellaneous sale at Christie’s 
in the year 1972. The coin was correctly described and was illustrated, but attracted 
no attention. It provided us with another two unpublished die varieties so that five 
obverse and five reverse dies bearing the Star mark are now on record. Quite an 
exceptionally high figure of £3. 10,v. in the pyx. 

The relevant features of the two new angels— both pierced as touch-pieces— are 
as follows. 

Spink & Son Ltd. 

Obv . : 0-1 7c. This confirms my record of the die. 

Rev. : Unpublished. Mint-mark Star at end of legend, ship ornaments 1, Lis on 
poop, rigging V, legend twice divided. Reads: amor/popvli PR/ESiniVM / 
regis. This is reverse die no. 22 and rigging V is illustrated as on Fig. I . 



Fig. I 


Fig. 2 


Christie’s, 13 January 1972, lot 135. 

Obv. : Unpublished. Mint-mark Star. Reads: carol vs d ; g ; mag ; bri ; fr : et hib ; rex. 
Mark of value by dragon’s tail. This is obverse die no. 24. 

Rev. : Unpublished. Mint-mark Star at beginning of legend. Ship ornaments 1, Lis 
on poop, rigging W. Reads : amor popvli pr/esidim / regis. This is reverse die 
no. 23 and rigging W is illustrated on Fig. 2. 


7 BNJ xxx. 322 6. 
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The discovery of three new dies with mint-mark Star does not upset the numbering 
of my general list 8 for they are, from a chronological point of view, the last dies at 
present on record for the angel coinage of Charles I. All the coins with the ® privy 
mark are known only from overstrikes of earlier dies. My list of angels bearing privy 
mark Star should therefore be amended as follows. 


THE ANGELS OF CHARLES I 


Privy 

Die 

By 

Dragon's 

By 

Dragon's 

OBVERSES 

Occurs with 


marks 

number 

Tail 

Head 


reverse die 

Remarks 

Star 

0 17c 

X 

~ 

CAROL VS D : G\Y1AG : 
RRI'FR : HT Ill'RKX 

R-22 

Privy inark Star replaces A over 
+4 Sp. 1971 


0 - 21 ,, 

X 


carolvs d'g : mag : 
bri : fra j et:hi'rex 

7 

Privy mark Star replaces A. 
Not recorded in this stage. 
Known from overstrike (die 
0-21 A). 


0-22 

X 


CAROLVSD'G'MAG i 
BRI : I R : LT MIB Rl:X 

7 

Not recorded in this stage. 
Known from overstrike (die 
0 - 22 ,,). 


0 23 

X 


CAROLVSD : G\VtA f 

HR' (• > ) 

7 

Not recorded in this stage. 
Known from ox'erslrike (die 
0-23,;). This might be 0-1 8b 


0 24 

X 

— 

CAROLVS' D : G ; MaG : 

BKI FR r hi HIB f RHX 

R-23 

Christie s. 13 Jan 1972. lot 135. 

@ 

0-1 Id 

X 


CAROLVS l)‘G*MA(i' 

BRI : FR I?T HI'REX 

R 19,; 

© Mark struck over Star and 
over partly removed previous 
privy marks. 


0-21 * 

X 

— 

carolvsd'g : mag : 

BRI FRA ET HI'REX 

R 20„ 

@ Mark struck over Star and 
over A 

© 

0 - 22 „ 

X 

— 

CAROLVS D'r. ; MAG ; 
BRI i FR J UT , HIB J RnX* 

R 2\u 

® Mark struck over Star. 

[List continued overleaf 


s BNJ xxx. 320-7. 
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Privy 

Die 

By 

Dragon's 

By 

Dragon's 

Occurs with 



marks 

number 

Tail 

Head 

reverse die 

Remarks 


® 

0-23 a 

X 

— 

CAROI,VS-U : G : MA : ? 

brC . . , (?) 

©Mark struck 
corded from 

over Star. Re- 
Montagu Sale 


1897, 5th portion, lot 333, 
This might be 0-1 8< in which 
case it is liable to have the 
privy mark © (over Star over 
A over d-J) to the left of the 
archangel's lance. Reverse of 
coin unknown. 


REVERSES 


Star 


-j 

II 

. <N 
e -£ 
= 

? -S 
S 0 


to ' 


Q 

R 19 1 

R-20 1 

R 21 I 

R 22 1 

R -23 i 

R 19n I 

R-20n 1 

R-21o I 


o 

o 

e. 


•O 

UJ 

Lis 

Lis 

Lis 

Lis 

Lis 

Lis 

Lis 


ee 

S 


■c 

U 

TD 


ttj -T3 £ *— 

C ~ 


CO 

2 i 


v 

w 


CJ U2 

to < 

**4 e- 


Lis U 


O Remarks 

AMOR-POPVU- ? Not recorded in this stage. 

hr/KS 1 i>ivm ri:gis Known from overstrike (die 

R- 19«). 

amorpOPvli- ? Not recorded in this stage. 

PR*siDiVM- REGIS Known from overstrike (die 

R-20n) 

amor popvli- ? Not recorded in this stage. 

PR.CSIOIVM 1 regis Known from overslrike (die 

R-21n). 

amor-popvu- 0-l7< Sp. 1972 Duke of Leeds Coll. 

PR/ESIDIVMKKGIS 

amor-popvu- 0-24 Christie's, 13 Jan. 1972, lot 135. 

PR/ES1DIM 1 regis Privy mark at beginning of 

legend. 

amor*popvU’ 0— 1 7r/ Privy mark © struck over 

I'R/ESIdivmregis Star. Straight /E punch in 

PR/ESIOIVM. 

AMOR POPVLI- 0-2 1 /j Privy mark @ at beginning of 

PR/EXIDIVM-RF-Gis legend, Struck over Star 

(HFV 1957). 

amor popvli- 0-22« Small privy mark ©struck over 

pR/EStntvM - regis Star 


It is now well over fifteen years ago that my paper on the angels of Charles l was 
published, but apart from the two coins recorded above nothing really important or 
disturbing has come to light. There arc two new die-links: 

Mint-mark Tun. 0-17/R-126 (AHB and Archbishop Sharp's sale, Glendining’s, 
5 Oct. 1977, lot 1.) 

The reverse die R-126 had not been previously recorded with mint-mark Tun struck 
over Crown and over Bell but had of course been listed for the latter two privy marks. 
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0-20rt/R19<7 (AHB). Here the overstrike 0-20r/ had not been published before, but 
the 0- 20 die was known from an an&el in the Rvan sale with privy mark (Glendining, 
30 June 1950). 

In this connection 1 w'ould like to place on record my most sincere thanks to 
Messrs. H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd. and Messrs. Spink & Son Ltd. for their great 
courtesy and collaboration at all times. My thanks are also due to Miss Mary Carey 
Wilson who made the drawings of the rigging varieties V and W of the ships, and 
I am equally grateful to Mr. K. A. Howes of the British Museum for the casts which 
illustrate this paper. 



THE FIRST GOLD COINAGE 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

JOAN E. L. MURRAY 

The main purpose of this note is to draw attention to a contemporary record which 
includes information about the early Mary gold pieces, and to correct the standard 
weight of the twenty-shilling piece. 

The Register of the Privy Seal contains ‘Ane Lettir of Tak’ dated 1 March 1547, 
setting forth the conditions under which the mint was farmed to Sir William Hamilton 
of Sanquhar and his partners for one year. 1 As regards the gold, they were given 
power ‘to stryke and prent ane ducat of gold of the fynes of xxiii caractis fyne and of 
the wecht of thre penny wecht of the avale of xx s. money of the realme of Scotland ; and 
als to stryke and prent ane croun of the sone of fynes of xxi caractis and ane half, 
nyne of thame makand the unce wecht, of the price of xxii s. the pece\ 

The Mary gold crowns, like those of her father, James V, are now generally called 
by the contemporary popular name of abbey crown, the mint then being in the abbey 
close to Holyrood. The design is so clearly based on that of the French ecu au soleil 
that numismatists used the designation ecu for these coins until the publication of 
the Hopetoun manuscript giving the name abbey crown. The initial-mark, however, 
has usually been described as a wavy star, whereas it is now clear that it copied the 
representation of the sun on the French crowns. (The emperor, too, had a zonnekroon 
struck in the Netherlands.) During its issue, the Scottish crown of the sun had the 
same currency value as the French one, although struck in less fine gold. The earliest 
case that I have found of the Scottish pieces being distinguished in use is a letter of 
reversion dated 15 March 1552, which lists 15 abbey crowns and 118 crowns of the 
sun (and also 16 unicorns) at the same value, 23s. 2 The previous value of 22s. is 
recorded as early as September 1539, 3 and the increase from 20s. may have coincided 
with the introduction of ducats in that year. Certainly abbey crowns at 22s. 
and ducats at 40s. represented nearly the same price for the gold content, at 0-384 
and 0-387 shillings respectively per Scottish grain of pure gold. The Scottish Troy 
ounce, weighing 471-16 English Troy grains, was divided into 24 pennyweights of 
24 grains. 

It is clear that the two types of gold coin were not consecutive issues but parallel 
ones (at least in intent), like the angel gold and crown gold in England. The choice 
may have been dictated by the fineness of the gold bullion available, or the wide 
circulation of the French crowns may have caused the Scottish version to be preferred 
to the twenty-shilling piece, which is a very rare coin, from only one obverse die. 

1 Registrum secret! sigilli regum Scotorum : the Register Record Society, 1930), no. 638, p. 183. 

of the Privy Seal of Scotland , iii, no. 2181, p. 347. I have 3 Compota thesaurariorum regain Scotorum: Accounts 
modernized the date here and elsewhere. of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, vii. 206. 

2 Calendar of Writs preserved at Tester House ( Scottish (Fifty-two crowns of the sun. making £57. 4.v.) 
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Scottish alluvial gold had provided the bulk of the bullion for James V ducats, but 
this source was apparently much less productive in 1543 to 1553. The tacksmen in 
1547 were granted a monopoly of purchasing ‘gold of the mine’, and were also 
authorized to buy for bullion any other gold and silver, including coins ; but doubtless 
it was the coinage of billon bawbees which provided most of the mint profit at this 
time. Records show that about forty pounds of gold plate from the royal treasury 
were coined in 1543 to 1 546, 4 but there is no such documentary evidence for gold 
struck during Hamilton of Sanquhar’s tack nor the succeeding one. 

Ducat as the official name for the Mary twenty-shilling piece fits in with this being 
of the same fineness as the forty-shilling ducats (‘bonnet pieces’) of James V. The 
weight given in the 1547 record is, however, clearly erroneous: three pennyweight 
was in fact the standard weight of the James V two-thirds ducat, and the error may 
have arisen by copying from the specifications of James’s ducat coinage. There can 
be little doubt that the true standard weight of the twenty-shilling piece was half 
that of the James V ducat, i.e. 2\ pennyweight Scots, or 44T7 grains. The weights 
of known specimens are given in the list below. From the specimens known to him, 
Burns assumed a standard of eleven to the ounce (as for James V groats), i.e. 42-83 
grains. 5 It will be seen, however, that most of the undoubted coins are heavier than 
this, while two are more than 44-17 grains and exceed Burns’s figure by more than 
the likely remedy: for the gold coinages nearest the date for which this is known, 
the remedy of weight was two Scottish grains, i.e. about 1-7 grains, in 1527 and half 
this in 1555. 6 

List of twenty-shilling pieces 

In the following list, NMAS denotes the National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland. Brackets round the number indicate a suspected forgery. I am much indebted 
to my husband for most of the work on old catalogues, used here, as well as for 
very helpful discussion; and to the various museum authorities for access to their 
coins, provision of weights, and other assistance. 

A. Duplicates of Burns 1, fig. 809 

1. 43-5 gr. British Museum. (1. H. Stewart, The Scottish Coinage , fig. 168.) 

2. 44-7 gr. Hunterian Museum. 

3. 44-5 gr. NMAS, ex Advocates. (A. B. Richardson, Catalogue of the Scottish Coins . . ., 

fig. 112.) 

4. 43 gr. NMAS, Coats collection (Burns 1); ex Carfrae. 

5. 43-3 or 43-5 gr. Hird (Glendining, 6 Mar. 1974, lot 80. ‘Without the usual cast appearance’) and 

‘Dundee’ (Bowers and Ruddy, with Spink, Los Angeles, 19 Feb. 1976, lot 1 14). 

6. 40-9 gr. Royal Scottish Museum; ex Pollexfen. Burns noted this specimen, on p. 285, so 

the pedigree can be stated as Martin, Coats, ‘Nobleman’, and Pollexfen. 

7. — Murdoch (Sotheby, 11/13 May 1903, lot 203, pi. v. 'Slightly filed around edge 

it having been set’) and Hulh (Sotheby, 4/7 Apr. 1927, lot 651). 

Lord Grantley’s piece (Glendining, 29 Nov. 1943, lot 156) was described as Burns fig. 810, but so was 
no. 6 above, in Pollexfen’s sale catalogue (Sotheby, 26/28 June 1900, lot 339): the description ‘has been 
mounted’ suggests that it may be the same as no. 7. A similar piece was discussed in a letter from 

4 R. W. Cochran-Patrick, Records of the Coinage of s E. Burns, The Coinage of Scotland, ii. 284. 

Scotland , i. 80. 6 Cochran-Patrick, op. cit., pp. 63 and 89. 
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G. Sim to R. W. Cochran-Patrick, in 1872. ‘Your “Ecce Ancilla” . . . [Mr. Carfrae and I] are of opinion 
that it is decidedly genuine . . . Your coin is something short of 41 grains ... a thin margin has been 
drilled off from the surface all round the edge of the reverse to prepare the coin for being set in some 
sort of frame or ring.’ 7 This piece, which by its weight was not the specimen in the Cochran-Patrick 
sale (no. 9 below), was almost certainly no. 7, which shows this treatment of the reverse. 


B. Duplicates of Burns 2, fig. 810 


8. 43 gr. 
(9). 43} gr. 

(10) . 41-7 gr. 

( 11 ) . - 


NMAS, Coats collection (Burns 2, fig. 810); ex Carfrae. 

Cochran-Patrick (Sothebv, 30 Mar. 1936, lot 59) and Lockett (Glendining, 
18/19 June 1957, lot 305)' 

Ashmolean Museum, Hird donation. 

NMAS, ticketed as false (weight about normal). 


Jons forgeries and the doubtful twenty-shilling pieces 

Forgeries of twenty-shilling pieces are among those attributed to Jons of Dunferm- 
line, whose pieces were struck, his dies being made from impressions of genuine 
coins, presumably with some touching up at times. 8 His forgeries first appeared about 
1861. Webster communicated to the Numismatic Chronicle of 1862 a description of 
a half-ryal of 1555 and a twenty-shilling piece, which were of very bad gold. For the 
latter, he said that the obverse lettering was bad, but his details do not rule out the 
use of a copy of the true die. On the reverse, ‘the letters in Domini are too 
straggling’— which agrees with Burns 2— ‘and the surface and edge of the coin are 
as defective as in the half ryal’. 9 Wingate, too, said that the quality of the metal of 
the gold pieces made by Jons was very inferior, but mentioned one exception (a 
half-ryal), and I have little doubt that there were others of which the gold was 
sufficiently good for them to be accepted by collectors— including the twenty-shilling 
pieces 9, 10, and 1 1. The gold of 10 and 1 1 seems to be reasonably good. The same 
is presumably true of 9, which 1 have not been able to inspect; it was not actually 
condemned in the Lockett catalogue, although described as having ‘the usual casty 
appearance’. The sum realized, £42, seems to reflect bidders’ doubt about the 
authenticity. 

Of the twenty-shilling pieces listed above, 1, 2, 3, and 6 were recorded before Jons 
forgeries appeared, and there was also a specimen in the Cuff sale, in 1854, which 
was presumably another of the first group of listed pieces. I do not know of any 
suspicions being cast on pieces of this first group, with the same reverse die as Burns 
1, and it is unlikely that Jons made more than one reverse die. As for 9, 10, and 1 1, 
however, detailed study of these in conjunction with 8 (Burns 2) has convinced me 
of their falsity. I am confident that Burns 2 is genuine, and was the original of these 
forgeries; and doubtless Burns and Carfrae, who were very much aware of the Jons 
forgeries, had their own good reasons for accepting it. 

The true coin, Burns 2, shows considerable double-striking, affecting the area of 
the date on the obverse and of the cinquefoil on the reverse. The other three all 
show identical residual traces of this double-striking, which can only be explained 
by these features being on the false dies. There is no question of double-punching 


7 I am very grateful to Hunter of Hunterston for access 8 J. Wingate, Illustrations of the Coinage of Scotland, 

to this correspondence of his great-grandfather, R. W. pp. 93 and 143-4; Burns, op. cit. i. 9. 

Cochran-Patrick. 9 NC 1862, 151. 
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in making the original obverse die, which was used also for coins 1 to 7. On the false 
pieces, the inner circle is slightly thickened between M of Scotorum and 1 of the date, 
and has a short, thin, beaded line branching off clockwise and outwards at the end 
of this thickened part, and a similar branch inwards and anti-clockwise from under 
the 4. The double-striking of the numerals has, however, been tidied up, perhaps on 
the first copy of Burns 2, before the false die was made. The resulting 4 is distinctly 
incorrect, in that its diagonal line meets the horizontal one a little too far to the 
right, leaving a horizontal projection : the 5 is likewise somewhat misshapen. On the 
reverses, the residual effect of the double-striking is most easily seen on the cinquefoil, 
but it is also present at the bottom left of the shared upright of the mr monogram : 
here too some of the double-struck area of the true coin has been tidied up. 

On forgeries of this type, one can also expect other imperfections of the original 
coin, due to wear, buckling, or knocks, to show up on the copies. These may sometimes 
betray a forgery, even without comparison with the original. Thus a James IV crown, 
now in a forgery tray at Messrs. Spink, reproduces the buckling of Richardson 
fig. 91 : this must have been on both false dies, which were then used with a different 
die-axis, so that the varying thickness of the ‘coin’ was enough to condemn it. 
Conversely, the exact opposition of ridge and hollow on the two faces of the 
twenty-shilling piece Burns 2 provides confirmation of its genuineness. In making 
the false dies from this, the forger appears to have effected some reduction of the 
buckling, particularly in the field. Nevertheless, the false pieces still show a raised 
area at the top right of the shield, and a hollow below this, and also a raised area 
on the loop of the r of the monogram on the reverse. On 1 0 and 1 1 there is no 
correspondence between raised areas and hollows on the opposite faces, while it is 
impossible to check this from the photographs of 9 because the piece is so well rounded. 

Some further comments apply to the false pieces individually. 

No. 9. On this piece only, the tops of c, i, and l of ancilla show double-striking. 
Wingate wrote that ‘in many instances . . . double striking ... so characteristic of 
the genuine coin, has been reproduced in a very artistic manner’, suggesting that this 
was intentional. It now appears that the forger took some pains to reduce the 
double-striking of the copied coin, and it may be simply that he saw no reason to 
discard any copy because of accidental double-striking, knowing how common this 
was with true hammered coins. 

No. 10. When I inquired about the weight of this piece, the late Mr. D. J. A. 
Thompson added the following: ‘The provenance of this piece is curious, it is said 
to have come from the Dick Institute at Kilmarnock and to have passed through a 
fire there in 1909; this accounts for the curious surface and deep red colour of the 
coin, though I have heard the opinion expressed that the coin is not genuine. On 
the whole I should be inclined to pass it.' 10 There are indeed coinciding weak areas 
on both sides, which are not on the Coats coin nor on no. 9, but these may be a 
result of the fire. My determination of the specific gravity, by weighing in air and 
suspended in toluene, is not conclusive, but does suggest that the gold is not better 
than 22 carats, instead of the correct 23 carats. My result doubtless errs on the low 
side, but comparison with the results for abbey crowns (which are not much heavier) 


10 Letter dated January 1968. 
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shows that the errors should not account for the discrepancy. These specific-gravity 
determinations were made under the same conditions, on the same day. 

Measured s.g. Expected 

Twenty-shilling piece no. 10 17-4 18-7 (23 carats) 

Abbey crowns (mean of 10, mostly James V) 17-3 17-8 (2 carats) 

The expected values quoted here are on the assumption of the alloying metal being 
silver alone. For sovereign gold of 22 carats, in accordance with the 1829 trial plate, 
i.e. with about equal silver and copper, the specific gravity should be about 17-8, 
and this might have been used by Jons. 

No. 11. This was ticketted as false by A. B. Richardson and naturally omitted 
from his catalogue of the NMAS collection. It is of somewhat redder gold than the 
three genuine pieces in that museum. A few irregularities of surface, other than those 
common to the three false pieces described here, appear to have been present on the 
blank. 

Another letter to R. W. Cochran-Patrick (also in the Hunterston collection) doubt- 
less refers to the acquisition of this specimen. On 21 January 1874, E. Burns wrote 
that ‘the only presentable forgeries at Chapman’s Sale were the Ancilla and the Half 
Ryal of 1555, both of which Mr. Carfrae secured for the Museum. The other coins 
could not have deceived anyone and were of no assistance for numismatic purposes.’ 



THE CROMWELL LORD GENERAL MEDAL 

BY SIMON 


MARVIN LESSEN 


Foreword 

This paper is the second in a series on Thomas Simon’s medals of Oliver Cromwell. 1 
No contemporary documents are known regarding the Lord General medal (Medallic 
Illustrations 388/7), neither warrants, orders, or accounts. None of these may ever 
have existed for the medal could have been a private commission. The first known 
appearance of the medal was in the eighteenth century, and all information originates 
from George Vertue’s writings, mainly in his various notebooks. This presentation 
discusses and illustrates the die, the trial specimen, the restrikes with their die cracking 
and rusting trends, and the copies or imitations. 

The medal is uniface and unsigned, and was never completed or issued. The die 
cracked drastically at the top, possibly initially or during the later restriking period. 
All existing examples are restrikes, with the exception of one original preliminary 
lead trial and one wax impression. The die face is round, but the design is enclosed 
in an oval with provision for an integral suspension loop. The restrikes may be on 
a full round flan the size of the die face, or on an oval flan (probably struck on a 
round flan and trimmed down to the oval). The round types are normally the earlier. 
There is an eighteenth-century copy, probably of continental origin, somewhat 
contemporary with the round restrikes, and this used the Simon bust puncheon. 
Additionally, there is another eighteenth-century copy, most likely English, which is 
a direct imitation of the Verlue illustration. 

Origin and purpose 

Cromwell became Lord or Captain-General (Commander-in-Chief of Parliament’s 
Armies) on 26 June 1650, replacing Thomas Fairfax w'ho was unwilling to participate 
in the invasion of Scotland. The Battle of Dunbar was on 3 September 1650, and 
Thomas Simon was in Edinburgh about January 1650/1 to sketch Cromwell for the 
proposed Dunbar medal. On 16 December 1653 Cromwell became Lord Protector. 
Although he may have technically retained the Lord General title after that date, 
the Protectorate title would seem to preclude the use of the other. Thus the Lord 
General medal must have been proposed during the period June 1650 and December 
1653. The actual date within that period cannot be determined, but there are a few' 
possibilities for narrowing the interval. 

Since the medal was never finished the question arises why Simon, w'ho w'ould 
have devoted considerable effort to create the bust puncheon, did not make a new' 
die after his initial!?) attempt failed. 2 Perhaps he decided the massive relief was 

1 Tlie first was M. Lessen. "The Cromwell Lord ; Of course there is no guarantee the die crack 
Protector Medal By Simon'. BNJ xlvii (19771. 114. originated with Simon It could have occurred when 
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impractical for a struck medal relative to the die-sinking and striking equipment he 
had available. More likely the medal was found to be redundant before it was 
completed, either because the Dunbar medal was ordered or the Protectorate was 
formed. The latter possibility is a weak one for it implies Cromwell was Lord General 
for a few years before a medal was considered, and then for no obvious event. 
Similarly a reward for the 3 September 1651 Battle of Worcester is a weak argument 
since there were still two years remaining before the Protectorate in which to make 
a replacement die. 

The most attractive of the possibilities is that it was a 1650 production superseded 
by the events of Dunbar. The bust is a direct copy from one of Walker’s full-length 
portraits, such as that in the National Portrait Gallery, tentatively dated to 1649,- ! or 
one of the numerous derivative copies. The crease in the brow, the hair locks, and 
the collar folds are all the same. Simon could have received a commission specifying 
this portrait for it seems to have been a favourite of Oliver's. If the portrait was 
truly available in 1649, it is certainly reasonable to postulate a date for the medal 
between June 1650 and c. January 1650/ 1. 4 a period during which Cromwell was in 
Scotland and not available for a live sitting. This then would be Simon’s initial 
Cromwell work, and does not obviate the need for a subsequent trip to Edinburgh; 
in fact it could support the need for a live sitting if, after his presumed problems, 
he felt the only practical way to cut a bust of Cromwell in steel was in profile and 
preferably from his own sketches. All other Cromwell portraits by Simon are 
left-profile and derive in some form from the Dunbar portrait. 

General purpose military portrait medals or badges were usual for the leading 
Parliamentary generals (such as Essex, Manchester, and Fairfax) during the Civil 
Wars, although these were always casts. The purpose of the Lord General medal 
w as not as a family or personal medal such as the numerous examples by the Simon 
brothers, which were casts from wax models, for the legend is loo formal and the 
purpose of a die is to provide for mass production. It is not necessary to assume a 
reverse die was intended. A blank could have been the desired surface for personal 
engraving by the recipient, although there was no tradition for that. 

Henfrey 5 considered the origin date to be late 1651-2. with the round medals being 
originals, and the ovals as c. 1723 'modern impressions’. His main argument for a 
post-Dunbar date was that Simon would not have been sent on a long journey to 
take the portrait if he already had one. But Henfrey probably was unaware that the 
facing portrait did not originate with Simon and might well have pre-dated Dunbar, 
nor did he realize the medal was never issued and all specimens with which he was 
familiar were restrikes. 

Earliest references 

So far as I can determine the earliest printed reference to the Lord General medal 
is in Vertue’s published book of 1753. 6 However, he was aware of the medal and 

rcslrikes were lirsl attempted, but it is reasonable to the Lord General medal could have been an initial 
assume that Simon saw the first traces of the crack. attempt to fill that order, though doubtfully so. 

3 David Piper. "The Contemporary Portraits of Oliver ! H W'. Henfrey. Nnmismata Cromnvlliitnn. 1877. 
Cromwell’. Walpole Society, xxxiv (1958). A similar pp. 9-11. 

portrait at Leeds has a 1649 date on Ihe back 0 George Verttte. Medals. Coins Great Seals etc. of 

4 The Dunbar medal was ordered 10 Sept. 1650. and Thomas Simon, 1753 (1st edn.). 
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made several important notes years before, which he then neglected, for his final 
published statements are not fully consistent with his notes. It will be best to present 
the Vertue material and one other reference chronologically, and then summarize 
the medal's progress during the first half of the eighteenth century, a period 
representing its only known history. 

Vertue made his first note about the medal after he had examined the die between 
1721 and 1725. He noted, 

in the Hands of Mr House Jeweler in the City a Die of Oliver Cromwells face in front done by 
T. Simonds. (this man was aprentice to one that learnt ol'Tho. Symmonds seal graver) see Mr Murrey.’ 

In the same notebook on a later page and therefore somewhat later in time, but 
still between 1721 and 1725, he says, after a sentence on the 1653 Naval Reward, 

another I saw' of Olivers own head rais'd out. the full face about this size, perfectly like him. of this 
Dy there are few to be seen. 8 



/ , 


This statement implies there were products from the die in the 1721-5 period, although 
it is not clear what Vertue saw. 

Some time at the early end of the 1 739-51 period he quotes a significant newspaper 
article as follows: 

August 1738 Morning Advertiser About 200 medals gold silver & copper of Oliver Cromwell have 
been lately struck at his Majestys Mint in the Tower from a dye cut in his time— when Leutcnant 
General— before he was Protector. The form oval a face full right in front. The dye cracks at the 
lop (said to be found in Holland) (but that is false)— for it was known to be here in London— but 
was not p[olished ?] by T. Simon and left unfinished no reverse— 1 heard Mr Arundcll 9 Esq Mstr of 
the Mint give leave to having struck off But some people must be bit with foreign dyes one at Geneva 
has since been copied and passes for the work of Simon— having his mark T. S.'° 

This last comment refers lo the Lord General copy signed T. S. Portions of this 
manuscript note must be Vcrtue’s editorializing, but I have been unable to find the 
original newspaper (‘Morning Advertiser’ is apparently only a sub-title) to determine 
the parts that are his. 

A further published note correlates with the above even though the die (note that 
only one die is mentioned) is not described. From the Northampton Mercury, 10 July- 
1738, 

London July 6. A Curious Dye of Oliver Cromwell, cut in London during his Usurpation, was lately 
puchas'd in Flanders, and brought to the Tower, where the Hon, Richard Arundell, Esq. has given 
leave for a certain Number to be struck in Gold and Silver for the Curious." 


’ Vertue I. Il'W/m/e Society, xviii (1930). Xy. from BM , 
Add MSS. 23069. written 1721 5. 

8 Vertue I, ibid., p. 123. 

0 Richard Arundell was Master of the Mint from May 
1737 to 1745. 


,u Vertue's notebook on coins and medals. 1739 51. 
BM. Add. MSS. 23077, p. 57. First noted and shown lo 
me by Joan Martin. Not published by the Walpole 
Society. 

" NC. o.s. xi (1848 9). 103. 
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Finally, in his 1753 published work on Simon Vertue discusses the Lord General 
medal by stating, 

A few being struck, there appeared a flaw or crack in the steel Dye, for which reason it was not 
much used; or, as it was performed about the Time that he was Lieutenant General, and before he 
advanced to be Lord Protector, the Stile being already cut. could not be altered, and therefore was 
disused and laid by, without any Reverse made to it. This Dye, ‘tis said, was conveyed into Holland, 
about thirty Years since, and many were struck off in Silver etc. And tho' crack'd the Medal sold lor 
an high Price here. So great was the Profit made of it. that another was imitated after it, but in a Circle, 
and probably at Geneva, wherein the Head was copied so exactly, and the letters T. S. on it. that it 
passes for the Original, tho' it differs also in the Inscription, which is ouv.d.g.r.p.ang.sco.et.hib.pro. 

When this was done, to make a Reverse to it, they have copied from another Medal, representing a 
Lion Sejant, holding a Scutcheon of Anns . 12 

The first medal he illustrates as the genuine one is oval, with a wide oval border (PI. 
XVIII, 19). 13 Surprisingly, he shows an integral loop, and likely he was depicting the 
lead trial specimen. Perhaps this is what he saw for his second 1721-5 notation. I 
do not know when he wrote the published text, but within his prolific notebooks 
there is an entry dated May 1743, 14 in which he gives his reasons for the forthcoming 
work, and implies a good many of the plates, and some text, were finished. 

In summary then the die was certainly available in London in the 1721-5 period. 
It may well have come from Holland earlier like other Simon material, but there is 
nothing to firmly substantiate this. Between that time and mid- 1 738 it was probably 
dormant and unused (it makes little sense for it to have gone to Holland and then 
returned to London during that period). In mid-1738 the Royal Mint had the cracked 
die, probably borrowed from the owner (Mr. House?), and a substantial number 
were struck for collectors, all on round flans (though this is not stated) in gold, silver, 
and copper. This conforms properly to the existing specimens in the round flan series. 
The ‘Geneva’ copy was made before 1751, and very likely prior to 1739. 

Since the medal is unrecorded before about 1721 and unpublished before Vertue’s 
book in 1753, there is obviously no guarantee it is Simon's work, especially since it 
is unsigned. There has never been a challenge to Simon's authorship, nor will there 
be in this paper. The style and quality (and even the die cracking) are all those of 
Simon, although the lettering has both similarities to and differences from his other 
work. The fact remains there is no definite proof. 

The die 

The original die in all its cracked and strengthened glory is still extant in the 
Museum of London (PI. XV, l), 15 but the bust puncheon is not known to exist. The 
die was in the possession of the Wyon firm in the nineteenth century; 16 later it was 


12 Vertue's Simon, op. cit., p. 14 and pi. xii. Both 
Henfrcy and Metlalik Illustrations based their 'c 1723* 
and after 1720" dates, respectively, on Vertue 1753 minus 
thirty years. 

15 The Geneva copy he illustrates is the normal MI 
410/46. 

14 Vertue I, op. cit., p, 7, from BM Add, MSS. 23070, 
at the end. While MSS. 23070 was written 1725 31. this 
portion was added to the notebook later and has dates 


at least as late as 1743. 

14 Accession number A12385 The 1 x illustration is 
rephotographed from a London Museum print. The 2 x 
illustration is of the centre portion of the die. negative 
reversed. 

16 Hawkins. Franks, and Grueber, Medallic Illustra- 
tions , etc. (MI), 1885. vol i. p 388, and Henfrey. op 
cit.. p. 225. 



in the Tangye collection, 17 from which it was donated to the then London Museum. 
It is a steel shouldered die having a slightly concave round face on a square shank; 
the design being within an offset oval. The shank is now enclosed by two heavy 
strengthening frames or bands, which were added in the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century to permit further restriking with the badly cracked die. Fig. 1 is a sectional 
view of the die as it currently exists. The total height is approximately 30 mm., with 
the die face being about 6 mm. 


round face enclosing oval design 



All specimens of the medal were struck from this same die, and all specimens 
except the trials were from the die in its present state, the trials being from this die 
in its earlier state. Any non-planchet flaw evident on any medal will be similarly 
found on the die 18 although this may not be evident from the plates due to 
photographic lighting and reproduction. 19 

The medals 

The medals will be described under distinct group or type headings. Various factors 
determine these groups, but the primary criteria for separating the bulk of the material 
are die flaws. Fig. 2 is a sketch of the major flaws on the entire round die face. It 
is hoped most of these are evident in the plates. The group descriptions will refer to 
this sketch. 


a =The major die break, early. 

b = Flaw or nick from (he sash, does not seem to have spread, 
early. 

c = Crack a minor nick at the edge of the die very early, it did 
not develop as a major crack until very late, 
it = Spots, possibly rust but more likely just pits, early, 
e =Crack. very similar to r, late. 

/ = Continuation crack o I t’, very late, 

g =Rust spots on armour, late. 

Ii =Rust spots behind lower part of head, early restrikes, 
i = Depression early, resulting in small cracks, late, 
k =Rust spots behind upper part of head, late. 
m. « = Rust spots, early restrikes 



Fk;. 2. Major Die Flaws 


The flaw at 2 o’clock is late and does not appear on any medals. It is on the round 
portion of the die face and hence does not show on the oval restrikes. 

Sir Richard Tangye, The Cromwellian Collection. 10 Plate photography by the author, except where 
1905, p. 125. noted, who apologizes for the mixture of sizes, contrasts, 

ls F.xcept for the unexplained crack (PI. XVIII, 17). lighting, and quality. 
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None of the medals exhibit more than the faintest beginnings of letter bifurca- 
tion, whether struck in a collar or not. This is not surprising from a die whose 
lettering is not at the edge, where the maximum radial flow of metal would be 
experienced. 

Group A. Trial strikings are the earliest Lord General medals. These are prototypes 
by Simon, which show characteristics that are earlier than the extant die (and thus 
earlier than all subsequent restrikes), while still exhibiting characteristics that could 
only have come from the same die. There are two examples known, both in the 
British Museum. One is a fascinating massive lead strike (Al) (PI. XV, 2), 20 with the 
die face so deeply impressed in the lead that the outline of the square shank of the 
die is also evident (the original shank of the die before strengthening bands were 
added). All gross measurements and comparisons I have made on the trial piece 
agree with the existing die, a die which is in a later state than when it made the trial. 
The beginning of flaw c is present to a degree matching that of the earliest round 
restrikes. However, there are major differences in the design such as: the hair is much 
freer and less formally finished; there arc no stops at the end of the legend; the left 
shoulder sash is different and somewhat less finished; and the lettering is cruder 
than that of the final version. The trial shows that the die originally had an im- 
pression for an integral loop, an arrangement that was lost on all restrikes due to 
the major top die break. The reverse of this medal has some marks scratched 
on it, which undoubtedly have no significance, but are shown next to the plate 
illustration. The second trial example is a badly cracked wax impression (A2) 
(PI. XV, 3), ex Sloanc collection, exhibiting all the same characteristics. Its survival 
is miraculous. 

Group B. Round Early Restrikes are the first of the 'production' pieces, and these 
correlate properly with the 1738 notices. They exist in gold (Bl), silver (B2), and 
copper (B3). Each, except the first illustrated gold specimen, will show the rust spots 
within the oval, but the outside rust spots and flaws may or may not be present, 
leading to the belief that medals without the top crack are the earliest and therefore 
originals. This is not true for those without obvious flaws have been expertly tooled 
and reworked, very likely by Royal Mint personnel at the time of striking. This was 
a reasonable undertaking for the purpose of these restrikes with a cracked die was 
to produce fine examples for collectors, not to provide die-state studies. The edge 
of most specimens shows distinct witness-line traces of the steel band used in 
conjunction with a surrounding collar during striking, and all witness lines noted 
appear related to each other, implying or confirming the medals were made at the 
same time. These witness lines are sketched on the plates next to each of the Group B 
round medals. The plate illustrations for the following medals should be examined 
with the realization that different metals of varying thickness, while struck at the 
same time, may produce different resultant flaw’ characteristics. 

PI. XVI, 4. Gold, 422-3 gr., Lessen collection, witness line, top flaw tooled out, top portion 21 of 
medal polished, letters re-cut, flaws m, b, c (early), d, g. There is no evidence of rust li and k. which 


3 “ Accession number M7325. Negative by Ray area from approximately If) o’clock to 2 o’clock was 
Gardner. The 2x illustration is of the centre portion. polished, thus removing flaw n rust 
21 When the top flaw was tooled away the surrounding 
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may have been polished oul, allhough this does not seem to be the case, and ihe inner held is not 
normally re-worked on these medals. The flan is relatively thin, and an incuse image of the top flaw 
u is very obvious on the reverse. 

PI. XVI, 5. Gold. 407-8 gr.. Hird collection (Glendining photograph). I have not examined this except 
from the photograph, but the characteristics seem similar to the above. The incuse flaw image on the 
reverse is illustrated, and there may be some bending associated with it. 

PL XVI, 6. Copper, 336 0 gr.. Lessen collection, witness line, not retouched, with flaws a, m. h. c 
(early), <■/, g, h, k. A virtually identical specimen is in the Ashmolean Museum (from the M. H. Grant 
collection 1953) on which I did not discern a witness line that I would have expected. 

PI. XVI, 7. Copper, 406-9 gr.. Lessen collection, witness line, top flaw tooled out. letters recut, entire 
surrounding area polished leaving only the flaws within the oval b, g. h , k ; incuse image of top flaw 
is visible on the reverse. 

PI. XVI, 8. Copper. 300-5 gr.. Lessen collection, witness line, top flaw tooled out. top portion of 
medal polished and letters recut; flaws m, b, c (early), cl. g, h, k. 

PL XVII, 9. Silver, 508-2 gr., Lessen collection, witness line, not retouched, with flaws a, m, b. c 
(early), ci, g. Ii. k. 

PI. XVII. 10. Silver. British Museum M7323, reverse only illustrated. This medal is fully tooled and 
polished as copper specimen 7 The reverse is very interesting in that it shows overstriking (in this case 
with an effectively blank die or flat surface) with the unexplained underletters T g still visible. I am 
unable to explain the centre boss w-ith radiating crack, and I neglected to examine this medal for a 
witness line. If the understrike can be identified it may prove useful for dating purposes. 

The British Museum also possess a thin-flan silver medal and thick-dan copper 
medal, each with the full top flaw and the expected witness line. 

All Group B medals were produced at the same time yet, because of various degrees 
of rework applied to some examples, they can appear to range from very early clean 
originals to very late heavily flawed restrikes. Undoubtedly the major top die crack 
deteriorated somewhat during this small restrike period, and it is possible (he 
strengthening frames were added then. 

The gold specimens are rare, but it is difficult to differentiate those found due to a 
lack of catalogue illustrations and pedigrees. 1 have recorded the following: 

Lessen collection, ex Ockcnden. Warner. Baldwin 1938. Sotheby. 20 Dec. 1938 (34); 422-3 gr.. 
sg 19-44. (PL XVI. 4) 

Glendining. 6 Dec. 1978 (302), Glendining, 7 Dec. 1977 (71). SC MB Oct. 1974 (GM 868), Hird 
collection. Glendining, 6 Mar. 1974 (296). Glendining, 1 5 June 1954 (39). probably Glendining, 28 Apr. 
1947 (1 15). slight lop flaw, pierced. 407-8 gr. (PI. XVI, 5) 

Thomas collection 1844 (464) ‘exquisite specimen highly preserved' sold to Curt. (612 gr. ) 

Bieber collection 1889 (684). ex Bale. Sanders, J. Hamilton 1882 (86). top flaw-. 

Lord St. Oswald collection, Christies, 13 Oct 1964 (177). heavv top flaw. 

NCirc, Dec. 1930(3065). Dec. 1919 (76520), June 1919(72233). Hillon-Price. 1910(181). ex Montagu. 
1897 (204) illustrated; full top flaw and rust spots within the oval. i.e. not retouched. 

NCirc. July 1915 (32468), illustrated, top flaw not as full as the Montagu. 

NCirc. May 1926 (52980), heavy flaw. 

NCirc. May 1926 (52981), top flaw not as full. 

Hollis specimen, NCirc. Dec. 1919 (76521 ) illustrated, NCirc. May 1919 (72234). Sotheby, 9 Aug. 1918 
(91), the Revd. Canon Marsden, Sotheby. 19 Jan. 1869 (358). Hollis collection, Sotheby, 1817 (485) 
sold to Young. The top flaw is tooled out, and the arms and initials of Thomas Hollis arc engraved 
on the reverse. Hollis ( 1720-74) was a very interesting individual, considered a republican, who sponsored 
numerous numismatic medallic works.- 2 


22 Sec Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, edited by Francis Black bumc. 1780. Hollis had dealings with Kirk. Stuart, 
and Yeo. 
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Some of the listed specimens must be repeats of the others, and 1 estimate there 
are about six gold specimens, each of which is round, of the 1738 Group B, and 
with the top flaw either showing or tooled out. 

Group C. Early Oval Restrike is known to me from a single copper specimen 
(PI. XVII, 11) in the Ashmolean collection and mentioned in their 1833 catalogue, 
MS. Cat. 404 and 1836 catalogue 171/7. Since an oval medal w'ould probably have 
been made by trimming a round one, obviously any round medal could become oval. 
However, since this one appears to be one of a kind it will have its own grouping. 
The top flaw has been tooled out, the letters are not recut. and the flaw's are a 
(remains of), b. g, /?, k , which would place it in the same era as Group B. It may 
carry a portion of flaw e, which W'ould place it later, but I believe the mark at e may 
be a coincidental cut or scratch. 

Group D. Late Round Restrike is also known to me from a single copper example 
(PI. XVII, 12) in the Ashmolean, which is listed in the Bodleian eighteenth-century 
Med. 88, Vaux, v, 205.88, Arch. Bold. Fol. 27. There is no edge witness line, the top 
flaw has been tooled out and the letters partially recut. It exhibits flaws b, c, d e 
(trace), / (trace), g, /t, k, n, in. Because of the c, e, f flaw's it must be considerably 
later than the Group B strikings, although still in the eighteenth century because of 
its pedigree. 

Group E. Late Oval Restrikes are known in silver and are apparently the final 
productions from the die. They are reasonably common. While it is not yet possible 
to date them I would estimate very late eighteenth century to mid-nineteenth century; 
if the latter, then possibly they were produced by the Wyon firm. They are 
characterized by having a thick or very thick flan (a necessity with a seriously damaged 
die), and the latest die flaws within the oval. The top flaw may be visible or have 
been tooled out. The die was exercised to its limit when they were made. The tw'o 
illustrated examples are quite representative. 

PI. XVII, 13. Silver, 443-7 gr., Lessen collection, very thick flan, not retouched, 
w'ith flaws 0 , b, c, e, /, g, h , i, k. 

PI. XVII, 14. Silver, 310-4 gr., Lessen collection, thick flan, top flaw tooled out, 
letters recut, flaws b, c, e, /, g, /?, /, k. This is flawed more severely than the previous 
medal, possibly because of the thinner flan, but it is of the same vintage. 

Group F. Other Metal Types are difficult to define due to the nature of their 
composition. I know of three different examples, viz. a lead oval with extended 
border (FI); an oval in white metal (F2); and a round specimen (but not the full 
diameter of the die face) in pewter or tin (F3). Very likely these three are casts, in 
which case they are inconsequential, but this is very difficult to determine with lead 
or near-lead materials. If struck they would fall into the Group B vintage based on 
their flaws. 


PL XVtll, 15. Lead oval, 190 6 gr., Lessen collection, top flaw tooled out, letters not recul, flaws a. 
b , 4, g, h , k, and the reverse shows the incuse image of the top flaw a. 

PI. XVIII, 16. White metal oval, 134 6 gr.. Lessen collection, top flaw tooled out, letters not recut. 
flaws a, b. g (trace), k (only one spot). 

PL XVIII, 17. Pewter-appearing metal, round, top flaw tooled out, letters not recut. flaws a. k, d,f. 
g , h. k. The centre crack is not in the flan and is unexplained unless it is a casting flaw. This is in the 
Ashmolean from the eighteenth-century Knight collection. 
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Copy l is the ‘Dassier or Geneva' medal (Ml 410/46). Since these were known to 
Vertue seemingly as early as 1739, they may pre-date the Group B restrikes. The 
Geneva/Dassier tradition is strong enough to accept at least a continental origin for 
them. They exist in silver (la) (PI. XVIII, 18, 286- 1 gr.. Lessen collection), and copper 
(lb), and there is a lead specimen, likely cast, in the Ashmolean Museum. From 
microscopic examination, measurements, and photographic overlays, though on a 
somewhat crude scale, there can be no question the obverse die was sunk using 
Simon’s bust puncheon, a situation that presents problems. There are added rivets 
on the armour and some fringe modifications. This medal does not necessarily owe 
its prototype to Simon’s Lord General for the puncheon could have been available 
independently of the die and prior to its discovery, and of course the legends and 
reverse are unrelated to the Lord General medal. The reverse is a reasonably good 
imitation of the Lord Protector reverse. Jean Dassier (1676-1763) came to England 
in 1 728 and remained for a few years according to Forrer. 23 The medals are probably 
from a single pair of dies although I have examined too few to make a firm 
determination. The initials T. S. are under the bust. 

Copy 2. Imitation of Vertue (not in MI), is known from a single silver specimen 
(PI. XVIII, 20), NCirc. June 1978 (841 1), ex Stucker collection, Bourgey, Paris, 21 Nov. 
1977 (part of lot 60). In cataloguing for the NCirc. D. Fearon wisely noted that the 
bust is by the same hand as the imitation ‘Hitherto Hath The Lord' medal 
(MI 392/15), which is somewhat related to the Dunbar series. The medal seems to be 
copied from Vertue’s Plate xii, B illustration (PI. XVIII, 19). It is probably by (James?) 
Stuart (mid-eighteenth-century medallist) or John Kirk (1724-76), though these two 
names tend to be a catch-all for unattributed eighteenth-century English work. The 
origin of Vertue’s illustration is a Group A trial and not a round restrike, for it has 
certain affinities to the trial, not the least of which is the integral loop, a feature he 
would not have included arbitrarily. However, the imitation is not so close to the 
trial as is Vertue's illustration (for example, the orientation of the legend), yet it is 
conceivable ‘Stuart’ also copied the trial piece directly. 

Copy 3. Bust (Ml 388/8), is a unique pewter cast oval in the British Museum of 
a bust very similar to the Lord General medal, but it is not of the same dimensions 
(PI. XVIII, 21). I have no explanation for this piece. 

Discussion 

When attempting to correlate the Simon and Dassier medals with the die and 
missing bust puncheon, a serious paradox arises concerning the production sequence 
and Simon’s techniques. It is hoped at this point there is no major challenge to my 
contention that the Museum of London die is the same one used for all uniface Lord 
General medals (Groups A F), albeit in two states, preliminary and final. The question 
then is how did one puncheon form two states of the same Simon die in addition 
to the later Dassier die (Copy I ), since I claim the Dassier bust was by Simon, without 
reservations? Numerous communications on this matter have been held with Dr. 
Gaspar and Mr. Dyer, but no concurrence has been reached, and they are not 


" L. Forrer, Biographical Not i<vx «»/ Mftlttllisl.s. i. 51.' L (MI 435/87). which Dassier added to his r 1731 series 

This medal of course is unrelated to the Cromwell medal of the kings and queens of England 
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responsible for these theories. There is no completely satisfactory solution to the 
problem, but the following discussion will elaborate some of the possibilities, each 
of which assumes a puncheon was used. 

1. If Dassier used the final state of Simon’s puncheon, which matches the final 
state of the Simon die, how did this final state evolve from that of the trial group 
strikings? The conclusions for this possibility require that the final bust in the Simon 
die match the final puncheon, and negates the possibility that the bust was reworked 
by Simon in the die itself after the trial was made, otherwise the puncheon would 
have remained in its earlier state for Dassier. 

To account for this situation Simon's procedures could have been as follows: he 
carved a bust puncheon in steel (preliminary state); hardened the puncheon and used 
this to sink the steel die; punched or engraved the lettering (preliminary state), but 
did not harden the die; and struck a lead trial (Alj, which would have required 
considerable pressure, but not enough to harm the die. He was not satisfied with 
the results and reworked or repunched the letters (final state) in the die, but he did 
not rework the bust hair and sash in the die as expected. Instead he softened the 
bust puncheon, a seemingly dangerous undertaking; reworked it; rehardened it; used 
it to resink the existing die (final state); and hardened the die, but never used it so 
far as any known specimens arc concerned. 

Admittedly this is a cumbersome sequence. However, a careful study of the existing 
material, w'hich may not be fully evident from the plates. 2 '* leads to this interpretation, 
one I am forced to accept at the moment although alternates will be given. Before 
the era of matrices, the puncheons were often the most important of the tools when 
it was anticipated that multiple dies might be needed. This could have been a legitimate 
reason for Simon to modify the puncheon instead of the die. Of course his normal 
technique was to use puncheons, regardless of any other considerations. The most 
disturbing of the above assumptions is the resinking of the die, moreso than the 
softening of the puncheon. 

2. If Simon had done all engraving and re-engraving in the steel die itself, and 
then used his final die state to raise the bust puncheon, then the final and sole slate 
of the puncheon would have been available to Dassier, eliminating our problem. 
Unfortunately this presumes Simon, who was known for his use of puncheons, was 
familiar with and used matrix techniques, but there is no evidence for the latter 
supposition in any of his work. 

3. Similarly, if Simon never created a bust puncheon (or it had disappeared), and 
Dassier had possession of the Simon die, then Dassier could have used Lhe die as a 
matrix to raise a bust puncheon for his own use. It is difficult to conceive of a 
medallist going through such an operation to partially copy a medal; surely the 
Simon die would have been used directly if he had had it. 

4. Other explanations involving two puncheons or two dies by Simon are untenable. 
An independent identical bust by Dassier, either in the form of a puncheon or by 
direct engraving in the die. is perhaps in the realm of possibility, although doubtfully 
so. Even if duplication was realistic, again it is difficult to comprehend such an 


u The plate enlargements are not equal from illustration to illustration, so comparison measurements are not 
possible from them. 
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enormous effort being expended on a relatively minor commercial medal, especially 
since the reverse, while quite a good copy of Simon's work, is not an apparent 
attempt at exact replication. If Dassier was producing a concoction of a Cromwell 
medal by Simon and had a puncheon at hand, he would have used it (assuming he 
understood it was by Simon and of Cromwell), otherwise he likely would have cut 
an obverse die of less elaboration. In fact, perhaps a good reason for making such 
a copy in the first place was because a major component (puncheon) happened to 
have been available at the time. 

5. A final consideration might be given to a hot-stamping procedure whereby a 
hard specimen of a restrike medal could have been used as a master puncheon to 
sink a die into hot, softened steel. 1 do not know if such forgery methods were known 
in this period, but it is not a likely method to have been used for the Dassier copy, 
and it is not certain that restrikes pre-dated the Dassier (an original Simon medal, 
even if one had existed then, would have been too rare to use as a tool because of 
its inevitable destruction in punching). 

Conclusions and summary 

Perhaps in 1650, and prior to the Dunbar medal, Simon made a bust puncheon, 
prepared a preliminary obverse die for a Lord General medal, and struck at least 
one trial impression. He then reworked the same puncheon and die, but left the final 
work unfinished and unused at that stage. No original medals from the final die 
state are known, and the medal was not issued in Cromwell’s time. The reason the 
project was never completed could have been due to die failure, or a cancellation of 
the requirement for the medal, or both. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century a continental copy was produced, possibly 
by Dassier, the die of which was formed from Simon’s bust puncheon. 

In 1738 Simon's die w'as available in rusted and cracked(?) condition. This was 
used by the Royal Mint for a commercial venture, and approximately two hundred 
round gold, silver, and copper specimens were struck, most or all with the use of a 
collar enclosing a spring-steel band. All of these restrikes, which were the first 
production batch of the Lord General medal, exhibited the major top die crack and 
other flaws, but many were tooled and reworked to hide the flaws. There is no 
evidence the die was used between the 1650s and 1738. 

At some later date, but likely in the eighteenth century, strengthening frames were 
added to the shank of the badly cracked die to permit further striking. This die is 
still in existence. A number of oval medals were the resultant product, and these 
show a great deal of further die deterioration. 
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ADDENDUM 

The Museum of London die was in the Major Finlay sale, Sotheby, 9 Apr. 1900 
(300), bought by Spink for £3. 3.9., and this is apparently when Tangye obtained it. 
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THE SOVEREIGN REMEDY: TOUCH-PIECES 
AND THE KING’S EVIL 1 


NOEL WOOLF 

Thk study of Touch-Pieces forms a very small corner of numismatics. Excluding die 
variations there are a bare dozen types known; and of these one is known only by 
two examples. The basic research was done more than half a century ago : in England 
by Miss Helen Farquhar on the numismatic aspects, and by Dr. Raymond Crawfurd 
on the medical and liturgical; and in France, with a wider historical, philosophical, 
and metaphysical approach, by Professor Marc Bloch. It is only within recent years 
that Professor Bloch’s work has been available in English. A great deal of the 
information herein obviously derives from these three sources, and much of it is a 
distillation of their observations. Miss Farquhar’s and Dr. Crawfurd’s researches 
were of course complementary, and perhaps it was because they were both so well 
and so thoroughly done that so little has been written on these related matters since. 
But fifty or more years later viewpoints and perspectives have changed and there 
may even be new scraps of evidence. 

For the sake of clarity the term 'Touch-Piece' has been reserved for those medalets 
made between the Restoration of Charles II and the death of his great-nephew Henry, 
Cardinal Duke of York, in 1807. They were designed solely for use in Touching cere- 
monies and had no monetary value. The earlier pieces used in a similar manner are 
referred to by their monetary name 'Angels’. They are all of them, of course, classed 
as 'Healing Pieces'. 

It is not easy to find enough specimens to make an effective and exhaustive study 
for the establishment of die variations, linkages, etc. and no claim is made that those 
described or illustrated in these pages form a comprehensive range. It is hoped that 
this work may encourage those who have one or more Touch-Pieces in their possession 
to take a new and closer look at them and hopefully enlarge on my observations— even 
to disagree with them and so open up the subject to further research. 


1 I am greatly indebted to Mr, G, P. Dyer, librarian 
and curator of the Royal Mint Museum, for allowing 
me to examine some puncheons used for making Touch- 
Pieces, and for providing me with photographs of them, 
and for much other information. Also to Mr. Nicholas 
Mayhew for allowing me to examine and photograph 
the James 8 Touch-Piece in the Ashmolcan Museum: to 
Mr. R B K Stevenson of the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland, and to Miss Linda Deer of the 
Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine. 

My grateful thanks are also due to Messrs. A H 
Baldwin & Sons Ltd. and in particular to Mr Michael 
Sharp, for providing me with many opportunities to 
examine material, and for his interest and good advice. 


Lastly I would wish to thank Mrs. Joan Martin, 
formerly at the Dept, of Coins and Medals at the British 
Museum, and Lt.-Col J. K. R Murray whose generous 
sharing of information he had collected on weights of 
many Touch-Pieces gave me the initial push into the 
subject, and to many other kind friends who knowingly, 
or unknowingly, supplied me with scraps of information 
Descriptions of dies and their linkages, etc. have been 
arranged for easy reference in appendices A to F. on 
pages 115-19 Illustrations appear on plates xix xxii and 
numbered references are given in the text They are also 
separately indexed on pages 120- 1 Touch-Pieces, coins, 
and tokens are reproduced approximately x2. 
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The Healing Touch and the Healing Piece 
There has always been an association in men's minds between Sickness and Evil; 
and the particular Evil that came to be known in this country as the King's Evil, or 
Morbus Regius, and in France as Mai le Roi, was conveniently known by the 
all-embracing term Scrofula. In fact it covered a number of pathological conditions 
all of which gave rise to similar or related symptoms. 

True Scrofula was, and indeed still is, a tubercular infection of the lymph-nodes. 
If allowed to go untreated it could result in suppurating sores. It was not usually 
fatal, but it could be disfiguring and embarrassing, and cause great distress. It is 
only in recent times that medicine has been able to effect a cure, though throughout 
history remedies have been offered, many of which were, to our ears, of a revolting 
nature. 

Quite late in the nineteenth-century recipes were still being published for curing 
Scrofula. 

1. Take as much cream of tartar as lies on a shilling. 

2. Drink lor 6 weeks half a pint of strong decoction of devil's bit (a herb of the Scabious species). 

3. Make a leaf of dried burdock into a pint tea; take half a pint twice a day for 4 months, 1 have 
known this cure hundreds. 

4. Mix a scruple of burnt sponge with four grains of rhubarb for a dose; take it night and morning 
in a cup of whey. 

Being a condition in which natural remissions of the symptoms, and sometimes 
spontaneous healings, were by no means unknown it was inevitable that people 
should seek mystical and magical explanations for them. 

Passing naked children three times through a hole in a tree or stone was considered 
a 'cure' for scrofula for many centuries; the symbolic act of ‘rebirth’ supposedly 
freed them of their affliction. And if a child, why not an adult too? Hanging a Healing 
Piece threaded on a white silk ribbon round the neck of an afflicted person may 
subconsciously have echoed the same symbolism. The Healing Piece was put on with 
prayers, and the sores were Touched by the King. It w»as important too that the 
Healing Piece should continue to be worn by the sufferer, thus making it an amulet 
rather than a talisman. 

Professor Marc Bloch showed that Robert II of the Franks (996-1017) was the 
first king to practice Touching for Scrofula. 1 2 Robert was a man of great piety, and 
his subjects credited him with the gift of healing not as a king but as a priest. 

From very early times leadership of a community came from two sources ; spiritually 
from the priesthood, and temporally from the physical prou'ess of an individual. 
Only later did the two merge, and priest and king come to be one person; but even 
then such was the supremacy of the priest that he was needed to make the leader 
into a king. 

It has been supposed that the belief that a prayer and the Royal Touch could cure 
scrofulous conditions grew up around Edw'ard the Confessor, but as Professor Bloch 
demonstrated, although Edward (1042-66) was revered as a man of God, only one 
healing by him w'as ever recorded. 3 It was not until nearly a hundred years later that 


1 Bloch. The Royal Touch, Sacred Monarchy and Scrofula m England and France, English edition, 1973. 

pp. 12 21. •’ Ibid,, pp. 21 7. 



Henry Beauclerc (1 100-35), looking to substantiate his own royalty, remembered the 
Sainted Edward’s one recorded cure and claimed that the power of healing had 
descended to himself. In the process a whole history of healings was posthumously 
fabricated for the Confessor. 

It was usual, when the Royal Touch was being administered, to give money to 
the sufferers. In England, during the Middle Ages, this payment was in the nature 
of alms, and amounted to a labourer’s wages for a day, or one penny. 

The Angel coin first made its appearance about 1470. It took its name from the 
figure on the obverse of St. Michael slaying the dragon of Evil. 4 There is an association 
here with the healing of disease and it may be significant that the value of the coin 
6s. 8 r/., was the recognized professional fee for a doctor; or a lawyer. The reverse 
of the coin carried the ship familiar on so many other coins. 

The inscription on the reverse, ‘Per Crucem Tua Salva Nos Christe Redemptor’, 
suggests that it may well have been intended from the first as a Healing Piece. 

Because the power of healing through Touch was regarded as a part of the Divine 
Right of Kingship, handed down the line— more or less direct— from the Sainted 
King Edward, and confirmed by unction, it could have been the basis of a good 
piece of public relations during the Wars of the Roses, when it was important for 
the current claimant to establish royalty. Only the rightful king could heal. Professor 
Bloch believed that it may have been to encourage the sick to come to him that 
Edward IV introduced the Angel and at once raised the value of alms given from a 
silver penny to a golden 6^. 8 cl. 

The importance of the Royal Touch to the community can be adjudged from the 
fact that Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice in the reign of Henry VI, later justified 
his support of the Yorkists against the Lancastrian Queen Margaret on the grounds 
that the sick would have been deprived had there been a woman on the throne. Only 
a king could cure, he said, who had been anointed in the hands. A woman might 
not be anointed in the hands, according to his reasoning, which, if it ever had any 
force at all, did not deter our two Tudor Queens or the last of the Stuarts to occupy 
the throne of England. 5 

Later we find the Duke of Monmouth being accused at his trial that ‘he touched 
children of the King’s Evil and did exercise the other functions of royal dignite’. 
And in 1719 the Jacobites in London were being accused by the Whigs of trying to 
uphold the divinity of James III with stories of his having Touched and healed scores 
of diseased persons. Another challenger of the divine right, at least in the eyes of 
the College of Physicians, was an elderly gardener, one called James Leveretl, who 
was accused and tried by the college in 1637 of pretending to cure many diseases, 
including the King's Evil, by the touch of his hands. 

The supposed healing powers of the Stuarts were not confined to the touch of 
their hands or the wearing of their gold. After the execution of Charles 1, blood-stained 
relics preserved at Ashburnham were for long a focus for Sussex peasantry suffering 
from scrofula. 1 ’ There are many stories, too. connecting relics of this martyr-king 
with miraculous cures, and well into the nineteenth century his crowns and 

1 In heraldic terms the Beast is not a Dragon but a Queens Consort and not to Queens Regnant. 

Wyvcrn having as it does only two legs. “ 1'arquhar, ’Royal Charities’, BNJ xii (1916). 113. 

5 His reasoning may have been intended to apply to 
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half-crowns, handed down from generation to generation, were still being used in 
the Shetlands to effect healings. 


The Rubric and the Angel 

It was Henry VII who codified the practices of the past into a Divine Service; 
thereby creating a Touching ceremony. The alms that were previously given became 
a Healing Piece. The coin was used for crossing the sufferers’ sores, and was then 
hung about their necks on a white silk ribbon by the king’s own hand— not, as the 
alms had been handed to them, after the ceremony by an almoner. This was good 
sound public relations. The amulet became a permanent memento of the King— A 
Sovereign Remedy. 

Henry set a pattern that lasted with only minor changes for 160 years. His successor 
Henry VIII does not appear to have been very prolific in his Touching Ceremonies, 
but he did introduce one novelty — a small annulet placed to one side of the Angel’s 
head— perhaps to show where the hole could safely be pierced to avoid damage both 
to the Angel and to the inscription on the reverse. 

It is noticeable that although Henry debased the coinage, reducing the weight of 
the sovereign from 240 grains to 200 grains, the Angel was kept at the same 80 grains 
it had always been, thus raising its relative value to 85 ., even though the fineness of 
the gold had been reduced. 

Edward VI restored the fineness, increasing the value to IOj. ; a state of affairs 
that was maintained by Mary and Elizabeth (except between 1562 and 1572). James 
I and Charles I both kept the value at 10s., but only by reducing the weight. This 
apparent reluctance of successive sovereigns to debase the Angel implies that the coin 
was held in unusual regard, and supports a case being made for some mystic 
association between angel-gold and the healing power. 

It seems unlikely that there was any Touching by the young and sickly Edward VI. 
Mary took the ceremony very seriously, and the text on her Angels was altered to read, 
a DomiNO EACrvrn est istvd et ESI MiRABile in oculis nostris. (It is the Lord's doing 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.) As the same inscription appears on her sovereigns 
and her ryals, perhaps one should not read too much into this. 

Mary Tudor pressed the sufferers’ sores with her two hands. Later in the ceremony 
she touched the places with the golden coin, making the sign of the cross with it. 
Then she threaded a white silk ribbon through the hole in the coin and hung it about 
the patient's neck. The number who received this treatment at any one time was 
small compared to those treated during Stuart times. 

Elizabeth made no changes on the coin, other than her titles, and rather surprisingly 
she continued to make the sign of the cross when presenting the coins. James 1 was 
at first loath to Touch at all. Touching had never been practised by the kings of 
Scotland. The superstition accorded ill with Scottish Calvinism. James was persuaded, 
however, that to abandon w'hat had become the Royal Health Service would be a 
most unpopular act. To salve his conscience he omitted the cross that had always 
topped the ship’s mast, and the words ‘et est mirabile’ that Mary had included in 
the inscription. He may also have been less meticulous about using only Angels as 
Healing Pieces. Other gold coins of his are known to have been pierced, some perhaps 



for use in Healing Ceremonies. It is possible of course that not all these were used 
by James and that some may have been used later by Charles II while in exile. 

James first Touched in October 1603, and by all accounts the ceremony seems to 
have been a somewhat apologetic affair. 7 He neither wished to subscribe to the 
superstition nor to break with a tradition that was popularly supposed to benefit 
his subjects. The dilemma was resolved by treating the ritual as a prayer in which all 
were enjoined to take part and God was invoked to perform the healing. The Royal 
Touch was being handed back whence it came. It was the beginning of the end. 
James refused to make the sign of the cross, and he amended the rubric to cut out 
everything that could be considered papist. 

In James’s third coinage we find a complete change in the design of the ship. The 
stylized medieval vessel (PI. XIX, no. 1) which had endured for a century and a half 
has been replaced by a new and more realistic ship (PI. XIX, no. 2). The shield has 
become a wind-filled sail; a burgee, emblazoned with a lion, streams from the 
mast-head; and there are many recognizable pieces of rigging. High on the prow is 
a lion crowned holding a sword, and this motif is repeated at the stern. 8 

The same vessel appears on the Angels of Charles I. He changed the inscription 
to ‘Amor Populi Praesidium Regis’. (The love of his people is the King’s safeguard)— 
an ironic choice for this king! After 1643 there were no further strikings of Angels, 
and Charles had to make do with such existing coins as were still in circulation. 
There is no evidence that he ever used base-metal Healing Pieces, even during the 
Civil War, though it is likely he used silver coins on occasions when gold were not 
available. 

Both James I and Charles I Touched in London only at Easter and Michaelmas. 
They also Touched on Progresses. Charles I was the first monarch to Touch in 
Scotland. In 1633, a few days after his Scottish Coronation, he Touched about 100 
sufferers from the Evil. 9 Special Angels had been struck for the occasion by Nicholas 
Briot (PI. XIX, no. 4). The puncheon for the obverse is in the Royal Mint Museum 
(PI. XIX, no. 3). Briot made the beast a true heraldic dragon, adding a second pair 
of legs. Only four specimens of this Angel are now known. One in the British Museum 
is unpierced; another, pierced, is in the Hunterian. 

While Charles was in Oxford in 1 643 the Committee of Safety allowed sick children 
to pass up river, through their blockade of the Thames, to be Touched by the King. 
There is a likely link between this action and a petition ‘To the Kings most Excellent 
Majesty’ of ‘divers hundreds of the Kings poore subjects, Afflicted with that grievous 
Infirmitie called The Kings Evilf who ‘have no possibility of being cured, wanting 
all meanes to gain accesse to his Majesty, by reason of His abode in Oxford’. This 


7 Blocli. p. 191. 

K These changes must have reflected the influence that 
Phineas Pett, the master ship builder, was having on the 
design of ships in the early part of seventeenth century, 
His first ship, the Prince Rural, had been launched in 
1610, and twenty years later is to be found on Charles I's 
medallion The Dominion of the Seas (Ml 256/41). 

* 'The 24 of Junij. be St Jhone Baptists day, his Maiesty 
went tohischapcll royall tn stait, and thermade a soleme 
oflertorey, and thereafter tuoched ahoute 100 persons 


that wer troubled with the Kings eivell, putting about 
eurey one of ther neck.es a pice of gold, (covned for the 
purpois) hung at a whyte silk riband.' This account by 
Lord Lyon Sir James Balfour of Dcnmylne and Kinnaird 
is quoted by lan Stewart who convincingly identifies the 
pices of gold' with Briot's Angel, Proc Stic Antiq 
Scotland, vol. XCVIII, Sessions 1964-5. pp. 270-5. But 
sec also H. Schneider in this volume for a dissenting 
opinion. 
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petition which was undoubtedly a piece of Royalist propaganda was published in 
February 1 643 for John Wilkinson. During his captivity many people came to Charles 
to be Touched. They brought their own coins and ribbons to be used as none were 
available to the King. 1 " 

Controlling the crowds 

Before moving on to the Touch-Pieces proper there is an aspect of the Touching 
ceremony worth looking at. The number of people attending at any one time could 
be very considerable, and it was usual for them to be seen the day previously by the 
Scrjeant-Surgcon, whose duty it was to pass them as suitable subjects for treatment. 
Also by a proclamation dated 18 June 1626 they were required to bring with them 
a certificate that they had not been Touched before. Many sufferers would try to 
come more than once just for the gold. In Charles l’s time those judged fit to be 
Touched were given a ticket of admission to the ceremony. This look the form of a 
metal token just over ^ inch in diameter." It was made by a Freemason and was 
cither struck or cast. The first mention of these tokens occurs in 1635, when new 
ones were being ordered to be struck at the Tower Mint. One may assume that the 
Freemason's issue had got out of hand, and that there were many spurious tokens 
about. The new tickets were to be the size of an Angel, 1 ’ and there was to be some 
form of accounting between the number issued, the number collected at the door, 
and the number of Angels used at each Touching. In 1635-6 the Mint supplied 5,500 
of these copper or brass tickets for admission to the Touching ceremony at a cost 
of 2d. each. 

No contemporary description of the Freemason's tokens is known, but Miss 
Farquhar identified them with the piece illustrated (PI. XIX, no. 5). On the obverse 
a hand from heaven hovers over the heads of four people; the legend reads ‘He 
touched them . . and this is continued on the reverse \ . . and they weare healed’. 
The reverse design is completed by a rose and a thistle linked under a crown. 

The token is obviously too small to be one of those ordered from the Mint, of 
which more than 8,000 were made between 1635 and 1639. None of these latter have 
apparently survived, and we know nothing about their form. 

The possibility should be considered that this Freemason's token may have been 
of even earlier date. We do not know whether James I used any tickets or tokens 
of admission to his Touching ceremonies. But if he did could the Freemason's issue 
have been one of his? The linking of the Rose and Thisle under the Crown could 
have been indicative of James’s attempted union of the two kingdoms in 1604. The 
symbolism can be found on some pattern coins of this monarch. Certainly it seems 
to have little or nothing to do with Touching for the King’s Evil. 

On the other hand, the token does have some kinship with a small group of medals 
by Thomas Simon (MI 282-3/90-4) (PI. XIX, no. 6). These commemorated Charles 
I’s victory in 1639 over rebellion in Scotland. In both we find the Hand from Heaven, 
and the linked Rose and Thistle, and the same leaves on the stems. If there is any 
significance in this, it seems odd Lhat Simon’s medals were struck to commemorate 
an event that occurred in the same year that the tokens went out of production. 


10 Bloch, p. 210 and Nolcs 177-8. 


" ‘Royal Charities'. BNJ xii. 124. 


' 2 Ibid., p. 121. 
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The go U! Touch- Piece— 1 — Charles II 

During his exile Charles II had Touched in the Low Countries. He used 10 t. pieces, 
and possibly other small gold coins— any that were available— and it may have been 
during this time that some of James I’s coins other than Angels came to be pierced 
and used as Touch-Pieces. But it cannot be assumed that all the gold coins of Charles 
I and James I that are pierced were necessarily used for healing. During the weeks 
after the battle of Worcester we are told that Charles relieved the tedium of 
concealment by boring holes in gold coins which were given as keepsakes to the 
friends who had helped him. 13 

In September 1660 Thomas Simon was ordered to prepare sketches and dies for 
a new Angel (PI. XIX, no. 7). 14 In his design it will be noticed that instead of the 
cross being replaced at the mast-head we now have the royal cipher, while on the 
obverse he has followed Briot’s lead and given the Beast two pairs of legs. The legend 
perpetuates the unfortunate choice of Charles I. Obviously there was an initial 
intention to bring back the coin, if only for Touching needs, but it was soon abandoned 
and only one trial piece of the reverse was struck. 

Charles first Touched at Whitehall on 23 June 1660, less than four weeks after his 
return and ten months before his coronation as King of England. 15 Obviously he 
could not use any coins of Cromwell or the Commonwealth, and for a while he had 
to continue, as he had in exile, using whatever gold pieces were available from 
previous reigns. It was another four years before his own Healing Pieces were ready. 

Angel gold had been of a standard of 23 carats 3i gr. By a warrant dated 
25 February 1664/5 special Healing Pieces were ordered of 22-carat fine gold. 1 lb. 
troy was to make 106 pieces, giving them a weight of 54-3 grains each. 

The dies were almost certainly the work of John Rocttiers. The first striking was 
about 6,700 pieces; enough to last a year and a half. These were the new Touch 
Pieces. They had no mark of value, and were not intended to be coin of the realm, 
though of course they had a bullion value — about lO.v. It has been suggested that 
some of the early Touch-Pieces may have been hammered, owing to the spread of 
the edges on some specimens. But one of them shares a die with a Pattern Farthing 
(Peck 493/4) which is undoubtedly a milled piece and one must conclude therefore 
that the Touch-Pieces, for all their irregularities of shape, were also milled. A certain 
amount of distortion obviously resulted from the crude method of piercing. 

Although the same emblems were still used on the new Touch-Pieces as had been 
traditional on the Angel, the design was very different, with a further move towards 
a representational ship. The biggest change lay in the whole piece being turned over, 
as it were. What had been the reverse now became the obverse. The royal titles w'ere 
now placed around the ship, and a simpler, more direct, legend appeared around St. 
Michael — the words ‘soli deo gloria’, an inscription that reflected the influence of 
James I. Henry VlIFs annulet disappeared: but to mark the area for piercing a space 
was now left in the obverse legend. The ship can be identified with ‘The Sovereign 
of the Seas’. It is probable that Simon's design was also based on the same ship, 
though he had made no attempt to reproduce the rigging, but followed the stylized 
sail plan of the earlier Angels. 

13 Royal Charities'. BNJ xiii. 105. 14 Ibid., pp. 96 f. 15 Pepys Diary, 23 June 1660. 
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‘The Sovereign of the Seas’ originally named 'The Royal Sovereign’, was by far 
the largest ship then afloat, and the most expensive ever built. She cost over 
£65,000 -ten times as much as any other man-of-war. She was launched at Woolwich 
in 1637, and coincidentally had a burden of 1,637 tons. (It was ironic that Charles 
should have chosen to adorn his Touch-Pieces with the ship that had contributed 
so much to his father’s downfall through the unpopular Ship Tax.) The vessel was 
accidentally destroyed by fire on 27 January 1696. John Evelyn wrote a few days 
later ‘The R : Sovraigne burnt at Chatham, that ship, which built in 1637 was perhaps 
the original Cause of all the after trouble to this day’ — a judgement written seven 
years after ‘The Glorious Revolution’. 

At least six obverses and six reverses of these first Touch-Pieces can be identified. 
The obverse dies vary considerably in the amount of detailed rigging that has been 
engraved directly on the die after the puncheon had been sunk. The puncheon, as 
can be seen, carried only the structural parts of the ship, the spars, sails, and pennants 
(PI. XX, no. 13). This particular puncheon (Hocking 105) does not appear to have 
been used for any of the six obverses noted here. Neither was it used for the tokens 
or the pattern farthings mentioned below. Another, damaged, puncheon (Hocking 
107) also in the Royal Mint Museum (PI. XX, no. 14), is interesting because the 
artist has adopted a point of view slightly above the deck line, consequently the 
design shows a perspective of the deck. This puncheon also does not appear to have 
been used for any known piece. The pattern farthing (Peck 398) also shows the deck 
in perspective, but to a markedly less degree. 

It seems reasonable to place the obverse dies with the greatest amount of detail 
among the earliest in date order. One can imagine the engraver becoming less and 
less enthusiastic about his work as he makes more and more replacements for damaged 
dies. In terms of detail two dies (Ol and 02) stand out exceptionally (PI. XXI, nos. 
17, 18). Both are from the same puncheon, but there are slight differences in the 
added rigging lines. Both show the shrouds carried down correctly on the outside 
of the hull to their attachment to the channels. Both have what appears to be a tall 
‘pillar’ visible just forward of the main mast. 16 Also both have burgees on the 
starboard ends of the main-lower and main-topsail yards. 

A more substantial reason for dating these two dies among the earliest is that one 
of them (02) is the same die that has been used for the reverse of the so-called 
‘pattern farthing’ (Peck 493/4) (PI. XIX, no. 9). This piece, obviously a mule as the 
royal titles appeared on both sides, had no mark of value. The ship side w-as described 
as the reverse. In fact the die was probably made for the Touch-Piece; there would 
be no point in leaving a space in the legend for piercing a pattern farthing. 'The 
Sovereign of the Seas’, first appears on another pattern farthing of 1662 (Peck 398) 
(PI. XIX, no. 8), and is taken from the engraving by John Payne (PI. XX, no. 10). 

Of the remaining four dies so far noted, tw'o have the letter ‘m’ with its outside 
legs spreading outwards (PI. XXI, nos. 19, 20), and the other two with them parallel 
(PI. XXI, nos. 21, 22). None of these four show' the shrouds outside the hull. The 
rigging gets progressively simpler. One of them (PI. XXI, no. 20) appears to be the 
commonest of all, being found ten times among twenty specimens examined. 


16 The ’pillar’ appears to have been a misinterpretation of a piece of lifting gear. 
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The twenty specimens showed three variations in the punctuation of the legend 

1 CAR . II . D . G . M . B . FR . ET . HI . REX . 

2 CAR . II . D . G . M . B . FR ET . HI . REX . 

3 CAR . II . D . G . M . B . FR . ET . HI . RF.X . 

All six of the reverses noted (PI. XXI, nos. 23-8) show slight differences in the detail 

of the feathers of St. Michael’s wings, in the shape of the Dying end of his cloak, 
and in the portion of the dragon’s wing showing between his legs. Again the Beast 
is a Wyvern. On one of the reverses (R4) (PI. XXI, no. 26) the Beast's tail has a 
shorter barb than on the other five. This is by far the commonest reverse, and is 
most usually linked w'iLh the commonest of the obverses, but not invariably. A 
damaged puncheon for a reverse (Hocking 106) is shown (PI. XX, no. 16). 
Transparencies of this and R4 when superimposed are a perfect fit— as far as the 
puncheon is complete. 

The following variations in the legend were observed 

1 SOLI . DEO . GLORIA . 

2 SOLI . DEO . GLORIA 

3 SOLI. DEO GLORIA 

With nearly 80,000 people receiving this first type Touch-Piece it would be reason- 
able to expect more than the six obverse and reverse dies noted here to have been 
needed. 

At Charles’s first Touching in the Banqueting House in June 1660 over 600 sufferers 
presented themselves. 17 A month later it was decided to limit the number to 200 at 
a time. A pattern was soon established, and Touching took place on Fridays from 
I November to 18 December, then during the months of January and February, and 
for a month at Easter. It was suspended during the hot weather to lessen the risk 
of spreading infection. The number to be Touched in a twelve-month was therefore 
limited to about 4,000, which is approximately the figure that is found. It did not 
include those who might be Touched on Progresses. The majority of those Touched 
at Whitehall would have come from London and the home counties. 

It would therefore appear that scrofula affected something approaching 1 percent 
of the population of the urban area. This compares with the estimated 3 per cent of 
Londoners who became victims of smallpox each year. There are stories of people 
travelling great distances to receive the benefit of the Royal Touch. In Portsmouth. 
New Hampshire, a petition has been preserved addressed to the local assembly by 
a sufferer who wanted assistance (presumably monetary ) to travel to England to be 
Touched. 

That the disease not only attacked the impoverished classes is evident from the 
fact that in 1686 six pupils from Eton College were Touched, one of them being the 
Hon. Charles Cecil, brother to the 4th Earl of Salisbury. 

An advertisement dated 14 May 1664 declared that the King will continue healing 
his people of the Evil during that month, but will then ‘give over till Michaelmas 
next’. People were thereby advised not to ‘come up to Town and lose their labour’. 


r Crawfurd. The King's Evil. p. 119. Quoting from \hrrurius T^/ilt. '1 2S iimt !***» 



It was through such notices in newspapers that the populace was kept informed of 
the dates of Touchings. 18 

In August 1684 the size of the Touch-Piece was reduced from 54-3 grains to 30 
grains. 10 One must presume this was an economy measure, but it could also have 
been influenced by a present need for new dies. 20 

There were no significant changes in the design. The obverse shows the same ship, 
now made from a smaller puncheon, and the same legend (PI. XXII, no. 29). The 
quality and the amount of detail in the additional engraving done on the die are 
similar to the work on the later pieces of the first type. There are, however, some 
noticeable differences on the reverse (PI. XXII, no. 30). For the first time the dragon 
has been given a barbed tongue, and St. Michael’s right wing no longer has its tip 
hidden behind his body: it is now curved outwards towards the barbed end of the 
dragon's tail, also the top of his lance now forms a cross patee. Specimens of this 
second type were only in use for a few weeks before the King's death. It is unlikely 
that more than one pair of dies was used, but not impossible. 

Records, quoted by Miss Farquhar, show that three payments were made for the 
new pieces : £ 1 76. 1 Os. on 1 3 August 1 684, £500 on 1 6 October, and £500 on 9 January 
1684/5. The first of these payments would have provided 700 pieces, and the other 
two 2,000 each. Between I November and 4 February, when Charles was taken ill, 
some 2,800 of these new pieces were used. When he died on 6 February there were 
1.905 unissued. 

During the twenty years from 1664 to 1684 approximately 79.200 people received 
the first, larger, Touch-Pieces; adding these to those who received the second, smaller, 
type and a further 23,000 w'ho received coins from previous reigns, we get a total of 
about 105,000 people being Touched during the twenty-five years of his reign. 21 

Further controls 

The system of control used by Charles I was again adopted by his son. Charles 
IPs ticket-tokens, which were milled, were of copper (PI. XX, no. 1 1), of copper with 
a brass centre, of brass with a copper centre (PI. XX, no. 12), or wholly of brass. 
These variations were presumably intended to distinguish between various sessions 
of Touching, and thereby to make fraud even more difficult. 

The design of the Token was identical with that of the new Touch-Pieces, except 
that it W'as required to fill a somewhat larger space, 29 mm. diameter instead of 22 mm., 
and has a six-pointed star on obverse and reverse at the bottom dividing the end 
from the beginning of the legend. 

Whether any of the same puncheons were used for the ship or the angel as were 


18 See Appendix F. A typical notice is quoted. 

•* ‘Royal Charities'. BNJ xiii. 154. 

20 Mr. Dyer has drawn my attention to an isolated 
account in the Mint records dated 16 Jan. 1684/5 listing 
good and defective dies in the possession of the Mint, in 
which appears ‘Healing / 3 Dies with the Shipp / 2 Dies 
with the Angel 1‘. These are recorded as defective. There 
is no mention of any good dies. The date was five months 
after the smaller Touch-Piece was introduced, and only 
three weeks before the King died. There is no indication 


whether these defective dies belonged to the first or 
second type, or to a mixture of both, but it does seem 
to suggest that at that moment no usable dies of either 
type existed. This conflicts with the observed fact that 
the reverse die for Charles's Type B Touch-Pieces con- 
tinued for a while to be used for James's. 

21 'Royal Chanties'. BNJ xiii 163. (Burns. History ol 
Parish Registers, p. 144. claims that 92,107 persons were 
Touched between 1 660 and 1682.) 



used for any of the Touch-Pieces is open to question. At first sight it would appear 
not. The ship on the Token does not show any ties where the sails are bent to the 
yards; a feature which is usual on the Touch-Pieces, and can be detected on 
comparatively w'orn specimens. The angel on the Token also has a slightly different 
spread of wings and a simplified feather pattern. However, specimens of both 
Touch-Pieces and Tokens are hard to come by and there is a need for many more 
to be compared. 

Tokens appear with one, and sometimes two, notches filed in the edge at the top 
(PI. XX, no. 15). The filing has been done with accuracy, and is not haphazard. It 
has been suggested that it may have been a further method of establishing the validity 
of a token for a particular session. It would be useful to know the relative frequency 
with which these notched tokens occur. 

There is no positive information to show when these tokens first came into use. 
As they precisely echo the information on the new Touch-Pieces they most likely 
followed them. As early as July 1660 there is mention of ‘Tickets’ being issued, but 
they could have been hand written, or, less likely, have been tokens carried over 
from the time of Charles I. 

A further attempt to control the flow of patients, and to make sure they only 
attended once for healing, and not more often for the gold, was the requirement 
that they should bring with them a certificate from their parish where the minister 
was supposed to maintain a register of their names. 

The form of one such certificate is recorded at South Stoneham written on the 
title-page of the Parish Register. 

The coppy of a Certificate to be given to such as are afflicted with ye King's Evil. 

We the Minister and Churchwardens of the Parish of S Stoneham in ye County of Sothton doe 

hereby certifie that N F of this Parish Aged about yeares is afflicted as we are credibly informed 

with the desease called the King’s Evil and to the best of our knowledge has not therefore been touched 
by his Majesty for the said desease. In testimony whereof we have hereunto set our hands and scales 
this day of ad 1685 

The Minister and Churchwardens of St. Martins-in-the-Fields evidently considered 
the demand for certificates was sufficiently great and had theirs printed. 

At Petworth a list was kept between 1683 and 1688. It is notable that on occasions 
more than one member of a family went at the same time for Touching. 

In March 1683 2 sisters were sent together 

In January 84/5 2 brothers 
In March 86 a brother and sister 

In March 87 apparently a mother, her two daughters, and a son 
And in April 88 a husband and wife? or perhaps a brother and sister 

In all there are 38 names of which 9 are men and 29 are women. 

The continual collection and reissue of the tokens, would help to account for their 
comparative scarcity. Some of course must have gone astray. Tokens have been 
found pierced, and this may have given rise to the idea that Charles II sometimes 
used base-metal Touch-Pieces. But it would seem most likely that some people 
attributed to tokens that had escaped collection the same healing power as 
Touch-Pieces and pierced them themselves. 
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The gold Touch-Piece — 2 — James II 

According to the London Gazette James II first Touched for the Evil on 4 
March— just four weeks after his brother's death. 22 The first delivery of the new 
Touch-Pieces bearing the new King's name was not made until 1 1 April. It is therefore 
most likely that for the first five weeks James was using some of the 1 .905 Touch-Pieces 
left over from the previous reign. 

James was far more prolific in his Touching than his brother; the number of sick 
brought to him being as many as 14.364 in one year. As before. Healings were weekly 
on Fridays in London, except during the hot weather. Again tickets were given out 
on Thursday afternoons by his Physicians and Surgeons to those whom they judged 
bona fide sufferers from scrofula, and free from any contagion. But the nature of 
these tickets is not known. Is it possible that he continued to use those of his brother? 

Again the new Touch-Pieces were the work of John Roettier. A new obverse die 
was necessary to show the new King's titles (PI. XXII, no. 31), but for some while 
it was possible to use the old reverse die (PI. XXII, no. 35). Later, at least three 
more obverse (PI. XXII, nos. 32-4) and two more reverse (PI. XXII, nos. 36, 37) 
dies were made. The size and weight remained the same. James was spending at least 
£3.000 a year on healing pieces, so he must have been Touching not less than 12,000 
in a twelvemonth on average. In the first year of his reign he started off at a higher 
rate; 14,364 pieces were delivered between 7 January 1686/7 and 23 December 1687. 23 
James put no limit on the numbers he was prepared to Touch at each session, unlike 
his brother, and we find as many as 800 coming to him on a single day. On a progress 
that lasted several weeks he might have Touched as many as 5,000 people. 

It is noticeable that the standard of engraving on James’s Touch-Pieces is not as 
high as on those of his brother. Among the four obverses illustrated here we can 
detect a distinct falling off. Rigging lines that should be straight are now not always 
so; sometimes a curve takes on an angular quality; and we find that the shrouds are 
often carelessly positioned in relation to the masts. Does this deterioration in the 
work indicate a deterioration in the workman? John Roettier reputedly declined to 
work for William III after James’s flight, on the ground that he suffered ‘a lameness 
in the right hand’. 24 The Roettiers family had a particular loyalty to the Stuarts, and 
it is possible that he was making the most of an affliction to avoid working for the 
’usurper’. 25 If indeed he did suffer, possibly from arthritis, it could account for a 
falling off in the quality of his work. 

At first James had continued to use the Anglican clergy to officiate at his healing 
ceremonies. But in mid 1686 he began replacing them with his own Romish priests, 
and also reverting to the original popish ritual of Henry VII. Late in 1687 Father 
Petre, the much-hated Jesuit who was James’s confessor, w'as made Clerk of the 


22 Royal Charities', BNJ xiv. 96. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Farquhar, Portraiture of Our Stuart Monarehs on 
their Coins and Medals', BNJ vi. 231-2. 

25 MeJattic Illustrations lists only three medals tinder 
John Roetler’s name after James fled to France ( 1 1 Dec. 
O S 1688). One of them, a comment on the abdication, 
was abandoned when the obverse die cracked ; another 
was an unofficial coronation medal for William III; and 


the third, on the death of Mary, may or may not have 
been his work at all. His son, Norbert. was then working 
at the Royal Mint and it is possible he may have rendered 
assistance to his father. John continued to occupy the 
Graver's House at the Tower at least until after he was 
removed from office about 1697. He then moved to Red 
Lion Square He died in 1703 and was buried in the 
Tower. 
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Closet. While these changes undoubtedly contributed to the increasing unpopularity 
which finally overtook him after the birth of his son, they do not appear to have 
affected the numbers coming to be Touched. If you were suffering from scrofula and 
believed the King could cure you by his Touch it mattered very little to you whether 
he did it in Latin or in English. 

Less than three weeks after the birth of the infant prince on 10 June 1688, a letter 
had been dispatched to William of Orange inviting him to come to England. William 
landed on 5 November, and by Christmas Day James was in France, having 
abandoned his throne. For the next fourteen years there was no official Touching 
for the King’s Evil in Britain. 

William and Mary 

William and Mary refused to Touch. They were both grandchildren of Charles I 
and could have claimed the Royal Touch in Lheir own right. But William had been 
brought up as a Calvinist, like James I, and such ‘superstition’ was anathema to 
him. Unlike James I he was not prepared to concede to any popular demand. Mary 
may have been encouraged to refuse out of respect for her husband’s wishes, but 
she may also have had some misgivings about practising the rite during her father’s 
lifetime. 

It must also be remembered that the Divine Right, which had helped to sustain 
the Monarchy for so long, was now becoming increasingly shaky as the Crown 
became more and more subject to Parliamentary control. That the dividing line 
between a successive Monarchy and an elective one was at this time rather thin is 
shown by the debate between the two Houses of Parliament on the ‘vacancy’ of the 
Throne left by the flight of James II; 26 a flight that had been influenced no doubt 
by memories of his father’s fate at the hands of an earlier Parliament. It was part 
of the tragedy of the Stuarts that for them Monarchy was absolute and they could 
not adapt to the new ideas that u'ere heralding the Age of Reason; ideas that were 
being embraced more enthusiastically in England than in France where the ancien 
regime had another century to run. 

No doubt many people felt they were being denied a long-established right, and 
William suffered some unpopularity in consequence. For the Jacobites his refusal to 
Touch was an admission that he had no right to the throne. 

The changing attitude to Faith Healing is exemplified in the comparison between 
Shakespeare’s reference to the King’s Evil in Macbeth (1605-6), and Farquhar’s in 
The Beaux Stratagem (1706). In Macbeth Malcolm, who earlier had fled to England 
and who has been living at the Court of Edward the Confessor, explains to his 
visiting countryman Macduff 

Tis call’d the Euil. 

A most myraculous workc in this good King, 

Which often since my heere remaine in England, 

1 haue seene hint do: How he solicites Heauen 


1,1 The Debate at Large between the Haute of Lords Anno 1688. Relating to the Wort! Abdicated, and the 
and House of Commons at the Free Conference Held in Vacancy of the Throne, in the Common's Vote. J. Wickins, 
the Painted Chamber, in the Session of the Convention 1695. 
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Himselfe best knowes: but strangely visited people 
All swolne and Vicerous, pittifull to the eye. 

The meere dispaire of Surgery, he cures, 

Hanging a golden stampe about their ncckes. 

Put on with holy Prayers, and 'tis spoken 
To the succeeding Royalty he leaues 
The healing Benediction, 

Macbeth was written in honour of James I and VI who traced his descent from 
Duncan, and derived his healing powers, from Edward the Confessor through the 
marriage of his great-grandfather, James IV, with Margaret Tudor, daughter of 
Henry VII. The passage is obviously intended to be in praise of James’s Touching, 
and not Edward's. 

In The Beaux Stratagem , Mr. Bonniface is explaining to his friend 

My Lady Bountyful is one of the best of Women: Her last Husband Sir Charles Bountyful left her 
worth a Thousand Pound a Year; and I believe she lays out one half on't in charitable Uses for the 
Good of her Neighbours; she cures Rheumatisms, Ruptures, and broken Shins in Men. Green Sickness, 
Obstructions, and Fits of the Mother in Women:— The King’s Evil, Chin-Cough, and Chilblains in 
Children; in short, she has cured more People in and about Litchfield within Ten Years than the 
Doctors have kill'd in Twenty; and that is a bold Word. 

There were exactly 100 years between the writing of these two passages. 

William's refusal to Touch was in keeping with the developing scepticism of the 
age. But there may also have been other, and practical, influences. The structure of 
society was changing; a new fiscal system was being formed; and there was the 
pressure of a recoinage. It was time for the Doctor to stop paying his Patients. 

The gold Touch-Piece— 3— Anne 

When Queen Anne came to the throne in 1702 she had no desire to Touch at all. 
She claimed no Divine Right. But her ministers advised compliance with tradition. 
With no known cure for scrofula, indeed with no known means of alleviating the 
symptoms, it would have been politically unwise to have continued to refuse its 
sufferers the only hope they had. 

Reluctance on Anne’s part may have accounted for the fact that the first 
announcement that she would Touch for the Evil did not appear in the London 
Gazette until 15 March 1702/3, 27 a year after her succession and almost eleven 
months after her coronation. The first Touch-Pieces of the reign had been 
delivered in February and amounted to 200 pieces. 28 The announcement instructed 
sufferers to present themselves to the surgeons who would give tickets to 
those passed for treatment. A week later the Gazette announced a postpone- 
ment owing to the great numbers. 29 Evidently the 200 pieces would have been 


27 London Gazette, 15 Mar. 1702. 'Whereas the new 
Guard-chamber, joining the Banqueting House in White- 
hall. is appointed as an office for Her Majesty's Sergeant 
Surgeon to examine all persons who desire to be touched 
for the King’s Evil, Mr Charles Barnard, her Majesty's 
Sergeant Surgeon, doth hereby give notice, that he will 
give his attendance there and deliver Tickets every Friday 
at Three in the Afternoon during the time that Her 


Majesty shall please to touch for the Evil.’ 

28 See Appendix D. 

25 London Gazette, 22 Mar. 1702. "Whereas Great 
Multitudes of people do daily resort to the Sergeant 
Surgeon’s House in a very disorderly manner to be viewed 
for the Evil ... it is Her Majesty's Pleasure that all those 
who are proper Objects do repair only to the Olfice 
appointed at Whitehall for the purpose, where 
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insufficient. A further 200 were delivered on 1 April and the Touching took place 
on the 3rd. 30 

But this was not the first Touching of the reign. On 6 October 1702 the Queen 
had Touched thirty persons at Bath. 

A great number of Persons coming to this place to be touched by the Queen's Majesty lor the Evil, 
her Majesty commanded Dr Thomas Gardiner, her Chief Surgeon, to examine them all perticularly, 
which was accordingly done by him, of whom but 30 appeared to have the Evil, which he certified by 
Tickets as is usual, and those 30 were all touched privately that day by reason of Her Majesty not 
having a proper conveniency for the solemnity. 

The lack of 'a proper conveniency’ indicates that the Touching was unpremeditated 
and the result of popular clamour, and without the benefit of Touch-Pieces. It could 
have been among the influences that decided the Queen to subscribe to the practice. 

At first sight there appears to be evidence of an even earlier Touching in a pack 
of playing cards, advertised in January 1704/5. The cards are generally numbered in 
chronological sequence, but not invariably. No. 14 shows the Queen Touching for 
the Evil. The previous card, no. 1 3, illustrates the Queen and Prince George at Oxford 
on their way to Bath. They were at Oxford on 27 August 1 702 and at Bath on the 29th, 
and did not leave there until 8 October. The two following cards, nos. 15 and 16, 
refer to Ormonde’s landing of troops in the Bay of Bulls and the sacking of Porta 
Santa Maria. The landing occurred on 15 August but the first report appeared in 
the Gazette on the 29th. No. 17 refers to the Queen’s visit to Bristol on 3 September. 
There is an implication that she Touched at Oxford during this visit; but no record 
of the event is to be found. Some of the later cards in the pack are very definitely 
out of chronological order and one cannot discount the possibility that no. 14 could 
have referred to the Touching at Bath on 6 October. 

Anne Touched on Saturdays at 11 o’clock at St. James’s; sometimes in the 
courtyard. When a figure is mentioned it is usually 100 or 200 persons. Tickets were 
issued every Friday at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, at the New Guard Chamber in 
Whitehall. But again there is no description of these tickets. It is most unlikely that 
any of the old copper tokens were still available for use. Had new metal ones been 
struck one could reasonably expect a few at least to have survived. It seems probable 
therefore that printed tickets, or even hand-written ones, were used, and that they 
were carefully collected and probably destroyed to prevent them being used a second 
time. Even so it does seem unusual that no descriptive mention of them occurs among 
the diarists of the time or has been found noted in any private correspondence. 

Among those Touched by Queen Anne was Dr. Johnson. He was brought to her 
as a child of two-and-a-half. Coming from Lichfield, as his family did, this meant 
a journey of three days and a stay of several nights in London. The most likely date 
for this event w'as 30 March 1712. His Touch-Piece is in the British Museum. It 
shows little or no signs of w'ear, although his biographers have said he wore it all 
his life. According to Boswell he was never cured and the sight of one eye w'as 
seriously affected. 

Attendance will be given at convenient limes or which Majesty's pleasure that all who have received tickets for 
Public Notice will be given, Her Majesty having at present the next healing do attend at St James on Saturday the 
thought fit to put off healing for some time.' Third of this instant April by eleven of the Clock ' 

311 Lonilon Gazelle, 29 Mar - 1 Apr. 1703 ‘It is Her 
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Unlike previous sovereigns Anne did not touch the sufferers’ sores with her own 
hand. She used a lodestone. 31 This may have been due to fastidiousness; but there 
was also a current belief that there were curative qualities in the magnetic properties 
of the stone. Soli Deo Gloria? 

It is premature to attempt to classify the Touch-Pieces of this reign until many 
more specimens have been examined than have been available so far. An unexpectedly 
large number of dies was used for what was a comparatively small issue. However, 
a small beginning has been attempted by listing the variations so far noted in the 
punctuation. This has not been made easier by the fact that very large holes were 
frequently pierced in this Monarch’s Touch-Pieces, and these more often than not 
obliterated any stops there might have been after the letters br. Fortunately in some 
cases it has been possible to find the missing stops on other pieces from the same 
obverse dies. 

Mint records show that from February 1702/3 to May 1707 a total to 8,087 
Touch-Pieces was delivered; and between March 1711 and April 1714a further 4,260. 
These incomplete figures give us an average of about 1,760 each year. If we assume 
the same average for the missing years between 1707 and 1711 we arrive at a total 
issue of the order of 19,400 pieces. 

In Appendix D there is a list of these known strikings. It will be seen that on 
many occasions only a very small number were struck. In fact out of the twenty-nine 
strikings listed, on only three occasions did the number reach 1.000. Such usage 
would have been very hard on the dies and must have contributed to the large 
number of varieties to be found. 

The old Roettiers' puncheons for the ship and the Angel that had been used for 
James’s gold Touch-Pieces and for Charles’s smaller one were again used, but this 
time very little additional engraving is to be found on the dies, far less than when 
John Roettiers used them for the earlier Monarchs. Anne reverted to the larger flan 
used for Charles II’s first issue, but it was thinner, with a weight of about 47 grains. 
The increased space was filled with the inscription in larger bolder lettering (PI. XXII, 
nos. 38, 39). Not only is the style of this lettering indicative of John Croker, but 
also there is a link between three of the dies for the Touch-Pieces and Croker’s medal 
of 1706, commemorating the Relief of Barcelona (M I 280/86). In each case the Queen’s 
name has been given the same swash n’s. On two of the Touch-Pieces they are 
inverted. These are illustrated (PI. XXII, nos. 37-42). It looks as though the same 
letter punch has been used throughout, but it has not been possible to check this 
yet. These swash letters have not been observed elsewhere among Croker’s medals. 

Out of nineteen specimens thirteen obverses were noted. The variations in 
punctuation are listed in Appendix E. 

The nineteen specimens provided only two pairs sharing the same reverse dies. 
Obviously variations in the punctuation of the reverse are strictly limited, and only 
three were found. 

1 . SOLI DEO GLORIA . 

2. SOLI . DEO GLORIA . 

3. SOLI. DEO. GLORIA. 


31 Royal Charities'. BNJ xv. 148. 
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The reverse illustrated (PI. XXII, no. 46), has the final stop so far divorced from the 
a of gloria that it has become joined to the dragon’s head. This specimen, which 
is in the Wellcome Museum, may have given rise to the suggestion that a reverse 
exists without a stop after gloria. Other typical reverses are illustrated (PI. XXII, 
nos. 43- 5). 

Little more can be done with this series until more Touch-Pieces have been 
examined. Variations in the letter punches used, and in the spacing of the legend, 
may subdivide the variations in punctuation. Good photographs or the facility to 
place pieces side by side is needed for this further study. 

The last time a reigning Monarch Touched on British soil was on 27 April 1714. 
Three months later Queen Anne died. The history of the gold Touch-Piece, which 
had been in existence for just fifty years, came to an end with the last Stuart Queen. 
The Hanoverians would have none of it. In France the practice was carried on until 
the death of Louis XVI in the French Revolution. After that there was one brief 
revival— or rather half-hearted attempt at revival— on 3 May 1825 at the hands of 
Charles X. But if the practice stopped, the malady lingered on, and the superstition 
too. 

[To be continued] 


APPENDIX A 

CHARLES II 

Type A 

Obverses 

01 Legend divided between b and fr. Stops throughout. 

Rigging exceptionally detailed. 

Shrouds visible on outside of hull. 

Tall ‘pillar’ on deck forward of mainmast. 

(A hint that the additional burgees noted in 2 below may be present; but the specimen is too worn 
to be certain.) 

02 Legend divided between fr and et. Slops throughout. 

Rigging exceptionally detailed. 

Shrouds visible on outside of hull. 

Additional burgees from the starboard ends of the main-lower and main-topsail yards. 

Tall ’pillar' on deck forward of mainmast. 

03 Legend divided between fr and F.T. No stop after fr. 

No 'pillar'. 

Rigging lines becoming fewer. 

Pulley blocks appear between foremast and Jack-staff. 

2 pulley blocks below maintop burgee. 

2 pulley blocks behind mizzen topsail 
Small cramped m. 

Shrouds stop at deck line. 

04 Legend divided between fr and et. Stops after every word. 

No ‘pillar’, 

Rigging less detailed. 

No pulley blocks. 

Shrouds stop at deck line, 
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05 Legend divided between ir and et. (Not possible to verify punctuation after 1 r as both specimens 

seen are pierced at that point.) The first part of the legend is somewhat condensed and the line 
of the foremast bisects b. In most other cases is passes through part of m. Outside legs of m 
parallel instead of sloping outwards. 

The letters n . D rise progressively. 

The e of et is low. 

One pulley block between foremast and Jack-staff. 

Two pulley blocks below maintop burgee. 

Two pulley blocks forward of starboard shrouds. 

One pulley block aft of port shrouds. 

Two pulley blocks aft of mizzen topsail. 

06 Legend divided between i r and nr. 

Outside legs of M parallel. 

Line of foremast cuts right-hand leg of m. 

Right-hand serif of a almost lost, and tucked in above left-hand serif of r. 

04 would appear to be the commonest, occurring ten times out of 20. 02 and 03 occurred three times 
each, 05 tw'ice, and 06 and 01 only once each. 

Type B 

Legend : car . it . d . u . m . b . r . et . hi . rex 
D iameter reduced to about 18 mm. 


Type A 

Reverses 

Rl No stop after gloria. 

Long barb to lail. 

R2 Stops before and after gloria. 

Long barb to dragon’s tail. 

0 of deo slightly low. 

R3 Long barb to tail. 

a of Gloria has serif joined to dragon's head. 

R4 Dragons' tail ends in short barb. 

R5 No stops before or after gloria. 

Long barb to tail. 

0 of deo too low. 

1 of sot.i too low. 

Spacing between i & o of deo too close. 

R6 Long barb to tail, 
i of sou too low. 

Uneven spacing between l and t. 

The space between e and o of deo is less than on R5. 

R4 seems to be the commonest, occurring 9 times out of 20. R2 occurred 4 times and R3 occurred 3. 
R5 twice, and Rl and R6 once each. 

Type B 

St. Michael’s wings given more pronounced outward curves at the bottom Dragon has barbed tongue. 
Top of lance forms a cross patee. 
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APPENDIX B 

DIE-LINKAGES OF CHARLES II TOUCH -PI ECES -T Y PE A 

The figures represent the number of specimens of each die-linkage found out of a total of 20 examined 
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APPENDIX C 

JAMES II 

Obverses 

1 . Stop after fr. 

Outside legs of m parallel. 

Line of the mainmast passes through f of fr. 

Four shrouds each side of mainmast. 

Starboard shrouds at less steep angle than port. 

2. No stop after fr. 

Outside legs of M parallel. 

Line of mainmast passes through f of fr. 

Four shrouds each side of mainmast. 

3. Stop after fr. 

Outside legs of m sloping outwards. 

Line of mainmast passes to right of stop after fr. 

Four shrouds each side of mainmast. 

4. Stop after fr. 

Outer legs of M sloping outwards. 

Line or mainmast passes through vertical stroke of r. 
Lower part of mizzen gaff missing. 

Three shrouds each side of mainmast. 

Masts, particularly the mizzen, do not appear straight. 
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Reverses 

1. The same die that was used for Charles Il's smaller (type 2) Touch-Piece. The lettering of the legend 
is evenly spaced and accurately aligned, 

2. The s of sou is close to the dragon's tail. 

The R of DEO is loo high. 

3. The s of sou is close to the dragon’s tail. 

The l of SOU leans forward. 

The t of sou is too low. 

The a of gloria almost touches the dragon’s head. 

Die-linkages and frequencies of nine available specimens are as follows: 

02 = R2 x 3 
Ol = R2 x 2 

03 = R1 x 2 

04 = R 1 x I 
04 = R3 x 1 


APPENDIX D 

SUMMARY OF STRIKING OF TOUCH-PIECES DURING THE 


REIGN 

OF QUEEN ANNE 

EXTRACTED 

FROM 

MINT 



Mean weight 




Date 

Quantity 

grains 




1702/3 Feb. 

200 

47-21 

17 Dec. 

500 

46-25 

1703 1 Apr. 

200 

47 06 

1707 20 May 

200 

46-13 

6 

200 

47-04 


300 

46-20 

15 

200 

47-22 


200 

46-26 

17 

30 

47-00 


201 

46-31 

22 

300 

47-06 




28 

200 

4692 

1711 19 Mar. 

348 

47-57 

1 May 

300 

47-05 

1712 26 Mar. 

652 

46-86 

7 

1175 

47-03 

5 

300 

4703 

1704 8 Nov. 

1093 

47-04 

13 

600 

47-30 

11 

200 

47-04 

19 

600 

46-99 
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46-92 

1713 20 Jan. 

500 

46-56 

1 705 9 Nov. 

1000 

47-21 

Mar. 

500 

48-51 

19 Dec. 

800 

47-21 

1714 14 Apr. 

177 

48-51 

1706 26 Nov. 

671 

46-29 

17 

583 

47-92 
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APPENDIX E 


VARIATIONS IN PUNCTUATION OF OBVERSE DIES 
OF TOUCH-PIECES OF QUEEN ANNE 


ANNA 


BR 


FT 


REG 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 JMJNI 

7 tflNT 

8 .N.N 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Three of the obverse dies have swash characters in the Queen's name. On two of them the characters are 
inverted. 

Punctuation of reverse dies 

1 SOLI DF.O GLORIA. 

2 SOLI. DEO GLORIA. 

3 SOLI. DEO. GLORIA. 


APPENDIX F 


At the Court at Whitehall 
The Ninth of January 1683 

Present 

The Kings most Excellent Majesty, 

Lord Keeper 
Lord Privy Seal 
Duke of Ormond 
Duke of Beaufort 
Earl of Oxford 


Earl of Huntingdon 
Earl of Bridgewater 
Earl of Peterborrow 
Earl of Chesterfield 
Earl of Clarendon 


Earl of Bathe 
Earl of Craven 
Earl of Nottingham 
Earl of Rochester 
Lord Bishop of London 


Mr Secretary Jenkins Mr Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr Chancellor of the Dutchy Lord Chief Justice 
Jefireyes Mr Godolphin 


Whereas by the Grace and Blessing of God, the Kings and Queens of Lhis Realm by many Ages past, 
have had the happiness by their Sacred Touch, and Invocation of the Name of God, to cure those who 
are afflicted with the Disease called the Kings-Evil: And His Majesty in no less measure than any of 
His Royal Predecessors having had good success therein, and in H most Gracious and Pious disposition, 
being as ready and willing as any King or Queen of this Realm ever was in anything to relieve the 
distresses and necessities of His good Subjects; Yet in Princely Wisdom foreseeing that in this (As in 
all other things) Order is to be observed and fit times are necessarily to be appointed for the performing 
of this worke of Charily, His Majesty has therefore this day pleased to Declare in Council His Royal 
Will and Pleasure to be. That (in regard heretofore the usual times of presenting such persons for this 
purpose have been prefixed by His Royal Predecessors) the times of Public Healing, shall front henceforth 
be from the feast of All Saints, commonly called Alballon-tide, till a week before Christmas: and after 
Christmas until the First day of March, and then to cease till the Passion Week, being times most 
convenient both for the temperature of the season, and in respect of Contagion which may happen in 
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this near access to His Majesties Sacred Person. And when His Majesty shall at any lime think fit to 
go any Progress, He will be pleased to appoint such other times for Healing as shall be most convenient: 
and His Majesty doth hereby accordingly Order and Command, That from the time of Publishing this 
His Majesties Order, none presume to repair to His Majesties Court to be Healed of the said Disease, 
but onely at, or within the times for that purpose hereby appointed as aforesaid. And His Majesty was 
further pleased to Order, That all such as hereafter shall come, or repair to the Court for this purpose, 
shall bring with them Certificates under the Hands and Seals of the Parson, Vicar, or Minister, and of 
both or one of the Churchwardens of the respective Parishes where they dwell, and from whence they 
come, testifying according to the truth, That they have not at any time before been touched by His 
Majesty to the intent to be healed of that Disease. And all Ministers and Churchwardens are hereby 
required to be very careful to examine into the truth before they give such Certificates, and also to 
keep a Register of all Certificates they shall from time to time give. And to the end that all His Majesties 
Loving Subjects may the better take knowledge of this His Majesties Command, His Majesty was 
pleased to Direct, That this His Order be read publickly in all Parish Churches, and then be affixt to 
some conspicuous place there; And that to that end the same be Printed, and a convenient Number 
of Copies sent to the most Reverend Lathers in God, the Lord Arch Bishop of Canterbury, and the 
Lord Arch Bishop of York, who are to take care that the same be distributed to all Parishes within 
their respective Provinces. 

LONDON PHI. LLOYD 

Printed by the Assigns of John Bill Deceas'd; And by Henry Hills, and Thomas Newcomb, Printers 
to the Kings most Excellent Majesty, 1683 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Plate XIX 


Plate XX 


Plate XXI 


1 Angel of Janies 1 (2nd coinage) 

2 Angel of James 1 (3rd coinage) 

3 Puncheon for obverse of Briot’s Angel (H 109) 

4 Briot’s Angel 

5 Admission Token— Charles I 

6 Medal by Thomas Simon commemorating Charles J’s victory over Scottish rebels (rev) 

7 Design by Thomas Simon for an Angel for Charles II 

8 Pattern Farthing showing The Sovereign of I he Seas 1662 (rev) 

9 Pattern Farthing made up with obverse of Touch-Piece (obv?) 

10 Payne's engraving of The Sovereign oj the Seas 

1 1 Copper Admission Token — Charles II 

12 Brass/Copper Admission Token 

13 Puncheon (H 105) for obverse of a Charles II Touch-Piece 

14 Puncheon (H 107) for obverse of a Charles II Touch-Piece (damaged) 

15 Edge view of copper Admission Token showing two notches 

16 Puncheon (H 106) for reverse of a Charles II Touch-Piece (damaged) 


17 Touch-Piece of Charles 

11 (Type A) 

Ol 

18 Touch-Piece of Charles 

11 (Type A) 

02 

19 Touch-Piece of Charles 

II (Type A) 

03 

20 Touch-Piece of Charles 

II (Type A) 

04 

21 Touch-Piece of Charles 

II (Type A) 

05 

22 Touch-Piece of Charles 

11 (Type A) 

06 

23 Touch-Piece of Charles 

11 (Type A) 

Rl 

24 Touch-Piece of Charles 

11 (Type A) 

R2 

25 Touch-Piece of Charles 

11 (Type A) 

R3 

26 Touch-Piece of Charles 

11 (Type A) 

R4 

27 Touch-Piece of Charles 

II (Type A) 

R5 

28 Touch-Piece of Charles 

II (Type A) 

R6 
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Plate XXII 29 Touch-Piece of Charles IJ (Type B) 

30 Touch-Piece of Charles II (Type B) 

31 Touch-Piece of James II 

32 Touch-Piece of James II 

33 Touch-Piece of James II 

34 Touch-Piece of James II 

35 Touch-Piece of James II 

36 Touch-Piece of James I! 

37 Touch-Piece of James II 

38 Touch-Piece of Anne 

39 Touch-Piece of Anne 

40 Touch- Piece of Anne 

41 Touch-Piece of Anne 

42 Touch-Piece of Anne 

43 Touch-Piece of Anne 

44 Touch-Piece of Anne 

45 Touch-Piece of Anne 

46 Touch-Piece of Anne 


Obverse 

Reverse 

01 

02 

03 

04 
Rl 
R2 
R3 

Obv. punctuation 13 
Obv. punctuation 6 
Obv. punctuation 1 
Obv. punctuation 7 
Obv. punctuation 8 
Rev. punctuation 1 
Rev. punctuation 3 
Rev variation of 2 
Rev Final slop touching dragon's head 
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MISCELLANEA 


A THIRTEENTH AGNUS DEI PENNY OF yETHELR/ED II 


In a paper ‘Der Schatzfund von Maidla' on 
pp. 47-81 of Eesti NSV Teadusle Akadeemia 
Toimetised, xxviii (1979), 1, Mr. Ivar Leimus gives 
a very full account of a major coin-hoard (with 
two silver torques, two silver ingots, and a small 
quantity of hacksilver) which came to light on 
31 January 1974 at Maidla in the north-west corner 
of the Esthonian Republic of the U.S.S.R. The coins, 
including a few fragments, total 1,093, and today 
are housed somewhat exceptionally in the Slate 
Historical Museum at Tallinn (Reval) and not in 
the Coin Cabinet of the national Academy in the 
same city. Despite the fortuitous presence of one 
Anglo-Norman penny (no, 1048) of Stephen's first 
(‘Watford’) issue belonging to the later 1130s, 
concealment no later than the early 1060s must 
seem very likely. The twenty-three oriental dirhams 
(nos. 1 -23) have dates extending over nearly four 
centuries down to 1004/5. while the regnal terminus 
post i/uem of the 871 German coins (nos. 24 894) 
claimed to fall perhaps as late as 1084 can be put 
back nearly a quarter of a century (cf. the discus- 
sion on pp. 75-6 and NNUM 1979, pp. 95-6), the 
latest coin of certain attribution being one of 
Archbishop Siegfried of Mainz (no. 701) who was 
consecrated in 1060. For the three Italian coins 
(nos. 895-7), one Bohemian (no. 898), and two 
Hungarian (nos. 899 and 900), the regnal termini 
post quern fall as early as 1026, 1034, and 1000 
respectively, while for the twenty-five Danish coins 
(nos. 1068-92) the corresponding date would be 
1047 with just one of the coins perhaps belonging 
as late as the 1060s, The single Swedish coin 
(no. 1093) is unlikely to have been struck much 
later than 1030, which leaves to be considered only 
the insular coins (and their anonymous Scan- 
dinavian imitations) of particular interest to 
readers of this journal. 

Mr. Leimus’s handling of the insular material is 
considerably more than competent, and there are 
only a very few places where we would question 
his identifications. For the Anglo-Saxon coins 
(four of cut halfpence with two large fragments) 
major revisions appear to be necessary only in the 
case of no. 924, the Agnus Dei penny the subject 
of this note, where the mint is Leicester and not 
Chester, no. 961 where the reverse legend is to be 


read + br / eht / no / beo (cf. BEH Cnut 493), and 
no. 986 w'herc the moneyer is surely the well- 
attested Wynstan if only because an OE. proto- 
theme Thun- numismaticaily is nowhere recorded. 
Pace Mr. Leimus, too, no. 1047 does not figure 
on the plates where a number of the more im- 
portant coins are illustrated by photographic 
enlargements of quite acceptable quality. A more 
serious correction involves the single Hiberno- 
Norse penny (no. 1049) which is identified as a 
‘reduced-weight’ penny of Sihtric III, and given an 
implied terminus ante quern of 1029, whereas from 
the illustration it is clearly of ’Dunbrody’ type 
(Dolley Phase HI) and so belongs essentially to the 
1040s. This is quite late for a Dublin penny to have 
left Ireland and found its way so far to the east, 
but not to be overlooked in this connection is the 
Phase IV penny in the Juura hoard found at the 
end of the last century rather less than two hundred 
kilometres to the south-east of Maidla (cf. Irish 
Numismatics, xii, I (1979), 22-5). Of the maverick 
Anglo-Norman penny of Stephen it may be re- 
marked that the illustration suggests a mint if not 
a moneyer. The one letter-combination clearly 
decipherable is — va— with the possibility of its 
being — ntvar-F which might be compared with 
the cantva mini-signature for Canterbury found 
in the previous type (cf. BMC Henry 1, 207). 
Nothing can be read from the plate of the 
moneyer’s name, but the epigraphy could suggest 
one of perhaps no more than three or four letters 
so that lun would be a plausible candidate (cf. 
BNJ xxxv (1966), p. 41, 6d). However this may 
be, and it is not easy to read as t the letter preceding 
the va, Mr. Leimus’s identification of the reign 
and type is fully vindicated, as is his recognition 
of the piece’s essential anachronism. 

Already noted is the suggestion of the continen- 
tal coins that the hoard was concealed no later 
than the end of the second third of the eleventh 
century, a generation that is before the find from 
Juura, and such a dating is more than borne out 
by a consideration of the insular element. The 
Hiberno-Norse coin belongs, as we have just seen, 
no later than the middle of the eleventh century, 
while the 147 Anglo-Saxon coins (no. 901-1047) 
end with two Hammer Cross pennies of Edward 



l lie Confessor from an emission provisionally 
daied to the years 1059-62. In the same way, none 
of the eighteen imitative pieces from the general 
area of the Baltic (nos. 1050-67) needs belong 
typologically later than the end of the 1020s, so 
that to put the concealment of the Maidla hoard 


somewhere around 1065 accords well with current 
thinking on the English and German series alike. 

The geographical and chronological distribution 
of the new find's Anglo-Saxon element is sum- 
marized as follows: 
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* All of the diademed variety. 


and is one familiar enough to students of the 
essentially eleventh-century hoards from south of 
the Baltic as opposed to those from the Viking 
lands proper. Particularly to be noted is the 
enhanced incidence of coins from Lincoln at the 
expense of those from York and, to a lesser extent. 
Winchester, a phenomenon which we believe to be 


characteristic oT finds front 'Balticum'— it is re- 
flected in the coins in the Berlin collection— and 
a pointer, especially in the context of Miss 
Christina Colyer's excavations at Lincoln, to the 
Anglian emporium enjoying in the later Viking 
period a special relationship with the eastern Baltic. 

Where individual coins are concerned, minor 
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variants in the spelling of moneyers’ names from 
the forms recorded by Hildebrand are noted by 
Mr. Leimus in the case of no. 907 ( Chester . /Edric 
beside Edric), no. 938 ( London , Lyvinc beside 
Lyfinc), no. 960 (Winchester. Liofwine beside 
Leofwine), no. 987 (Rochester, /El fell be- 
side /ElfTeh), no. 1021 ( Lincoln , Othgrim beside 
Othnrim, etc.), no. 1024 (York, /Egelrine beside 
/Egelwine). no. 1035 (London, Wulgar be- 
side Wulfgar). no. 1040 ( Winchester , /Elfwinne 
beside zElfwiinc etc.), no. 1044 (Norwich, Ringulf 
beside Rinculf), no. 1045 (London, Omund beside 
Osmund), no. 1046 ( London , Ailfweard beside 
/Elfwerd), and finally no. 1047 (Stamford, Wilgird 
beside Wilgrid— rede Wilgripr?), but all the spell- 
ings arc readily explicable on cpigraphical or 
phonological grounds. That they become more 
frequent in respect of the post-Cnut coins reflects 
the fact that Mr. Leimus had perforce to rely on 
Hildebrand’s classic work of 1881 which for the 
period after 1035 becomes less and less representa- 
tive of the Anglo-Saxon coinage as a whole, though 
it is also true to some extent that towards the end 
of the Old English period there appears to have 
been less emphasis on strict orthography in the 
die-cutters' rendering of personal names. Though 
admittedly 'new', too, where Anglosachsiska mynt 
is concerned, Sweting at Lincoln (no. 969) and 
Le(o)fric at London (no. 1037) are moneyers by 
no means unknown for the mints and even the 
types in question (cf. Mossop, pi. xlviii, no. 3: 
BMC Edw. Conf. 983 etc.). 

The Maidla hoard's outstanding English rarity, 
then, is the Agnus Dei penny of /Ethelraxl 11, only 
the thirteenth specimen of what was clearly an 
abortive issue known to have survived into modern 
limes (cf. BNJ xlvii (1977), 131 3). Like several of 
the other coins of the type it is furnished with a 
silver suspension loop, and, while a small propor- 
tion of coins of most types present in Scandinavian 
finds exhibit this feature, the incidence of this 
attachment among the handful of coins of this 
particular type known today must suggest that the 
Christian iconography was recognized as such by 
some at least of their early possessors. Devotion 
is further attested by the circumstance that the 
mounting is aligned with reference to the typo- 
graphy and not haphazard. In this connection it 
will be recalled that in England medals with the 
type of the Lamb were being produced no later 
than the second quarter of the eleventh century 
(cf. P. A. Clemoes and K. W. Hughes, edd., 
England before the Conquest (Cambridge, 1971), 
pp. 333 fif., and the forthcoming publication of a 
further specimen from the Winchester excava- 


tions), while the volume of Scandinavian imitations 
of coins of so exiguous an issue is an argument 
that the copies were produced in part at least to 
satisfy a demand for pieces of a quasi-amuletic 
kind. 

The weight of the new coin from Maidla with 
its mounting is given by Mr. Leimus as I -76 g. 
(27-2 gr.) which is exactly that of the unmounted 
coin of the same type and mint from the Naginscina 
hoard in the Esthonian Academy’s trays. The 
die-axis is approximately O' , and the obverse 
and reverse readings + vEDELR/ED REX anclorum 
and +/EDLt.f’i mil ra cestr respectively 
Stylistically, too. the new coin conforms very 
closely to the two coins of the same mint but of 
the moneyer /Elfric which are already known, the 
Naginsfiina specimen and SCBI Copenhagen 507, 
and particularly to be noted is the trapezoidal 
tablet traversed by the leg of the Lamb. Thus the 
position that now obtains is that the one die- 
engraver supplied at least three pairs of dies to 
two moneyers at Leicester, further evidence surely 
that ‘we are faced with an intended substantive 
coinage which was early interrupted, and not with 
a series of patterns'. What should not be over- 
looked, on the other hand, is that the moneyer of 
the Maidla coin has the same name as that of the 
moneyer who strikes the Hereford coin of the same 
type (BEH 1332), and this must raise the question 
of whether one and the same individual could have 
struck both pieces, an issue by no means academic 
in the present intellectual climate in England where 
a number of inter-mint die-links is fostering the 
concept of the peripatetic moneyer. 

Where Hereford and Leicester are concerned the 
greater probability must be that we are dealing 
with two men who happened to have the same far 
from uncommon name. /Eihelwig at Hereford is 
known for the Long Cross, Helmet, Last Small 
Cross, Quatrefoil, Pointed Helmet, Short Cross, 
and Jewel Cross types, a career clearly extending 
over as much as a third of a century. Under 
vEthelrasd, moreover, the prototheme of the 
moneyer’s name is rendered consistently /Ethel-, 
but later no less consistently Ask- and Ele-. At 
Leicester, on the other hand, the /Ethelwig only 
begins striking with the new Agnus Dei coin— a 
further argument that the issue can have nothing 
whatever to do with the Millenium— and continues 
no later than the last type of Cnut, a career that 
need not have occupied much more than twenty 
years. At Leicester, loo, /Ethelwig’s prototheme is 
consistently rendered /Ethel- as late as Quatrefoil, 
and then is replaced by the spelling /Egel-. This is 
despite the fact that already by Pointed Helmet the 
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two mints appear both to have been served by the 
same two die-engravers operating on a 'nation- 
wide' basis, a situation very dilTerent from that 
prevailing c. 1009 when it is easy to show that 
Hereford and Leicester sent to dilTerent centres for 
their dies. The point is sufficiently made by Fig. 1 
where illustrated side by side are (a) the new 
coin from Maidla and (b) BEH 1332. Hereford 
and Leicester are situated some ninety miles apart 
as the crow flies, and the centres serving them with 
dies could be as remote as Chester and London if 
not Winchester. To judge from the paucity of 
surviving coins, too, it is doubtful if the striking 
of Agnus Dei pieces, where they were struck, 
extended over more than a very few days. 
Especially if it was the moneyer's duly to collect 
his dies in person from the engraver— as seems to 
have been the case at the end of the Anglo-Saxon 
period— a single AEthelwig would have been hard 
pressed to strike so ephemeral an issue at the two 


mints. Mr Leimus’s publication of the 1974 hoard 
from Maidla is, then, a timely shot across the bows 
of a tendency among English amateurs to make 
insufficient allowance for coincidence. The early 
eleventh-century Old English onomastic corpus 
was relatively limited, and it is only when an 
individual personal name is clearly exceptional, 
which AEthelwig with its well-attested conjunction 
of two unexceptionable elements clearly is not. that 
one can be reasonably confident that two different 
men W'ith the same name are not involved. 

It only remains for us to acknowledge the 
kindness of Mr. Leimus and of the authorities of 
the State Historical Museum at Tallinn in answer- 
ing our inquiries w ith signal courtesy and dispatch, 
and again to congratulate them on the publication 
in depth of a recent coin-hoard in a format so 
immediately intelligible to Western European 
scholars without Esthonian. 

MICHAEL DOLLEY and TT.'t.'KK A TAl.VIO 


A FURTHER SMALL PARCEL OF COINS FROM THE 
OULTON HOARD (1795) 


T he sale catalogue of the collection of coins, ‘the 
Property of the Rt. Honblc. the Earl of Northesk', 
sold at Sothebys on 29 and 30 July 1915, included 
a small group of coins which may be seen to come 
from the major hoard of late Saxon and Norman 
coins found at Oulton. near Stone in Staffordshire, 
in 1 795. A preliminary account of this badly known 
hoard appeared in BNJ xxxviii (1969), 24 30. This 
new parcel, although small in size, is nevertheless 
of considerable importance not merely in supple- 
menting our meagre knowledge of this major find, 
but because it provides only the second strict 
sample from it. the other being the small group of 
coins forming lot 329 in the sale of Captain R. T. 
Hinckes collection at Sothebys on 21 November 
1921. The other coins identifiable from the hoard 
are chiefly of the mints at Stafford and Shrewsbury 
and are selective rather than coming from a true 
sample. 

The Anglo-Saxon coins in the Northesk collec- 


tion were only of Edward the Confessor and 
formed lot 222. which was purchased at the sale 
by Baldwins. The coins are as follows: 

Expanding Cross 

Chester. Leofnoth. Re\ -t- l eo enooo seek.' 

(Cf. SC B! Chester, 307 which may be this 
coin.) 

Helmet 

Leicester. zEaelric. Rer. -E[ ]lruX>nl£HR 
(Cf SC Bl' Midlands. 40S.) 

York. Arngrim. Re r. 4- ARNGRIMONFOEER 
(Cf. SCBI Yorks. 2S9.) 

Sovereign 

Chester. Huscarl. Rev. + iiuscarlomhi 
(C f SCBI Chester. 337 which may be this 
coin.) 

Hammer Cross 

Hastings. Brid. Rer. -hBRin:o\ . h«~ti 
(Cf. SCBI Cambridge. 915.1 
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London, .'Elf wine. Rev. + ci.fpineonl.vkde 
(Cf. SCBI Oxford, i. 954 and 955.) 

Pyramids 

Chester, /Elfsige, Rev. 4-/elfs.onli;Gi:pi : . 

(Cl‘. SCBI Chester , 368-72 and 387-8 which 
are clearly from the same reverse die.) 

Shrewsbury, Godwine. Rev. -Egodpineonsrobb 
(Cf. SCBI Midlands. 499.) 

The general contents of the collection suggests 
strongly that it was formed in about the first half 
of the nineteenth century. These are the only Saxon 
coins in the collection: their compactness in date 
and the general pattern of the mints represented 
suggests that they form a parcel front a hoard. The 
presence of a Hammer Cross type penny of the 
Hastings mint might initially suggest that the parcel 
had been contaminated with coins from one of the 
hoards from the south coast area, concealed at the 
time of the Norman invasion. In view, however, 
of the small size of the group— an indication that 
the collector or collectors responsible for building 
up the collection had otherwise eschewed Saxon 
coins— and its compactness in date and mints 
represented, it seems more likely that all the coins 
do belong together The strong emphasis on the 
mints of the central and north-west midlands — 
Leicester. Chester, and Shrewsbury— point clearly 
to the Oulton hoard as the ultimate source for the 
coins, and this is further suggested by the fact that 
the final coin in the list above is a die-duplicate in 
its reverse at least of two coins already identified 
as from that hoard, from the collections of Captain 
R. Hinckes and Thomas Sharp. When one remem- 
bers that William. 7th Earl of Northesk. had 
married in 1788 the niece of Sir John Jervis, who 
later became Viscount St Vincent and whose 
residence was Mcaford Hall in Staffordshire, very 
close to Oulton. and that she was, significantly, 
one of the heirs to his estate, then it seems highly 
probable that part of the Northesk collection of 
coins had been formed by a member of the Jervis 
family at Meaford Hall. This small group of coins 
can, then, be ascribed with some confidence to the 
Oulton hoard. 

The group of coins from the Oulton hoard in 
the Hinckes collection had included no coins of 
Harold 11 and one only of William I, a Bonnet 
type penny of Worcester by the moneyer. Refwine 
(cf. BMC 164 and SCBI Midlands, 527, which may 
be this coin). In my previous discussion of this 
collection 1 did not propose that this coin should 
be ascribed to the Oulton hoard as it was not so 
described in the sale catalogue and because BMC 
164 was found before 1795. a suggestion that the 


Hinckes coin may also have come to light before 
the Oulton hoard was found. However, as that 
hoard did include coins of the Bonnet type and as 
coins from mints in the west midlands pre- 
dominated in it, then it seems quite likely that the 
Hinckes coin may have nevertheless come from 
Oulton. 

The Northesk collection also lacked coins of 
Harold II. There were, however, two coins of 
William 1: 

Br. 1 Winchester, Anderboda. 

Rev . + ANDFRBODF.ONPN 
Cf. BMC 53. 

Br, V London. Godwi. Rev . +godpionlvnd 
C f. BMC 349. 

The latter coin can be disregarded as there is no 
evidence to suggest that the Oulton hoard included 
coins as late in date as this. The former coin might 
be from the hoard for it is quite likely that coins 
from this major mint were present. Beyond this, 
however, there is nothing to suggest with convic- 
tion that the coin was indeed from the Oulton 
hoard, and it can only be ascribed to it with 
caution. 

At the present slate of our knowledge, the 
identifiable coins from the Oulton hoard are as 
follows: (H, .V. SS. S, and IT below stand respec- 
tively for the collections of Captain Richard 
Hinckes, the Earl of Northesk. the Revd. Stubbing 
Shaw, Thomas Sharp, and the Revd. William 
Woolstone). 

Edward the Confessor. BMC V= Expanding 
Cross: Chester. Lcofnoth (N). BMC V 1 1 = 
Helmet: Leicester. /E.gelnc (A); Shrewsbury. 
Godesbrand (S): York. Arngrim (/V). BMC 
IX = Sovereign: Chester. Huscarl (.V); Shrews- 
bury. Leofstan (S). BMC XI = Hammer Cross: 
Hastings, Brid (/V); Shrewsbury. Godwine (H) 
and Wudemnn (II): London. .-Elfwine (A') BMC 
XIII = Facing Bust: — . BMC XI V = Facing 
Bust Orh; Droilwieh, Healhewuif (S.S). BMC 
XV = Pyramids: Chester, /Elfsige ( V ) and 
Huscarl (H); Shrewsbury, Godwine (3— A', H. 
and 5). Wulmier (5) and Earnwi (.S'): Stalford. 
Godwine (2— W and H). 

Harold II. 

William I. Br 1 = Profile left : ? Winchester. Ander- 
boda (A). Br. 1/2 mule: Stafford, Godwine (W). 
Br. 2= Bonnet: Stafford. Godwine (IT) and 
Wulfnoth (IT) '.’Worcester. Refwine ( H ). 

The sequence of coins starts with the Expanding 
Cross type and the evidence of other multi-type 
hoards concealed at the time of the Norman 
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Conquest or shortly afterwards suggests that there 
may have been no earlier coins present. The latter 
from John Dent, quoted in full in the previous 
account of the Oullon hoard, records that there 
were ‘10 different sorts' of coin present in it. It is 
preferable to see this figure as referring to substan- 
tive types rather than either to ‘mules’, to the 
‘interim type' BMC XIV of Edward the Confessor, 
or to so-called ‘transitional types', where the 
obverse of the Pyramids type of Edward the 
Confessor was ‘muled’ with a reverse of a coin of 
Harold II or of William l"s Bonnet type, for 
examples of these may have been present in the 
hoard only in very small numbers. (While no 
examples of ‘transitional type' coins have been 
identified as from the hoard it is theoretically 
possible that some may have been present as the 
group is well known from the Shrewsbury mint.) 

However, only seven substantive types are pre- 
sent among the coins as yet identified as from the 
hoard and as the evidence suggests that the latest 
type present was the Bonnet type of William I. 
then there are only two substantive types missing 

A SMALL HOARD OF CLIPP 

Early in June 1976 a B. B.C. engineer, Charles 
Seamons, was experimenting with a metal detector 
in Farnham Park, Surrey, when lie found a group 
of metal fragments which were subsequently recog- 
nized as clippings. The remainder of the hoard was 
recovered during a second visit to the spot, in the 
company of a member of the archaeological group 
of Farnham and District Museum Society, again 
making use of the metal detector to ensure that 
all the pieces were recovered. 1 

The find-spot (Grid reference SIJ 839473) was 
a small hole apparently about the size of a loosely 
clenched fist and no more than four to six inches 
deep in relation to the present ground surface. The 
hole was a few yards from the edge of the moat 
of Farnham Castle, a lew feet north-west of what 
was then the second tree in the northern line of the 
two lines of trees forming The Avenue. 2 The date 
of The Avenue is uncertain but it is thought that 
the trees may have been first planted around 1 700. 
Apart from this, the find-spot is not connected 

' Brief details of the find were reported in Coin Hoards. 
iii (1977), 346. and ihe author's account of the find and 
tile background to clipping was published in the Farnham 
llerald of 25 June 1976. Ii should be noted that am 
future user of a detector in the Park faces prosecution 
by Ihe local authority. 

! The author visited ihe spot a few days after Ihe find 
was made and would suggest that early reports that the 


(Edward the Confessor BMC XIII = Facing Bust 
and Harold II) which brings the total to nine. 
Edward the Confessor Facing Bust type coins are 
invariably present in hoards of this date but lend 
to be under-represented numerically in them, no 
doubt because of their lighter weight. It is then 
reasonable to suppose that coins of this type were 
present in the Oulton find. All the sources for the 
hoard suggest strongly, however, that no coins of 
Harold II were present. Therefore either John 
Dent's figure of ‘ten different sorts’ of coin must 
be taken as including two non-substantive types 
(such as the Edward the Confessor BMC XIV 
penny of Droitwich and the William I Br. 1/2 mule 
ofStafford), or else coins of two types dating either 
before Edward the Confessor's Expanding Cross 
type or after William I’s Bonnet type must have 
been present. 

The writer, finally, would like to acknowledge 
the help given by Christopher Blunt in preparing 
this note and to thank Hugh Pagan for bringing 
the Northesk catalogue to his attention. 

P. H. ROBINSON 

•JGS FROM FARNHAM PARK 

with any obvious landmark and the available 
evidence, including the location, suggest that the 
clippings were probably concealed hurriedly. 

The sixty-eight clippings were declared treasure 
trove at an inquest held in Farnham on Friday. 6 
August 1976.-' They were subsequently purchased 
by Farnham Museum. 4 A small piece of wood was 
found about ( inch under the turf and it was at 
first thought that this might have been a part of a 
container. It is now thought that this was probably 
a more recent deposit and unconnected with the 
hoard. In any case, the wood fragment has been 
lost subsequent to the inquest and it may not now 
survive. 

The clippings are listed below. The numbers in 
brackets are the numbers of pieces from the same 
original coin. One or two more pieces might be 
found to fit together, particularly among the 
fragments or uncertain items, thereby reducing by 
one or two the original number ofcoins from which 
the clippings were taken. 

find was about a fool below the surface did not accord 
with the visible remains of the hole. 

•' The proceedings of the inquest were reported in the 
Farnham .Vent am l Mail of Tuesday. 10 August 1976. 
and the Farnham Herald of Friday, 13 August 1976. 

* Wit liner House. West Street There are now sixty- 
nine pieces as one has broken. 



Edward VI 

Fine Coinage Shilling: Tun (2) 2 

Philip and Mary 

Sixpence or Groat (1) I 

Elizabeth I 

Shillings: Tun (2), uncertain (I); Sixpences 
or Groats: Coronet (1— complete circle): 
Ermine (2); Eglantine (2); Plain Cross 
(2): A (I— complete circle); Two (2); 
uncertain (2), (2), (1 —complete circle), 

(1 — complete circle), and 2 pieces, and 5 
fragments (of which one ism. in. Eglantine 
and two may be smaller denominations) 26 
James 1 

Shilling: 2nd issue (1); Sixpence: 1st issue 
(2) ~ 3 

Charles 1 

Shillings. Six-pointed star (2): Eye (I), (1); 

Sun (I); uncertain (1); Sixpences: Tri- 
angle-in-circle (1 large piece, about 50% 
of the original coin); Sceptre (3) 10 

Charles I or II 

Shillings: 6 pieces; Sixpences: 3 pieces 9 
Charles II 

Sixpence (1): Sixpence or smaller? (I) 2 

Uncertain: 15 pieces— most appear to be six- 
pences or groats but 3 or 4 may be from 

smaller denominations 15 

Total 68 

Plus small ingot of silver, approximately shield- 
shaped with rounded base and top edge rough, 
either from breakage or, more probably, from 
casting. 

It is very difficult to distinguish between groats 
and sixpences and to identify with certainty the 
denominations of many of the very small frag- 
ments. The sixty-eight pieces have come from no 
more than fifty-six coins with a total face value 
calculated to have been less than £2, a com- 
paratively small sum. These figures exclude the 
ingot. The total weight of the find has not been 
accurately recorded but is approximately 60 grams, 
the ingot accounting for about a quarter of this 
total. The ingot has not been assayed, it is reason- 
able to assume lhaL it would be found to be of 
sterling silver fineness and it is probably melted 
clippings. 

The lettering on the Edward VI shilling is fairly 
sharp. The clippings of Philip and Mary. Elizabeth 
I, and James I are in general more worn than those 
from coins of Charles I and II. It is probably a 
coincidence that the clippings identified as coming 
from coins of Charles I are all late in the reign, 
dating only from 1640 onwards. The hoard con- 


tains both primary and secondary clippings, that is 
some consist of the outer part of the coin and some 
show only the lower parts of the letters of the 
legend and the inner circle, or even the inner circle 
alone, indicating that they have come from coins 
which had already been clipped at least once. The 
individual weights of the clippings have not been 
recorded as these are not considered to be of 
significance. The clippings range in size from liny 
fragments to the complete outer circle of the coin 
and, in the case of one of the sixpences of Charles 
I, about half the original coin, present in one piece 
with little more than the portrait and part of the 
adjacent field missing. Small flat pieces and com- 
plete circles, similar to those from the finds 
illustrated in BNJ i, pp. 151 and 161. are both 
present, together with clippings of the corkscrew- 
shape type. However, the small pieces do not 
possess the same bevelled edges characteristic of 
those in the Marcham find, and it would appear 
that all the clippings in the hoard have been cut 
with shears The majority of the hoard consists of 
corkscrew-shape pieces. The presence of all three 
types together in the same hoard might be an 
indication that the clipping was carried out over 
a period of time rather than that all the clippings 
were taken at the same time from one small group 
of coins. 

The hoard is different from most or all of those 
which have previously been published in contain- 
ing the different types of clippings together, and 
the small lump of silver, which may probably be 
melted clippings. Previous finds of clippings are 
listed in Brown and Dolley, Bibliography, p. 36, 
to which should be added the following: 

alderwasley Derby — c. Aug. 1971 
JR approx. Daily Telegraph , 28.8.71 

12 1b. wt. BNJ xl, pp. 192, 198. 

The hoard was found in a butter jar near to the 
site of the 1846 find (Brown and Dolley EV|) and 
was purchased by a local museum. It is believed 
that it remains unpublished. 

In conclusion, the evidence of wear, the large 
area clipped from some of the coins, and the 
presence of coins of Charles 11, all point towards 
the probability that the clipping was carried out 
and the hoard concealed at the time or the Great 
Recoinage which was begun in 1696 and during 
which, for a short period, the old hammered coins 
could be handed in at their face value regardless 
of how badly worn or clipped they were. However, 
as is the case with most hoards, the exact circum- 
stances behind the concealment of the pieces must 
remain unknown. r. a. merson 
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SCBI 25 : The National Museum Helsinki and other 
public collections in Finland. Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Norman, and Hiberno-Norse coins. By 
Tuukka Talvio. London, O.U.P. for the British 
Academy, 1978. £15. 

This 25 th volume in the SCBI series publishes over 
1,100 Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Hiberno-Norse, and 
related imitative coins, of which all but about thirty 
are currently in the collection of the National 
Museum, Helsinki. The Helsinki collection is not 
quite unknown to British numismatists, for Dr. 
C. A. Nordman’s Anglo-Saxon coins found in 
Finland, published in 1921, is based on the Anglo- 
Saxon material in the National Museum, and the 
coins of the Lincoln mint in the collection have 
been published more recently by Mr. Mossop; but 
the present volume entirely supersedes previous 
publications and gives a very clear account both 
of the coins themselves and of the history of the 
collection. Students of the series will find Mr. 
Talvio a reliable guide on points of arrangement 
and attribution and in this respect the present 
volume is a vast improvement on the successive 
volumes of the Copenhagen Sylloge, the Sylloge 
committee’s previous Scandinavian venture. 

The Anglo-Saxon coins in the collection begin 
with a single fragment of a coin of Aithelstan and 
a single coin of Eadweard the Martyr. There then 
follow 596 coins of AEthelred II, 298 coins of Cnut, 
and 13 of Harold I. Harthacnut is a gap and after 
Harthacnut there are only 17 coins of Eadweard 
the Confessor, 6 of William I, 1 of William II, 
2 of Stephen, and 1 coin of the Cross-and- 
Crosslets type of Henry II. Hiberno-Norse coins 
number just over 30 and coins under the general 
heading ‘imitative series’ number some 160. The 
collection is thus dominated by coins of 
/Ethelred II and Cnut, and as the earliest types 
of AEthelred II are only scantily represented the 
importance of the collection for Anglo-Saxon 
numismatics is for the period from the start of 
Aithelred II’s Crux type to Cnut’s Short Cross 
type. The parallel imitative pieces may have a 
slightly different date-bracket, and their occur- 
rence in a number of Finnish hoards is of potential 
importance in assigning them dates and place of 
manufacture (although a disappointingly large 


proportion of these coins are single finds or belong 
to the older, unprovenanced holdings of the 
National Museum). 

Specialists in the coinages of Aithelred II and 
Cnut will note a number of individual coins of 
interest, and Mr. Talvio draws attention to several 
by moneyers ‘not in BEH for type’ or ‘not in BEH 
for mint for reign’ (which by no means implies 
that the coins are by moneyers otherwise un- 
published for the types and mints in question). One 
curiosity, a coin of Aithelred II’s Crux type clipped 
down to the inner circles on either side, no. 149 
in this volume, is comparable with a clipped-down 
coin of the same type in the Ashmolean Museum, 
and as the Finnish coin has a hoard provenance 
demonstrating that it was clipped down in the 
eleventh century its existence assuages, without 
entirely removing, doubts which this reviewer had 
some years ago about whether the clipping of the 
Ashmolean coin was done in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. 

Lastly, some accident in printing has deprived 
Mr. Talvio’s readers of a description of coin 
no. 13, a coin of /Ethelred II’s Second Hand type, 
and the difficulty of making out from the photo- 
graph of the coin on the accompanying plate the 
identity of its mint and moneyer highlights the one 
respect in which Sylloge volumes in general fall 
short of perfection. Volumes like this one for which 
the plates have been produced from direct photo- 
graphs of the coins are still definitely inferior as 
tools of numismatic research to volumes for which 
the plates have been produced from casts. Let it 
be hoped that the Sylloge committee is trying as 
hard as it can to ensure that future Sylloge volumes 
have plates that can be easily interpreted by their 
readers. 

H. E. P. 


The Tudor Coinage. By C. E. Challis. Manchester 
University Press, 1978. xii + 348 pp. £12. 

Dr. Challis has set himself precisely defined 
objectives for this study. His aim has been to 
provide an administrative and institutional history 
of the English mints in the sixteenth century, 
showing how coins were produced and in what 
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quantity, how bullion was obtained for their manu- 
facture, and in what ways they were adulterated 
and counterfeited. He has admirably succeeded in 
achieving all these goals. He has deliberately and 
explicitly refrained from an analysis of the use of 
money in the Tudor period, recognizing that this 
would require another book ; nevertheless, he does 
have interesting remarks to make on the subject 
in passing. 

Dr. Challis’s first chapter describes the various 
mints, their officials, and the processes of manufac- 
ture. He then proceeds to a chronological account 
of production, with the emphasis very naturally 
upon the debasements of the middle of the six- 
teenth century. The third chapter is perhaps the 
most important of all. Here Dr. Challis explores 
the various sources from which the mints obtained 
bullion; and his close analysis of the problems 
involved in this is wholly admirable. He is surely 
right to stress that the central problem for the 
government lay in securing enough bullion to 
enable the mints to produce. During the period of 
the great debasement the Crown had continually 
both to raise the mint price of silver and to convince 
suppliers of silver that they would be able to 
dispose of the debased coin, with which they were 
paid, at its face value. This uneasy balancing-act 
could not be maintained indefinitely and the policy 
of debasement was bound to end when the mints 
could not obtain more bullion. Dr. Challis 
describes this whole process and its attendant 
problems far more clearly and convincingly than 
anyone before him. He also has a significant and 
original discussion of bullion-supply under 
Elizabeth, arguing cogently that the bulk of it was 
silver from the New World. 

The fourth chapter describes the various forms 
and denominations of the circulating medium. A 
particularly interesting section discusses some of 
the local tokens issued to supply the deficiency 
of coins. Dr. Challis then estimates the volume of 
coin produced during the century and the size of 
the circulating medium, which, he calculates, in- 
creased by roughly 100 per cent between 1526 and 
1603. In his last chapter Dr. Challis discusses the 
role of government in exploiting the currency for 
its own use and in trying to prevent others from 
doing so for private ends. His conclusion, that 
‘government had failed’ to discharge its obligations 
over the coinage may be unduly harsh. The 
debasements of mid century were certainly an 
intolerable fraud. But Edward Vi’s successors 
refrained from repeating such expedients— except 
in Ireland— and for that they deserve more credit 
than Dr. Challis gives them. 


This book inevitably prompts comparison with 
Professor J. D. Gould’s The Great Debasement. 
No two books by reputable and established 
scholars, writing on a broadly similar topic, could 
be more unlike. It is not merely that their calcula- 
tions and conclusions differ— though they do. The 
approaches adopted are completely opposite and 
provide very useful illustrations of different histori- 
cal methods. Professor Gould was concerned with 
the effects of debasement upon foreign exchange, 
domestic prices, overseas trade, and indeed the 
whole English economy. To investigate these 
effects he was prepared to indulge in a good deal 
of statistical extrapolation, all of it fascinating but 
much of it open to the charge that without a firmer 
base-line the conclusions were suspect. His book 
was an adventurous exercise in speculation, as 
interesting for its experimental methods as for its 
conclusions. Dr. Challis, by contrast, treads un- 
deviatingly along the sharply defined path which 
he chose at the start: he uncovers the facts by 
patient investigation and largely eschews specula- 
tion. He shows himself to be well aware of the 
wider, more controversial, issues, but believes that 
they cannot be tackled until the questions that he 
asks here have been settled. Thanks to this book 
the necessary foundations have now been laid : we 
must hope that Dr. Challis and others will now 
move forward to investigate the role of money— 
and the shortage of money— in Tudor society. 

p. h. w. 


Taverns and Tokens of Pepys' London. By George 

Berry. Seaby Publications Ltd., London, 1978. 

144 pp. £7-50. 

Whether stimulated by the current political 
scene, or written out of personal vanity, Samuel 
Pepys’s Diary has become known as a unique 
record of London life in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Following the appearance of 
the Latham and Matthews transcript of the Diary 
is the publication of this new book by George 
Berry on the token-issuing taverns mentioned 
in it. 

In a pleasing format, and with a foreword by 
Peter Clayton, we are first treated to an explana- 
tory preface concerning the need for tokens — 
ironically, they are not mentioned anywhere in the 
Diary— and then a potted biography of Pepys, 
coupled with relevant photographs, including 
those of the church where he was baptized and the 
houses in Buckingham Street where he lived. Berry 
also appends notes on the differences between a 
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tavern, an alehouse, and an ‘ordinary’ of the day, 
and the sort of meals that the Diarist liked to eat 
in them. 

The principal part of the book is devoted to 
describing eighty taverns mentioned in the Diary 
and their associated token issues. Each entry 
includes the legend on the token, dates and relevant 
extracts from the Diary, and additional notes on 
the tokener and his house. In most instances, an 
enlarged photograph of the token is also shown, 
and care has obviously been taken to select tokens 
line enough to merit illustration. The inclusion of 
four street plans, showing the location of some of 
the inns, is most useful. 

It is unfortunate that in this main schedule there 
are rather more errors than one has a right to 
expect in such a specialist work. In a dozen 
instances Berry copies token legends incorrectly 
rendered by Hodgkin— inexcusable, particularly as 
he illustrates eight of them. Four further tokens 
correctly described in Williamson’s Boyne have 
had their legends corrupted in this new book, even 
though three of them also are pictured. Elsewhere, 
occasional technical mistakes, such as using U’s 
for V’s, and J’s for I’s when giving token legends 
should have been corrected at proof stage. For- 
tunately the illustrations are excellent, although 
two (the obverse of no. 543, and the reverse of 
no. 2052) are upside down. 

Further comment needs to be made on several 
points. It is not correct to state that the Ringstead 
token (p. 51) is ‘unpublished’, when an example 
was offered on a dealer’s printed list as long ago 
as 1895, and a complete reading published in the 
Numismatic Circular in 1947. The section dealing 
with the Three Tuns in Crutched Friars is woefully 
inadequate. There is no mention of the halfpenny 
issued by John Kent (admittedly not known to 
Hodgkin), or the farthing of Theophilus Pace 
(BW 813) except in the final stylistic analysis. 
Pace's undated halfpenny (p. 58) has not ‘recently 
come to light’— it too was published in 1947. Roger 
Nichols (p. 93) also issued a halfpenny; Blagrave 
(p. 1 10) issued one token in New Fish Street, not 
two; Samuel Morehouse’s halfpenny, issued at the 
Angel on Little Tower Hill and published by 


Gilbert, is not included ; neither is the farthing of 
Richard Levis (BW 3358) at the Angel near the 
Wardrobe. 

The inclusion of two further tokens is question- 
able. Nourse’s farthing (p. 33) was not issued at 
an inn, and Attwood (p. 47) was a painter trading 
under the sign of the Half Moon, as Rogers 
indicated. The author ought perhaps to have given 
his reasons for assuming the tavern in Mark Lane 
(p. 92) visited by Pepys was the Fox and Goose, 
when it could have been the Star, at which two 
tokens were issued; equally, the brewhouse in Old 
Street (p. 99) could have been the Blazing Star, a 
token from which house was included in a pro- 
minent dealer’s list in 1972. Mention of die varieties 
is erratic. Those for nos. 228, 2141, and 3527 are 
included, admittedly the latter only in the analysis, 
while those for nos. 740 and 81 1, for instance, are 
omitted. 

On the credit side, however, Berry exposes 
Hodgkin’s error in perpetuating the Three Golden 
Lions in Cornhill as an inn (p. 54), while without 
realizing it he offers the probable wife’s initial, B, 
for Cradocke’s farthing (p. 94), by quoting from 
the Fire Decree. Study of the illustration of the 
token will reveal that there is space for this initial, 
as Hodgkin intimated, so the sentence ‘His token 
must have been issued when he was a bachelor’ 
(p. 95) is to be ignored. 

The author concludes by describing the tokens 
of four coffee-houses, two ‘places of entertain- 
ment’, and one hirer of horses, also mentioned in 
the Diary. Appendices include a list of token issuers 
mentioned by name by Pepys, and names of the 
innkeepers at the houses mentioned, together with 
their length of tenancy. Finally, there is the afore- 
mentioned analysis of the tokens, with details of 
style and die-axis of the relevant specimens in the 
National and Guildhall Collections. 

Despite the inordinate number of errors con- 
cerning the tokens, this remains an eminently read- 
able and well-illustrated account of Pepys and his 
taverns, and the author’s enthusiasm for his subject 
is obvious. It is worthy of inclusion in the libraries 
of all with an interest in trade tokens. 


p. J. M. 



PUBLICATIONS NOTICED, AND ACCESSIONS 
TO THE LIBRARY, 1979 


General 

Litteniture numismatique : [catalogue de Imposi- 
tion organisee par la Bibliotheque Can ionale 
et Universitairf], Lausanne, 3 septembre- 
13 octobre 1979. Lausanne: la Bibliotheque, 
[1979]. [1], 31 pp. : illus. 'Les livres antericurs a 
1850 lui sont pretes par Me Colin Martin, les 
livres plus recents par le Cabinet des mcdailles'— 
p. 5. 

* A survey of numismatic research, 1972-1977, 
edited by Robert Carson, Peter Berghaus, and 
Nicholas Lowick [for the International 
Numismatic Commission]. Berne [c/o Schweize- 
rische Numismatische Gesellschaft, Stadt- und 
Univcrsitatsbibliothek Bern, Postfach 58, 
CH-3000 Bern 7]: the Commission [and] Inter- 
national Association of Professional Numisma- 
tists, 1979. ix, 526 pp. 

*Annual report of the American Numismatic 
Society for the period ending September 30 
1978. New York: [the Society, 1978/9], 131 pp. : 
illus. Medieval and Early Modern accessions 
include (pp. 22-3, figs. 31-2) 138 copper tokens 
and patterns of Charles I, the balance of the 
Norweb Collection in this series. 

*A.N.S. Newsletter, Jan. 1979-. New York : Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society. 6 pp. : illus., in Jan. 
1979 issue. 

* Forschungen und Berichte— Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin, Band 19: Kunsthistorische und 
Volkskundliche Beitrage. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1979. 217 pp. : illus., [1], 42 pis. Includes 
Bemd Kluge, ‘Probleme der Brakteatenfor- 
schung', 127-38; Lore Borner, "Funfim Miinz- 
kabinett bearbeitete Spatmittelalterliche und 
Neuzeitliche Miinzfunde’, 139-59: illus.; Anne- 
marie Radomersky, Bernhard Blaschke, ‘Der 
Talerfund von Glave, Kreis Gtistrow’, 161-87, 
pis. 30-7; Heinz Fengler, ‘Geldscheinentwurfe 
der Separatisten fur die geplante Rhcinische 
Republik 1923’, 189-97: illus.; H. Fengler, 
‘Miinzkabinett: [Jahresberichte 1973-4]’, 

209-10. 

*Ldd:ki Numizmatyk , xii/xiii, 1973/4 — xvii-’, 1978. 
Lodz: Polskie Towarzystwo Archeologiczne i 


Numizmatyczne, Oddzial w Lodzi; Muzeum 
Archeologiczne i Elnograficzne. Dzial Numiz- 
matyezny; Biuro Badan i Dokumentacji 
Zabytkovv w Lodzi. [1], 90 pp.: illus., xiii pis., 
in vol. xii/xiii, 1973/4. Includes Andrzej 
Mikolajczyk, ‘Kolonialne emisje Imperium 
Bryiyjskiego’, xv/xvi. 1976/7, 2-10; illus. 

The numismatist, by the Venerable Charles 
Otti.EY Ellison. In Search far Harrv Price, [by] 
Trevor H. Hall, 1978. 88-101. Harry Price 
(1881 1948) was better known as a psychic 
journalist. 

* Adventures of a coin collection, by D. L. F. 

Sealy. In Newsletter — London Numismatic 
Club, vi (17/18). Dec. 1979, 391-2. 

*Courtauld collection of medieval and other coins in 
the Library of the University of Rhodesia; 
[illustrated list by] Albert Harrison. Salisbury: 
University of Rhodesia Library, 1978. R6.00. 
v, 10 pp.. [7] pis. All 42 items are illustrated. 

The Torquay Natural History Society collection of 
ancient and medieval coins. Norman Shiei In 
Transactions of the Torquay Natural History 
Society, xvii, 1976/7 (published 1978), 6-11. 

Coins, by M. J. Hammerson. In 2000 years of 
Brentford, [by] Roy Canham . . ., 1978, 135-8. 

Coins, jettons and tokens from archaeological 
investigations in St. Aldates. Oxford. Brian 
Durham. In Oxoniensia, xlii, 1977 (published 
1978), 140-2, 188, 192. 

* Les origines de la monnaie, considerees au point de 

vuc economique et historique, par Ernest 
Babelon. [1st edn.] reprinted. New York: Burt 
Franklin, 1970. iii-xii, 427 pp.: illus. Originally 
published Paris, 1897. 

* The evolution of modern money , by William 

WaRRAND Cari.ile. [1st edn.] reprinted. New 
York: Burt Franklin, 1967, xxiii, 373 pp. 
Originally published London: Macmillan. 1901. 
Appendix A. pp. 339-52. reprinted from 'Blue 
Book - of Indian Currency Committee, 1898 
(1899), appendix 1, class C. no. 21. 
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*Skroty w napisach monet wczesnosredniowiecz- 
nych. Eughniusz Mrowinski. In Biuletyn 
Numizmatyczny , 130-1, luty-marzec 1978, 21-5, 
41-4: illus. ‘Abbreviations in inscriptions on 
early medieval coins’, 

General: methods, mints, and minting 

Numismatics and conservation: the conservator's 
view. J. Cronyn and K. Foley. In Museums 
Journal, Ixxix, June 1979, 2-3. 

Numismatics and conservation: a numismatic 
view. Elizabeth Pirie. Ibid., 4-5, illus. 

*Detailcd reports. In Bulletin on Counterfeits, iii 
(4), winter 1978, 103 9: illus. Include Canada: 
20 dollars 1967 proof, and United Kingdom: five 
pounds 1911 proof. 

‘Counterfeit coins: testing for authenticity. H. J. 
Todd. In New Zealand Numismatic Journal, xv 
(58), June 1979, 4-6. 

*On photographing coins, [by Elizabeth Pirie; 
reported] by Ray Hines. In Caesaromagus, 
B.A.N.S. Congress edn., 1979, 39-40: illus. A 
method for photographing large quantities with 
the minimum of resetting, and for displaying 
obv. and rev. on the same transparency. 

El coeficiente entre el numero de ejemplares y el 
numero de cunos: alcance de su contenido de 
information estadistica. F. J. Mora. In Sym- 
posium Numismutico de Barcelona, vol. i, 1979. 
509-30. 

‘New information about the screw press as a device 
for minting coins: Bramante, Cellini, and 
Baldassare Peruzzi. Nicholas Adams. In 
Museum Notes — American Numismatic Society, 
xxiii, 1978. 201-6, pi. 38. The architect Peruzzi 
was involved with the Sienese mint, and drew 
what may be the earliest representation of a 
screw press (r. 1530?). 

Celtic 

*Nuniismalique celtique: 1'Ouest. Simone Scheers. 
In A survey oj numismatic research, 1972-1977 
. . . 1979. 127-38. 

Le tresor gaulois de Ledringhem: cssai d'inter- 
pretalion. P. l.ECLERCQ. In Revue da Nord, lx 
(239), Oct./Dec. 1978. 753-88: illus. 

A propos de I’allribution des slaleres unifaces et 
des quarts de stalere 'au bateau’ P. Leclercq. 
In Bulletin de la Social e franfaise de Numis- 
matique, xxxiii (8), Oct. 1978, 415-17: diagr. 


Les debuts du monnayage en Gaule concernant 
specialement les imitations du statere de 
Philippe II de Macedoine. Simone Schecrs. 
Ibid., xxxiii (10), Dec. 1978, 442-50. 

*Le monnayage d’or des Redones. Briuhte 
Fischer. In Bulletin— Le Club fran^ais de la 
Medaille, lxiv, 1979, 126-31: illus. 

*Der vindelizische Stater aus dem Oppidum ’La 
Cloche’ bei Marseille. Karel Castelin. In 
Jalirbuch fur Numismatik und Geldgeschichte, 
xxvii, 1977, 7-19: illus., map, pi. 1. One of the 
■Regenbogenschusselchen’ was found in the 
excavation of La Cloche (destroyed 49 b.c); 
there is a concentration of finds of the type 
around Vercelli. 

‘Die keltischen Miinzen von Augsburg- 
Obcrhausen. Hans-Jorg Kellner. Ibid., 21 7, 
pi. 2. 

Roman 

Constantine the Great in Britain: the evidence of 
the coinage of the London mint, a.d. 312-14. 
John Casey. In Collectanea Londiniensia : 
studies in London archaeology and history pre- 
sented to Ralph Merrifield, 1978, 180-93: illus. 

‘Roman coins from Colchester, . . . by Richard 
Rfecf.; read [with additions] by Michael 
Hammerson; [introduction] by David Fish, In 
Caesaromagus, B.A.N.S. Congress edn.. 1979, 
6-14. 

Two hoards of Roman coins from the Lancaster 
area. D. C. A. Shotter and A. J, White. In 
Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 
Ixxvii, 1977, 173-8. 

Roman coins from Kirkby Thore. D. C. A. 
Shotter. Ibid,. Ixxviii, 1978, 17-22, 

The Ninekirks (Brougham) hoard: a reconsidera- 
tion. P. J Casey. Ibid.. 23-8. illus. Redated to 
3rd c. 

A hoard of Roman coins in Kendal Museum. 
D. C. A. Shotter. Ibid., 29-35. illus. 

Roman coins from Carlisle. D. C. A. Shotter. 
Ibid , 201-4. 

A Roman coin hoard from Brougham. D C. A 
Shotter. Ibid., 204-6. 

A fourth-century coin hoard from Washington 
(Tyne and Wear). Mark Savage. In Archaeo- 
logia /Eliana, vi. 1978, 166-9. 
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Coin evidence and Ihe Northern Frontier in I he 
second century a.d. D. C. A. Shotter. In Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, evii. 1975/6 (published 1978). 81-91. 

*Znaleziska monel rzymskich z Mazowsza i 
Podlasia— Finds of Roman coins in Mazo via and 
Podlasie. Stanislawa Kubiak. Wroclaw [etc.]: 
Zaklad Narodowy imienia Ossoliriskich, 
Wydawnictwo. 1979. 89 pp. : maps, folding map. 
Introduction in English, pp. 17-20. 

*La politique monetaire el le role des monnaies 
dans le Bas-Empire. Stanislaw Suchodolski. 
In Wiadomosci Numizmatycznc. x.xiii (87: Polish 
Numismatic News, iii), 1979, 31-43. 

Continental Europe Western and Central 

Elam Moyen Age. Franchise Dumas. In A survey 
of numismatic research. 1972-1977 . . 1979. 

236-44. 

♦Nicderlande. H. Enno van Gelder. Ibid.. 263-8. 

*BeIaique/Luxembourg, Raymond Weiller. Ibid., 
269-70. 

*France, Jean Dupllssy. Ibid.. 291-301. 

The significance of the 'Feudal Period' in the 
monetary history of Europe. Philippe Wolefe. 
In Order and innovation in tlte Middle Ages: 
essays in honor of Joseph R. Strayer, edited by 
William C. Jordan . . . [et a!.}, Princeton 1976, 
77-85. 

Early fourteenth-century exchange rates, by 
Michael Prestwicii, In Economic History 
Review. 2nd series, xxxii (4), Nov. 1979. 470-82. 

The great bullion famine of the fifteenth century. 
John Day. In Past and Present, Ixxix. May 
1978. 3-54, ill us. 

Not worth a penny. David J. A. Ross. In Reading 
Medieval Studies ( University of Reading. 
Graduate Centre for Medieval Studies), iv. 1 978. 
69-90: illus. 'I propose to examine one such 
[formulaic cluster in French epic] . , . the various 
ways of expressing derisory or minimal value'. 

*Farnham, Middle Church Lane . . .: the coin 
weight. R. A. Merson. In Quarterly News- 
letter— Farnham and District Museum Society, v 
(6). June 1979. 104-6: illus. A weight for a quart 
d’ecu, signed I R or I K. 

Some coins of Stephen and Eustace and related 
issues of western Flanders. P. J. Seaby. In Coin- 


age in the Low Countries {880-1500): [proceed- 
ings of] the third Oxford symposium on coinage 
and monetary history, edited by N. J. Mayhew, 
1979. 49 -53: illus. 

*The circulation and imitation of sterlings in the 
Low Countries. N. J. Mayhew. Ibid., 54 68. 

Calais and its mint: Pail one. Peter Spufford. 
Ibid., 171 83. 

Calais and its mint: Part two. P. Woodhead. Ibid.. 
185 202: tables. 

*Onbekende variant van een denier van Artois, 
door G. W. de Wn. In De Bccldenaar, iii (6). 
juni/juli 1979, 177: illus. 

* Nederlandse munten ten tijde van de Unie van 
Utrecht: resume van een voordracht gehouden 
, . . door . . , H. Enno van Gelder. Ibid.. 
167-70: illus. 

De Gentse nobels. H. Enno van Gelder. In 
M isce/lanea numismatica : juhileumalhum, 1 968 
1978 , Tienen, 1978. 273 8. The nobles of Ghent. 

Hollandse klop of Engel.se rozenobel van Edward 
IV. Andre Dewil. Ibid., 125-30: illus. Dutch 
countermark on an English ryal of Edward IV. 
viz. the lion of Holland, 1573. 

*Speciale candugus van de Nederlandse munten van 
1795 tot heden, met Ned. West-Indie. Suriname, 
Curasao, Ned. Antillen. Johan Mevius. 6de 
herziene en verbeterde druk. Amsterdam: 
Mevius & Flirschhorn, 1975. 95 pp. : illus. 

The redevelopment of 20 Dean’s Yard. West- 
minster Abbey, 1975-7: coin report: identifica- 
tion by Peter Berohaus; comments by Marion 
Archibald. In Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society, xxviii. 1977, 
200. pi. 2. A barbarous imitation of a Duisberg 
pfennig of Konrad II (1027-39). 

* Brak teat en: deutschc Miinzen des Hochmittcl- 

alters. Bernd Kluge. Berlin: Staatiiche Museen 
zu Berlin, 1976. 1 32] pp. : illus. 

* Millelaherliche Schalzfunde der Schweiz: 

[Katalog der] Jubilaumsausstellung der 
SCHWEIZERISCHEN NuMISMATISCHEN GesELL- 
sciiaft. Staatsarchiv Freiburg, 8. September bis 
21. Oktober 1979= Tresors monetaires du 
Moyen Age Ironies en Suisse: [catalogue de 
l’]exposilion du centenaire de la SoCilte Suisse 
de Numismatique, Archives de Filial de Fri- 
bourg, 8 septembre au 21 oetobre 1979. ['’Berne: 
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?lhe Society, 1979], 40 pp. T ext in German and 
French. 

* Das Gclil im Lehen tier at ten Berner. Kantonal- 
bank von Burn: Themenauswahl und Texte. 
Martin Lory. Berne: Wirtschaftsdienst der 
Bank, [1978/9], 1 1 1, 39 pp : illus. (some coloured). 

Continental Europe: Northern 

♦Scandinavia. Jgrgen Steen Jensen. In A survey of 
numismatic research. 1072-1977 . . . 1979. 
247-62. 

Trade and money in Scandinavia in the Viking 
Age. Birgitta Hardh. In Meddelanden fnin 
Lunds Universiteis Historiska Museum. 1977/8, 
151-71 : illus. 

Om del linska fyndet av Sven Tvesktiggs mynt. 
Tuukka Talvio. In Nordisk Numismatisk 
Unions Medlemshlad. i, Feb. 1979, 5-7: illus. On 
the Finnish find of a coin of Siveyn Forkbeard. 

Svend Tveskaegs mont i den numismatiske littera- 
tur. Kirsten Bendixen. Ibid., iv. May 1979, 
56 61. The coin-type of Sweyn Forkbeard in the 
numismatic literature. 

El nyt eksemplaraf Svend Tveskaegs mont. Mark 
Blackburn, Michael Dolley and Kenneth 
JONSSON. Ibid., 61 5: illus. A newly found speci- 
men of Sweyn Forkbeard. 

Anakronistiske Lund-monter fra Hardeknuds ellcr 
Magnus den Godes lid, C. .1. Becker. Ibid., 
66-71 : illus. Anachronistic coins from Lund in 
the reigns of Harlhacnut and Magnus Ihe Good. 

Matthew Boultons damppraegemaskine. Georg 
GaLSTKR. Ibid., i, Feb. 1979, 8 10. The intro- 
duction of a Boulton press at the Copenhagen 
mint, and the part played by Johann Georg 
Cialster (1776 1848). 

Hollolan Mommolan hopca-aarre. Tuukka 
Talvio, In Kotiseulu, iii, 1978, 57 60: illus. The 
Hollola. Mdmmolii silver hoard. 1962. in- 
cluded nine Anglo-Saxon coins. 

Continental Europe: Eastern 

*Der Schatzfund von Maidla, I. Leimus; vorgelegt 
von K. Siiltvask. In Poimetised — Eesti N.S.V. 
Teaduste Akadeetnia. xxviii (I), 1979. 47-80: 
maps, tables, [12] pis.; summaries in Estonian 
and Russian, 80 1. In the 1974 find at Maidla 
(Estonia, Rapla rajoonis. Sooniste sovhoosi), its 
contents 8- 1 1th c. apart from one of Stephen. 


coins 901 1,047 are Anglo-Saxon, 1,049 
Hiberno-Norse, and 1,050-67 Scandinavian 
imitations. 

*Monety Pribaltiki Xlll-XVlll stolen! 
opredelitel' monet. D. Ff.dorov; kommentarii i 
dopolnenita A. Molvygina. Tallin: Izdatel'stvo 
'Valgus', 1966. 422 pp. : illus., folding map. 
Cyrillic title transliterated. On 13-1 8th c. coins 
of the Baltic countries; commentaries and addi- 
tions by A. Molvygin. 

♦Uzupelnienia do pracy M. Kotlara ’Znaleziska 
monel z XIV -XVII w. na obszarze Ukraihskiej 
S.R.R.' Andrzej Mikolajczyk. In Hiado- 
mo'sei Numizmaiyczne, xxii (83), 1978, 34-44; 
summary in English. 44. A supplement to the 
work by N. F, Kotliaron 14- 1 7th c, hoards from 
the Ukraine, 1975. 

♦Trials of T. L. Boratini in 1661 and 1662 
revised. Andrzej Mikolajczyk. Ibid., xxiii (87: 
Polish Numismatic News, iii ). 1 979, 60-8. Applies 
the Thordeman principle to hoards of the Polish 
copper solidi. the smallest denomination current 
for a century : and vindicates the charges of over- 
production in 1659 61, of which Boratini was 
then acquitted. 

England, Great Britain. British Isles U>t general) 

♦Current activities in mediaeval numismatic in- 
vestigations Peter Wciouhlad: [reported] by 
Michael Anderson. In Caesuromagus. B.A.N.S. 
Congress edn.. 1979,21 5. 

♦England: medieval. C. E. Blent. In A survey oj 
numismatic research. 1972-1977 1979. 2 T i-T 

♦England and Wales after 1648. H. E. Pagan and 
R. H. Thompson. Ibid .278-82. Includes tokens 

*Sylloge of coins of the British Isles. 25: the 
National Museum. Helsinki, and other public 
collections in Finland: Anglo-Saxon. Anglo- 
Norman and Hiberno-Norse coins, by Tuukka 
Talvio. London: Oxford University Press and 
Spink for the British Academy. 1978 [i.c. 1 979]. 
£15. xli. 104 pp.: xli pis. 

* The Pullen collection of English coins in the 
Library of the University of Rhodesia: [cata- 
logue by] William M. Buchanan and Albert 
Harrison. Salisbury: University of Rhodesia 
Library, 1978. $9.00. ix. 24 pp.. [15] pis. All 102 
items are illustrated. 

♦The relationship between art and technology in 
the British coinage. David Si i i wood. In 
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Newsletter— London Numismatic Club, vi (16), 
Mar. 1979, 353-7. 

The Mint. Sarah Barter. In The Tower of Lon- 
don: its buildings and institutions, edited by John 
Charlton, 1978, 117-21: illus. 

Saxon and medieval mints and moneyers in Sussex, 
Caroline Dudley. In Archaeology in Sussex to 
At) 1500: essays for Eric Holden, edited by P. L. 
Drewett, 1978, 70-7: tables 

Anglo-Saxon 

The dating of Hamwih: Saxon Southampton re- 
considered. John F. Cherry and Richard 
Hodges. In The Antiquaries Journal. Iviii (2). 
1978, 299 309. 

‘The coinage of the kings of East Anglia. Marion 
Archibald; [reported] by Joseph Bispham. In 
Caesaromagus, B.A.N.S. Congress edn., 1979, 
26-7. 

En ny engelsk funn-proveniens for cn Eirik 
Blodoks-mynt. Michael Doi.ley. In NNF- 
Nytt, ii. Sept. 1978. 12- 14. A new English hoard- 
provenance for a coin of Eric Bloodaxe, viz. the 
Chester 1950 hoard. 

An introduction to the coinage of TEthelrxd II, by 
Michael Dolley. In Ethelred the Unready: 
papers from the Millenary conference, edited by 
David Hill, 1978, 115-33; illus. 

Late Saxon treasure and bullion. David A. 
Hinton. Ibid.. 135-58: maps, tables. 

The ranking of the boroughs : numismatic evidence 
from the reign of yEthelred II. D. M. Metcalf. 
Ibid., 159-272: tables. 

Trends in the development of towns during the 
reign of Ethelred II. David Hill. Ibid.. 213-26: 
illus. 

An interpretation of the Pacx, Pax and Paxs 
pennies. Simon Keynes. In Anglo-Saxon 
England, vii, 1978, 165-73: illus. 

‘The coinage of Edward the Confessor. John 
LavertiNE. In Newsletter — London Numismatic 
Club, vi (17/18), Dec. 1979, 367-8. 

England (1066-1707) 

Royal finance and the crisis of 1297. Richard W. 
Kaeupf.r. In Order and innovation in the Middle 


Ages: essays in honor of Joseph R. Strayer, edited 
by William C. Jordan . . . [et «/.]. Princeton 
1976, 103-10. 

Der spatmittelalterliche Goldschatz von Birken- 
bringhausen im Landkreis Waldeck-Franken- 
berg (vergraben ab 1465). Niklot Ki.ussen- 
Dorf. In Hessisches Jahrbuch fur Landes- 
gescliichte , xxviii, 1978, 213-36: illus. The 
Birkenbringhausen (Hesse- Kassel) find. 1830, 
consisted primarily of nobles and ryals. 

‘Counterfeits of coins of Charles I struck during 
the Civil War period, 1: Oxford crow'ti, 1644 
(Rawlins); II: Oxford pound, 1642. E. G. V. 
N[ewman). In Bulletin on Counterfeits, iii (4), 
winter 1978, 100 2: illus,; iv (1), spring 1979, 
2-3: illus. 

The Philadelphia Highway coin find, by Eric P. 
Newman and Peter P Gaspar. In The Numis- 
matist, xci (3), Mar. 1978, 453 67: illus. Finds in 
Philadelphia since 1975 have included a hoard 
of more than 362 counterfeit halfpence of 
William III, 1699 (type 2). 

Great Britain ( 1 707- ) 

‘Production of English milled gold coinage, 1660- 

1978. Peter Seaby, In Newsletter— London 
Numismatic Club, vi (17/18). Dec. 1979. 379-89. 

* The correspondence of Isaac Newton. Volume 
VII: 1718-1727, edited by A. Rupert Hall and 
Laura Tilling. Cambridge [etc.]: Cambridge 
University Press for the Royal Society, 1977. 
£30. xlvii, 522 pp. : illus.. front., ii pis. Appendix 
I, pp. 384-484, includes much additional 
material on Mint affairs of 1696-1709. 

‘Concurrent forgeries, 1720-1850, of British coin- 
age. Roy N. P. Hawkins; [reported] by David 
Fish. In Caesaromagus, B.A.N.S. Congress edn., 

1979, 15-20. 

‘English coin weights for Portuguese coins current 
in England, by A. George Mallis. In The 
Numismatist, xci (9). Sept. 1978. 1.797-1,819: 
illus. 

‘Counterfeit (altered date) U K. halfpence I860 
and U.K. farthing 1860. E. G. V. Newman. In 
Bulletin on Counterfeits, iv ( 1 ), spring 1 979, 4 5 : 
illus. 

‘Detailed reports. Ibid., iii (3), Oct. 1978, 76-83: 
illus. Include U.K. Two Pounds 1893 and 1911, 
both ‘Stock’ counterfeits. 



* Detailed reports. Ibid., iv (1), spring 1979, 19-27: 
illus. Include UK Sovereign 1917, and Five 
Pounds 1887. 

♦Counterfeit United Kingdom sovereigns. 
Harold Mountain. Ibid.. 5. Dated 1976, 1978. 

The secret coiner’s den in an Essex country cottage, 
by James Wentworth Day. In Essex Country- 
side, xxvii (267), Apr. 1979, 64-5. The counter- 
feiting of half-crowns between the two world 
wars by Ernest Brisco, gatekeeper at Easton 
Lodge (Little Easton). 

Scotland, Ireland 

♦Scotland. B. H, I. H. Stewart. In A Survey of 
numismatic research, 1972-1977 . . . 1979, 283-4. 

♦Ireland. D. W. Dykes. Ibid., 285-90. 

The Viking-Age silver and gold hoards of Scan- 
dinavian character from Scotland. J. A. 
Graham-Campbell. In Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, evii, 1975/6 
(published 1978), 114-35. 

♦The Irish coins in the Dresden Coin-Cabinet, by 
Michael Dolley. In Irish Numismatics, xii (71), 
Sept./Oct. 1979, 229-30 

Sveriges forsta import av irlandska mynt 
Michael Dolley. In Myntkontakt, iv, April 
1978, 1 02-3, 119: illus. ‘The first Swedish import 
of Irish coins’. 

♦The last(?) Hiberno-Norse penny to reach the 
U.S.S.R., by Michael Dolley. In Irish Numis- 
matics, xii (67), Jan. /Feb. 1979, 22-5: illus. 

♦An eleventh-century Dublin penny found on the 
Isle of Man, by Michael Dolley. Ibid., xii (72), 
Nov./Dec. 1979, 289-91 : illus. 

♦The struggle for control of the Irish mint, 1460- 
c. 1506, by S. G. Ellis. In Proceedings of the 
Roval Irish Academe, section C. lxxviii (2), 1978, 
17 36. £1-24 

English-speaking world 

♦Western Hemisphere. Richard G. Doty. In A 
survey of numismatic research, 1972-1977 
\919, 399-406. 

♦Primitive money in Africa. La LOU Meltzer. 
Ibid., 407-12. 

♦Modern African states. N. M. Lovvtck. Ibid. .417. 

♦Muslim and modern India (inch peripheral 
states). C. K. Panish. Ibid., 469-74. 


*History of American coinage, by David K. 
Watson. [1st edn.] reprinted. New York: Burt 
Franklin, 1970. [1], xix, 278 pp. : tables. 
Originally published New York, 1899. 

* Comprehensi ve catalogue and encyclopedia of U. S. 

Morgan and Peace silver dollars, by Leroy C. 
Van Allen, A. George M allis. [2nd], revised 
edn. . . . New York: F.C.I. Press; Arco, 1976. 
[16], 316 pp. . illus. 

* Catalogue: a collection of the modern coins of 

Greece . . . [etc.]: date of sale ... 17 . . . 
18 May 1979. , . Spink Coin Auctions. London: 
Spink, [1979]. iv, 100 pp. : illus. Includes 'Ionian 
Islands', pp. 28-31. 

Die varieties of British Indian coinage, 1938 to 
1947, by John G. Humphris. In N.I. Bulletin 
(Numismatics International), xii (5), May 1978, 
163-6. 

British Sumatra. Stuart T. Eisen. Ibid., xiii (1). 
Jan. 1979, 6-10: illus. 

*Coins of Hong Kong: a brief pictorial history of 
Hong Kong coins from 1863 to the present 
time . . . [Chartered Bank, Hong Kong 
Island, Des Voeux Road, Branch], Hong Kong 
(4-4a Des Voeux Road Central): the Bank, 
[1979], 19 pp. : cold, illus. Text in English and 
Chinese. 

The ‘Colonial Currency’ patterns of 1823. 
Frederick Bowman. In Canadian Numismatic 
Journal, xxiii (10), Nov 1978, 414-17: illus. 
Intended for British West Africa. 

* South Africa' s first gold coin: research on the 

Burgers dies and Burgerspond, 1874. Matthy. 
Esterhuysen. Pretoria: National Cultural 
History and Open-Air Museum, 1976. x, 119 
pp.: illus. 

♦South African gold tickey (threepence) 1894. 
E. G. V. N[ewman], In Bulletin on Counterfeits, 
iii (3). Oct. 1978, 67 70: illus. 

♦Counterfeit Bermuda ’hog money’: shilling, six- 
pence, twopence. E. G. V. N[ewman]. Ibid., iii 
(4), winter 1978, 95-6: illus. 

Jettons. Tokens, etc. 

* Alphabetical classification of world paranumis- 

matica , by Brian Edge. [London : Token Corre- 
sponding Society. 1978/9], £0 30. [1], II pp. 
Issued with the Society’s Bulletin, iii (2), Dec. 
1978. 
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Butcher Row. Raidin', 0.14: the tokens, by Peter 
Morley. In Transactions of the London £ 
Middlesex Archaeological Society, xxviii. 1977, 
247. 

The St. Nicholas or Boy Bishop’ tokens, by 
S. E. Rigold. In Proceedings of the Suffolk 
Institute of Archaeology and History, xxxiv (2), 
1978, 87-101. pis. viii-xi. 

* Trade tokens issued in the seventeenth century , .... 

by George C. Williamson, with the assistance 
of. . . [others]. [1st edn.] reprinted. New York: 
Burl Franklin, 1970. 2 v. Vol. 1 originally pub- 
lished London: Elliot Slock, 1889. Vol. 11 ibid. 
1891. 

‘People and places. Eileen Judson: [shortened 
and adapted] by Marion Hines. In Caesura- 
magus, B.A.N.S. Congress edn., 1979,41-3. Pro- 
gramme title 'Essex 17th-century tokens'. 

* Tradesmen's tokens current in London and its 

vicinity between the years 1648 and 1672, by 
John Yonge Akerman. [1st edn.] reprinted. 
New York: Burt Franklin, 1969. [5], viii, v-viii, 
257 pp. : illus., viii pis. Originally published 
London: J. R. Smith. 1849. 

* Wiltshire XVI 1-century tokens. E. G. FI. K EM l J XON. 

[2nd edn.]. [Salisbury (22 Queen Alexandra 
Road): C. M. Rowe, 1978], £2. [3], 20, ii, 

21-8 pp. 

* The building medalets of Kempson and Skidmore , 

1796-179 7. R. C. Bell. Newcastle upon Tyne: 
Frank Graham. 1978. 184 pp. : illus. 

‘An unlooked-for Manx sidelight on the Irish 
token coinage of the later eighteenth century, by 
Michael Doi.ley. In Irish Numismatics, xii (68), 
Mar./Apr. 1979, 79-S4: illus. On J. H. Kyan of 
Camac, Kyan & Camac. 

‘The Drury farthing’ number 155 may well be a 
Liverpool token, by Neil B. Todd. Ibid.. 75: 
illus. 

* French’s tavern tokens numbered 32 & 35 : a reply 

to A. E. J. Went . . . 1977, by Neil B. Todd. 
Ibid., xii (69), May/June 1979, 157-8: illus. 

‘Varieties of the farthing tokens of Todd, Burns & 
Co.. Dublin, by E. K Coleman & Neil B. Todd. 
Ibid., xii (70), July/Aug. 1979, 184 5: illus. 

‘An unrecorded tavern token, by F. E. Dixon. 
Ibid., 197: illus. 


*A Peterborough hotel token misattributed to 
Ireland by French, by Neil B. Todd. Ibid., xii 
(72). Nov./Dec 1979, 265: illus. 

‘Some Presbyterian communion tokens, by J. D. 
Bateson. Ibid., xii (67). Jan./Feb. 1979, 35-7: 
illus. 

*A gunsmith's countermark?, by F. E. Dixon. 
Ibid., xii (72), Nov./Dec. 1979, 281 : illus. 

*Guidc list of public houses and beer shops and their 
proprietors featured on metallic checks issued 
within 1830 -1910 in Birmingham and Smethwick , 
compiled by R. N. P. Hawkins. Birmingham: 
City Museums & Art Gallery. 1978 [i.e. 1979], 
£3. 129 pp.. 2 pis. Cover title 'Public house 
checks of Birmingham and Smethwick’. 

‘The Wanganui Cosmopolitan Club tokens and 
life members' medal, by D. R. Kidd. In New 
Zealand Numismatic Journal, xv (58). June 1 979. 
23 6: illus. 

*J Hurley & Co., Wanganui baker and token 
issuer, by A. A. Kidd. Ibid., 32-5: illus. 

Medals, Badges 

‘Medaillen. Lore Borner. In A survey of numis- 
matic research, 1972-1977 . . . 1979, 493-502. 

*Tlte an of the medal. Mark Jones. London: 
British Museum Publications Ltd. for the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1979. £9-95. 
192 pp. : illus., [8] cold. pis. 

* Medals of the Sun King. Mark Jones. London: 

British Museum Publications Ltd.. 1979. £1 50. 
[2], 34 pp. : illus. 

* The Hull Grundy catalogue [sic] of medals: a cata- 
logue of the medals and plaquettes presented by 
Professor and Mrs. John Hull Grundy and in- 
cluded in Ihe exhibition 'The Jeweller's Art'. 
December 1978- April 1979. [British Museum], 
[London]: the Museum, 1978. £0-50. [14] pp.. 
9 pis. Cover title 'The Hull Grundy collection of 
medals'. 

* The Dance of Death: medallic arl of the First 

World War. Mark Jones. London: British 
Museum Publications Ltd., 1979 £1-50. [2]. 
34 pp. : illus. 

‘Winfrid Boniface, apolre des Allemands. Hans 
Wolter- In Bulletin— Le Club Jianyais de la 
Medaille, Ixiv, 1979, 52 3: illus. St. Boniface is 
the subject ofa medal by Johanna Ebertz, no. 45 
in the series ’Grandes figures’ (see also pp. 83. 
84). 
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*G. M. Hopkins. Jean Mambrino. Ibid., 60: illus. 
Cierard Manley Hopkins is the subject of a medal 
by Gerard Lanvin, no. 470 in the series 'Effigies 
d'hier et d’aujourd'hui’ (see also p. 86). 

*An unpublished)?) medal of Feargus O'Connor, 
by Michael Dolley. In Irish Numismatics , xii 

(70) . July/ Aug. 1979. 191 5: illus. See also xii 

(71) , Sept. /Oct. 1979. 221. 

‘President Hyde gold medal for an Irish historical 
painting, by F. E. Dixon. Ibid., xii (68). Mar./ 
Apr. 1979, 53, 69: illus 

‘The London school medals. P. H Mf.RNICK. In 
Newsletter— Loudon Numismatic Club, vi 
(17/18), Dec. 1979. 370-2. 

*Een moderne Engelse prijspcnning uitgcreikt aan 
een landgenoot. W. K. de Broun, In De 
Beeldenaar , iii (6), juni/juli 1979, ISO: illus. 
The Institute of Hospital Engineering's North- 
croft Silver Medal, awarded for 1977 to J. de 
Vries. 

‘The gold Christchurch Exhibition medal, 1882. 
R. P. Hargreaves. In New Zealand Numismatic 
Journal, xv (58). June 1979, 2-3. A special 
striking intended Tor Queen Victoria: now 
untraced. 

‘ Les medailles dtt canton de Vaud. Charles 
Lavanchy. Lausanne: [the author], 1975. 
174 pp.: illus. ‘Lisle des prix’. [4] pp„ as insert. 

Paper money 

‘O pieniadzu zastepczym. Stanislaw 
Gibasiewicz. In Biuletyn Numizmatyczny, 
cxxxviii, grudzien 1978. 181-5: illus. On 
emergency money: summary in English on back 
cover. 


Bank of England notes. In Bank of England 
Quarterly Bulletin , xviii (3). Sept. 1978, 359-64: 
tables. 

‘A bank with two names. R. P. Hargreaves. In 
New Zealand Numismatic Journal, xv (58). June 
1979, 27-30. The New Zealand Banking 
Corporation (London and Dunedin), chartered 
as the Commercial Bank of New' Zealand. 

‘‘Limerick Soviet' notes, by F. E. Dixon. In Irish 
Numismatics, xii (67). Jan./Feb. 1979, 21 : illus. 

The currency notes of Queen Elizabeth II. Jerry 
Bijczacki. In International Banknote Society 
Quarterly Magazine, xvii (2), June 1978, 61-8: 
illus. 

14 different portraits of Queen Elizabeth II . . . 
on British Commonwealth banknotes . . . 
Jerome H. Remick. In NT Bulletin (Numis- 
matics International), xii (8), Aug. 1978, 253-65: 
illus. 

Another E.R. II banknote portrait, by Jerry 
Remick. Ibid., xii (II), Nov. 1978, 375: illus. 

Seals 

The seals of the Lord Edward. J. R. Studd. In 
The Antiquaries Journal, Iviii (2), 1978, 310-19, 
illus. 

* The works asterisked hare been added to the 
library by donation, exchange , or purchase. The 
other publications noticed are restricted to contribu- 
tions to periodicals and composite works, and 
exclude (in addition to this Journal) Coins and 
Medals. The Numismatic Circular, and Seaby Coin 
and Medal Bulletin. Separately published books 
which have not been received by the Society are not 
included. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC 

SOCIETY, 1979 


All meetings were held at the Warburg Institute, 
with the President, Mr. Woodhead, in the chair, 
except at the March meeting. 

On 23 January Mr. R. K. Richardson was elected 
to Ordinary Membership. The programme con- 
sisted of short papers on post-medieval subjects. 
Mr. Morley read a short paper on the jettons of 
Elizabeth and Leicester. Mr. Dyer read a paper 
on the Royal Mint patterns for a gold five-shilling 
piece, or quarter-sovereign. Mr. Robert Thompson 
gave a short account of the excavations at the site 
of the Chapter House at St. Albans Abbey. Mr. 
Gavin Scott read a short paper on unpublished 
countermarks on copper coins. 

At an Extraordinary Meeting on 27 February a 
resolution was put to Members to change certain 
rules of the Society, mostly in connection with our 
registration as a charity. The resolution was 
approved with a majority of more than 80 per cent 
of the votes, as required by our rules. 

On 27 February Mr. Roland Chan, Mr. D. 
Goodey, Mr. Frank Greco, and Mr. Paul Russell 
were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. 
Michael G. Beverley was elected to Junior 
Membership. Mr. John Brand read a paper entitled 
‘Pennyweights and Penny Weights’. 

On 27 March Mr. Rigold, Vice-President, in the 
chair, the Chairman announced the death of Mr. 
Ashby, a member since 1953, and a former 
Treasurer and Council member. Mr. Carson was 
elected to Honorary Membership. Mr. Denis 
Edwards, Mr. David Freedman, Mr. M. H. Gray, 
and Mr. Harold Riley were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Mr. George Boon read a paper 
entitled ‘Cardiganshire Silver and the Aberystwyth 
Mint’. 

On 24 April Mr. D. Graham, Mr. D. H. Saville, 
and Kent County Library were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Mr. Blackburn read a paper entitled 
‘Associations between the Mint of York and 
Scandinavia about the Millenium’. 

On 22 May Mr. G. A. Entwistle and Mr. 
Hans Dieter Rauch were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. A joint paper by Mr. Dyer and 
Professor Gaspar entitled ‘Mysteries and Secrets 
of Mint Affairs’ was read by Professor Gaspar. 

On 26 June Mr. Ronald and Mr. Robert Van 


Arsdell were elected to Ordinary Membership. The 
programme consisted of short papers on medieval 
subjects. Mr. M. Allen read a short paper on the 
mints of Carlisle and Durham during the Short 
Cross period. Mr. Brand read a paper on a group 
of Short Cross pennies found in the excavation of 
a tomb at the Abbey of Corheta, Landes, Southern 
France. Mr. Woodhead read a paper on the 
Edwardian Gros types. Mrs. Murray read a paper 
on the whereabouts of the Edinburgh mint. Mr. 
Merson described a Tudor brass on the tomb of an 
Auditor of the Mints of Henry VIII and Edward 
VI. 

On 25 September Miss Archibald read a paper 
on the Viking coins of St. Peter of York. 

On 23 October Council’s proposals for Officers 
and Council for 1980 were read out, together with 
their proposals for subscription rates for 1980. Mr. 
William J. Bareford was elected to Ordinary Mem- 
bership. Mr. N. Mayhew and Mrs. S. Stos-Gale 
read a joint paper entitled ‘X-Ray Fluorescence 
and Sterlings of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries’. 

At the Anniversary Meeting on 27 November, 
Mr. D. B. Griffiths was elected to Ordinary Mem- 
bership. The following Officers and Council were 
elected for 1980. 

President'. P. Woodhead, F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents : C. E. Blunt, O.B.E., F.B.A., 
F.S.A. ; G. V. Doubleday; C. S. S. Lyon, M.A., 

F. S.A., F.I.A.; S. E. Rigold, M.A., F.S.A.; 
H. Schneider; B. H. I. H. Stewart, R.D., M.A., 
D.Litt., F.S.A., F.S.A. Scot., M.P. 

Director : J. D. Brand. 

Treasurer : R. J. Seaman, F.I.B. 

Secretary : W. Slayter. 

Librarian: R. H. Thompson, A.L.A. 

Editors: Mrs. M. Delme-Radcliffe; N. J. May- 
hew, M.A. 

Council: Miss M. M. Archibald, M.A., F.S.A.; 

G. Berry, B.A.; C. E. Challis, B.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.Hist.Soc. ; G. P. Dyer, B.Sc.; G. P. Gittoes, 
B.Sc. ; A. J. H. Gunstone, B.A., F.S.A.; R. N. P. 
Hawkins; P. D. Mitchell; Mrs. J. E. L. Murray, 
M.B.E., M.A.; H. Pagan, M.A.; Miss E. J. E. 
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Pirie, M.A., F.S.A.Scot.; J. Porteous, M.A.; 
P. J. Seaby. 

The proposals of Council that the subscription 
rates for 1980 should remain unchanged were 
approved. 

Mr. Woodhead delivered his Presidential 
Address. 

EXHIBITIONS 

January 

By Mr. Mitchell, on behalf of Messrs. Baldwin 

I. A new Henry IV Noble, of Blunt, Gp. II. 
Obv. Same die as ‘unique’ coin in British 

Museum, most easily identified by stops. 

Rev. A new(?) die most easily identified by the 
trefoil in the fourth quarter, by the lion’s tail. 

The obverse die is also used for the Light 
Coinage. Schneider notes five specimens. The 
British Museum coin is very double struck, and 
does show a lis on the rudder, whereas this coin 
is well struck but the rudder ‘flat’. 

II. A Charles II hammered unite, second issue 
with a new reverse die not listed by Schneider. 
Obverse die no. 3, easily identified by the wide 
spaces between the words of the legend. 

III. Two of the extremely rare Charles II half- 
crowns, 1666, with third bust, plain below. 
Harrington Manville suggested that the more worn 
specimen was the third known. The better specimen 
recently turned up, ‘having been purchased on the 
South Coast 25 years ago’. 

IV. Five late Anglo-Saxon pennies. 

1. Edward the Confessor, Pyramids type, 
Lewes, Oswold. 

2. Edward the Confessor/Harold mule. Wilton, 
Centwine. 

3. A similar mule, Bristol, AElfwine. 

4. Harold II, right-facing bust, reverse same die 
as last. 

5. Harold II, left-facing bust, Wilton, Alfwold. 
An unusual group including the unique Harold 

II coin with right-facing bust. Are any genuine? 

By Mr. P. Morley 

A cast copy of a medal struck for the departure 
of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, from the Low 
Countries, Van Loon I, 375. M.I., 140/100. 

By Mr. R. H. Thompson 
Post-medieval coins and tokens from the 1979 
excavations at St. Albans Abbey. 

1. Countermark ‘W. H.’ in crude, unserif d 
letters, in relief within a serrated rectangular 
indent. J. G. Scott—. 


2. George III farthing 1733, weighing 61-7 gr. 
(range 69-6 to 84). 

3. Charles II farthing, 1674, reverse from a 
clashed die. 

4. Tradesman’s token from Barnet (BW. Herts. 
25/6), 9 m. 6 furlongs away. 

5. Charles II Rose Farthing type 2F, crescent 
initial-mark on both sides. 

6. Charles II Rose Farthing type 2F, mullet 
initial-mark on obverse, crescent initial-mark on 
reverse. 

7. Charles II Rose Farthing type 2F, mullet 
initial-mark on both sides. 

8. Charles II Rose Farthing type 2F, mullet and 
crescent initial-mark on obverse, crescent initial- 
mark on reverse. Not mentioned by Peck, although 
referred to by Dean Rogers. 

By Mr. J. G. Scott 

Unpublished countermarked copper coins in 
illustration of his short paper. 

February 
By Mr. Hawkins 

Netherlands 2\ gulden commemorating quater- 
centenary of foundation of their nation by the 
(league of seven provinces at the) Unification of 
Utrecht 1579. 

By Mr. R. A. Merson 

The 25th Anniversary Medal of Southampton 
Numismatic Society. 

March 

By Mr. Ballingal. In illustration of the paper 
Charles I silver coins of the Aberystwyth mint, 
and of the so-called Combe Martin mint. 

By Mr. Chater 

A print of the silver mills at Furnace as they 
appeared in 1813, from J. G. Wood’s Rivers of 
I Vales. Also a plan of the silver mills at Furnace 
from William Waller’s A Description of the Mines 
in Cardiganshire, 1709, showing the site of the old 
mint house. 

By Mr. Rigold 

On behalf of Miss E. Owles of Moyses Hall 
Museum, Bury St. Edmunds 
St. Nicholas or ‘Boy Bishop’ tokens, together 
with some others which may not be ‘Boy Bishop’ 
tokens, but which are certainly related. 

May 

By Mr. Rigold 

On behalf of Mr. D. Sherlock 
Swedish Plattmynt of Charles XII, 1711. Found 
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on Orford Beach, Suffolk, c. 1950. Face value 
2 Mark Solff Mynt (silver standard). 

June 

By Mr. Mitchell. On behalf of Messrs. Baldwin 
False dies and strikings by Einery(?). 

1. Archbishop yEthered (870-99). Published by 
Lawrence in B.NJ. ii, no. 31, but not included by 
Pagan in his listing (B.NJ. xl). 

2. Stephen and Matilda, Pagan no. 47 (obverse 
die only). 

October 
By Dr. Harris 


1. Penny of Eadgar, Moneyer Grid, showing 
sandwich structure. See B.NJ. xxxi for micro 
photograph of similar coin. 

2. Anglo-Gallic Gros of Henry V showing 
surface flaking. 

November 
By Dr. Lavertine 

1. Penny of ASthelred II, first Small Cross issue 
(c. 978-9). 

levei n-o umd (Lincoln) 

2. Edward I heavy (‘Base’) farthing. 

3. Edward 1 Groat Type 7. 

Nos. 2 and 3 illustrated in Fox papers. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

1979 


The current year has been one of good progress for the Society and I am happy to be able to report 
that we approach our 77th year in excellent health. This present sound position must not, however, 
encourage us to feel complaisant, for the current pressures of high inflation and government spending 
economies represent respectively a threat to the value of our subscription and to the numbers of our 
members. All we can say now is that we are in good shape to weather the economic stresses that we 
can foresee. 

Membership 

This is the most pressing problem since for the second year running I have to report a small net loss, 
in fact, of 1 . This time last year I reported a membership of 532. The comparable figure this year is 
531. In both cases the figures are arrived at before deduction of amovals since these are subject to 
adjustment right up to this evening. Of the membership of 531 8 are junior members, 7 are honorary 
members, and the remainder, 516, are ordinary members. I should perhaps explain that institutional 
members, of whom there are 1 27, are, from the Society’s point of view, in every respect ordinary members. 

New members elected in 1979 total 20— exactly the same as in 1978— and include 19 ordinary members 
and 1 junior one. 

While the diminution of membership of only 1 cannot in any sense be described as a dramatic loss 
our continued success as a Society and our ability to continue to publish a Journal of high quality and 
reputation depends above all on maintaining and building our membership. I ask every member here 
tonight to consider whom he or she knows who might benefit from membership of the Society. Please 
remember that membership is a very good bargain indeed. The Journal alone is worth every penny of 
the subscription and the facilities we can offer in the form of our meetings and the joint library are of 
real value, not only to students of numismatics and collectors but to economic historians, archaeologists, 
and historians specializing in technology, art, and heraldry. 

Finally, while on the subject of membership, I have to report that one of our losses was through 
death. This was Mr. J. M. Ashby, a member since 1953. Up to his later years Mr. Ashby, who was a 
student of the coinage of Charles I, was a regular attender at our meetings and from 1955 to 1959 he 
was Treasurer of our Society. His loss is a sad one for us and we extend our most profound sympathies 
to his family. 

The Year's Programme 

The programme assembled by our director and published on our programme card was realized 
without any changes and I think that all members will agree with me that our year of meetings has 
been enjoyable and informative. 

We had two evenings of short papers, one in June on medieval matters and one in January on 
post-medieval coins and tokens. Once again we saw demonstrated the value of this type of meeting to 
those who wish to air issues which do not in themselves warrant a full evening’s paper but which 
nevertheless can be of great interest and value. The names of those who contributed are recorded in 
the Proceedings. 

To all who contributed to our meetings during the year I should like to offer my most sincere thanks. 
I should also like to thank our director, Mr. Brand, for assembling an excellent and well-balanced 
programme. 
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Other events of note during the year were well attended by our members. These included the 
International Congress in Berne early in September which was followed by the centenary celebrations 
of the Swiss Numismatic Society held in Fribourg— an event upon which we offer our respectful 
congratulations. 

Two regular annual events, the Congress and the Lecture Course of the British Association of 
Numismatic Societies, took place in April and September at Colchester and Didsbury respectively. Both 
were well up to the standard we have come to expect from the Association for these occasions which 
provide the particularly happy combination of instruction and friendly social contact that so many of 
us have come to appreciate. 

I should also like to notice here the Coin Fair organized by the British Numismatic Trade Association 
at the Europa Hotel in October. This was an admirable attempt to raise the standards of such events 
and it included an associated programme of lectures in which our members Miss Archibald and Mr. 
Linecar took part. 

Publication of the Journal 

The 1977 Journal was received by members towards the end of 1978 or early 1979. The 1978 Journal 
is due out very shortly but is not expected to be in members hands before the New Year. 

As 1 mentioned in my previous address the 1977 Journal included a number of innovations— a new 
filmset process, photographically reproduced plates, and advertisements at the back. Reactions to these 
changes, all of which have had the effect of reducing the cost of the Journal to the Society, appear to 
have been favourable and the considered opinion of those members with whom I have discussed the 
changes seems to be that a fully acceptable standard has been maintained. It is certain that this has 
played an important part in permitting us to take the view that the subscription for 1980 can be held 
at the same level as those for 1978 and 1979 — a period of three years across which inflation may well 
exceed 50 per cent. 

1 should like to offer my thanks to our two editors, Mrs. Delme-Radcliffe and Mr. Mayhew, for the 
very substantial amount of work they have done in order to achieve this result. 

The Financial Position 

The Treasurer has reported to you on our accounts as at 31 October 1978. I am obliged to him for 
information from which I can see that we have been able to maintain our improved position. After 
receipt of subscriptions for 1979 we have sufficient resources to cover the costs of the 1978 and 1979 
Journals (at least so far as the uncertainties of inflation allow us to predict the latter) and we should 
be left with a slightly increased provision. We are thus building on the position given to us by the 
donations made to my appeal and it is against that background that we were able to reach the decision 
that I have already alluded to, that we would not need to ask for an increased subscription for 1980. 

A development in the year has been the registration of the Society as a National Charity. This will 
chiefly help to secure a favourable tax position in the future and will also, I understand, allow bequests 
to the Society to be deducted from estate before death duties are assessed. 

I should like to thank our Treasurer, Mr. Seaman, for continuing his good work in the year. We 
also owe our thanks to Mr. Blackburn for negotiating with the Charity Commissioners and for bringing 
our application for charitable status to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Joint Library 

Our librarian, Mr. Thomson, has once again provided me with an annual report. Referring to this 
I can see that loans from the library totalled 610 in the year, slightly less than last year’s figure of 637 
which was in itself, however, a great increase from the 1977 figure of 414. 

Books purchased for the library include vol. 7 of the Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton; Wiltshire 
XVII-Century Tokens by E. G. H. Kempson; the British Museum catalogue of The Hull Grundy 
Collection of Medals; The Struggle for Control of the Irish Mint by S. G. Ellis; the University of 
Rhodesia catalogues of the Courtauld collection of medieval coins, and the Pallet collection of English 
coins. 

Exchange arrangements have brought us a book by Federov on Baltic coins of the thirteenth to 
eighteenth centuries from the Estonian Academy of Sciences; booklets on bracteates and Sassanian 
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coins in addition to a journal from the Staatliches Museum, Berlin, and a book by Kubiak on finds 
of Roman coins from the Polish Archaeological and Numismatic Society. 

Donations have included The Art of the Medal , The Dance of Death , and Medals of the Sun King , 
all by Mark Jones, and Ancient Greek Portrait Coins by Ian Carradice, all from British Museum 
publications. We have received review copies of Tuukka Talvio’s Finnish Sylloge and of R. C. Bell’s 
Building Medalets of Kempson and Skidmore. Mr. Mallis has donated a bound copy of his article 'English 
coin weights for Portuguese coins’ and a copy of his joint work with Van Allen on U.S. Morgan and 
Peace dollars. Mr. Zoethout has given Schon’s catalogue of twentieth-century coins of the world and 
the Mevius catalogue of Netherlands coins. Mr. Somerville has presented South Africa's First Gold 
Coins by M. Esterhuysen. Dr. Mikolajczyk has given an issue of a Polish periodical; the Yapi re Kredi 
Bankasi has sent a booklet on Ottoman paper money; and Mr. Rigold has donated his article on the 
St. Nicolas or ‘Boy Bishop’ tokens. Other gifts to the library have been A Survey of Numismatic Research 
1972-7, with twenty pages on the British Isles; a well-illustrated catalogue of the medals of the Swiss 
canton of Vaud compiled by Charles Lavanchy; booklets on the coins of Hong Kong and on money 
in the past life of Berne; handlists to Swiss exhibitions (in connection with the 1979 International 
Congress) of numismatic books in Lausanne and of medieval coin hoards in Fribourg. 

All this from Mr. Thomson’s report. To this I can add that for the first time for several years your 
Council has been able to set aside some funds towards repairing old bindings and having periodicals 
bound, a very necessary undertaking in view of the intensive use to which the library is now being put. 

As well as the maintenance of the library Mr. Thomson also supplies information on the Society to 
a number of official bodies both in Great Britain and overseas. In addition, and with the assistance of 
a number of our members, he deals with a considerable volume of correspondence on a diversity of 
numismatic matters from all over the world. I should like to thank Mr. Thomson for his comprehensive 
report and for the efforts of himself and his helpers during the year. 

Coin Hoards 

The year 1979 has seen a good crop of hoards and I must here thank Miss Archibald for providing 
me with some details. 

There was one hoard of Celtic coins from Ringwood, Hants. It consisted of 45 A V, mostly Biocassi, 
deposited around the mid first-century b.c. 

There were six Roman hoards: 

Mildenhall, Suffolk. 258 AR denarii to Domitian. deposit c.79. 

Epping Forest, Essex. 53 billon. Gallienus to Tetricus, deposit c.273. (This was found in 1977, the 
treasure trove inquest was in November 1978. It was not in the list I read out last year.) 

Cunetio, Wilts. About 55,000 AR and billon from Commodus to Tetricus. Deposit c.273. 

Roche Abbey. 61 billon folles of Constantine II. Deposit c.330. 

Thetford, Norfolk. 47 AR siliquae from Constantine II to Valens. 

Barton upon Humber, Humberside. 193 AR siliquae from Constantine to Honorius. Deposit c.400. 

There are eleven medieval and modern hoards : 

Bryn Maelqwyn, near Llandudno, Wales. 205 AR Pennies, Cnut quatrefoil plus one Cnut helmet 
type and one Hiberno-Norse of Sihtric III. Deposit c. 1025. 

Maidens, near Turnbcrry Castle, Ayrshire. 49 AR pennies of Edward I and II with Scottish and 
Continental. Deposit 1320s. 

Innerwick, East Lothian. 250 AR. Edward III to IV, David II to James III and of Ireland, 
Edward IV. Deposit after 1471. 

West Wycombe, Bucks. 18 AV, Henry VII to Elizabeth I and Continental. Deposit c. 1600. 

Washbrook, Suffolk. 1 AV, 288 AR, Edward IV to Charles I. Deposit c.1645. 

Penbryn Hall, near Ruabon, Wales. 105 AR, Edward IV to Charles I. Deposit c.1645. 

Winsford, Cheshire. 4 AV, Charles II to George I. After 1718. 

Bishops Canning, near Devizes, Wilts. 21 AE English and Irish halfpence including counterfeits and 
defaced. After 1822. 

Potters Bar, Herts. 'A pot of' early Victorian coins and tokens. 

Ockham, Surrey. 33 AV, 458 AR, George III to Victoria after 1853. 

Kings Lynn, Norfolk. 436 AR, Victoria to George V. After 1918. 
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This, then, brings me to the end of the first part of my address. In the course of speaking I have 
thanked several of our officers for the part they have played in the current year’s activities. One name 
I have not mentioned so far is that of our secretary, Wilfrid Slayter; to him I should like to record my 
special thanks for his support and hard work during the year. I should also like to thank your Council 
for their valued guidance. I have felt myself very fortunate to be at the head of such a devoted and 
enthusiastic team. 

Following the elections the President read a paper entitled ‘Monetary Motives in the later Middle 
Ages’ a version of which will be included as a paper in a future volume of the Journal. 



REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 
TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary 
for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the Society so far as 
appears from our examination of those books. We have examined the attached Balance Sheet and annexed Income 
and Expenditure Account which are in agreement with the books of account and no credit has been taken for 
subscriptions in arrear. In our opinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given 
to us, the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Society’s affairs as at the 31st October, 1978 
and the Income and Expenditure Account gives a true and fair view of the Income and Expenditure for the year 
ended on that date. 

Astral House 
125-9 Middlesex Street 
Bishopsgate 
London El 7JF 
21 June 1979 


FUTCHER HEAD & GILBERTS 
Chartered Accountants 


Balance Sheet as at 31 October 1978 


1977 


£ 


ASSETS 

Investments at cost 

£ 

£ 

£ 



£900 8 i% British Savings Bonds 

— 



2,925 


£6,000 City of Cambridge Stock 

6,00000 

6,000-00 




J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 




200 


£200 8|% British Savings Bonds 

Schneider Research Fund 


— 


167 


Cash at Bank 


167-00 


150 


Library at cost, less amounts written off 


150 00 


10 


Furniture at cost 


10-00 


— 


Debtors 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand 


453-27 


544 


Bank — Current Account 

542- 12 



2,701 


— Deposit Account 

7,156-60 



19 


In hand 

— 

7,698-72 


6,716 

107 

Less LIABILITIES 

Subscriptions Received in Advance 


74-99 

I4.4TS-99 


452 

Sundry Creditors and Outstanding Charges 

J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund 


208-73 



200 

Capital Account 

Schneider Research Fund 

Less Photographic record of Doubleday collection not 

250-00 

200-00 



167 

recovered by sales 

83-00 

167-00 




Journal Provisions 






1977 (cost) 

5,511-44 



6,716 

5,790 

1 978 (provision towards cost) 

6,000-00 

11,511-44 

12.162-16 







; — 


NET ASSETS 



£231683 


Financed by. 

General Purposes Fund 

£ — Excess of Income over Expenditure for the year E23I&83 



Income and Expenditure Account for the year ended 31 October 1978 


1977 


£ 

INCOME 

£ 

£ 

3,061 

Subscriptions received for 1978 



363 

Subscriptions in arrear received during the year 



— 

Income Tax repayable 



25 

Entrance Fees 



3,177 

Donations 



919 

Interest received 



452 

Sale of Publications: Back Numbers 



— 

Premium on redemption of 8("„ British Savings Bonds 



— 

Proceeds of Auction 



7,997 

Less EXPENDITURE 



183 

Printing, Postage, and Stationery 


230-29 

57 

Expenses of Meetings, Rent, and Library facilities 


32-78 

302 

Sundry Expenses 


242-47 

— 

Sanford Saltus Medal 

Journal Expenses: 


111-37 


1976 Journal 

Cost 3,593-09 

Less Previous 




Provision 3,570-82 

22-27 



1977 Journal 

Cost 5,511-44 

Less Previous 




Provision 2,219-10 

3,292-34 


7,997 7,455 

Provision towards cost of 1978 Journal 

6,000-00 

9,314-61 

— 

Excess of Income over Expenditure transferred to General 



: — 

Purposes Fund 




£ 

5,443-68 

169-75 

1,186-72 

11-10 

1,150-04 

415-81 

583-25 

33-00 

3,255-00 


12,248-35 


9,931-52 


£2,316-83 
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Ducats of Mary Queen of Scots, 83 
Dunbar medal of Cromwell. 87 
Durham. 42-55 

Eadgar, 1 1 

Eadmund Ironside. 10 
Edward 111. 56 

Edward VI, profile portraits, 76 
Edward the Confessor. 12, 100, 126-7 


Edward the Martyr, 10 

Elias, E. R. Duncan. The Coinage of Bergerac 1347-1361. 

56-73 

Fairfax, Thomas, 87 98 
Finds (including single finds): 

(a) with Anglo-Saxon coins: 

Bossall/Flaxton, 13 
Boxmoor, 12, 14 
Derbyshire, 12 
Derrymore, 24 
Dorow, 2 
Gaulverjabaer, 24 
Inchkcnneth, 24 
lngelosa, 18 
Isleworth, 2 
Juura, 122 
Lancashire, 14-15 
Laugharne, 8 
Le Puy, 2 
List, 1 7-25 
Lymose, 2 
Maidla, 122-5 
Oulton, 125-7 
Piikio. 2 
Reslov, 2 
Sand. 24 
Sedlescombe, 10 
Westerland, 21 

(/>) with English coins after 1066 : 

Aegean, 32, 36 
Colchester. 26-7 
Eccles. 26-7 

Farnham Park (clippings), 127 8 
Ribe, 26-7 

FitzErembald, William. 44 
Florence of Worcester, 3 1 1 
Fortescue, John, 101 
Freemason's tokens, 104. 108-9 

Gros. a la couronnc, 65-6 

— a la tleur-de-lis. 66 

au Chatel Aquilanique, 60 I 

— au leopard, 66-7 

— au leopard couchant, 67 9 

— au lion, 71-2 

Gros tournois, a la couronnc, 59-60 

— a la croix longue, 57-9 

— au leopard. 69-70 

— au leopard au-dessus. 61-5 

Hamilton. Sir William. 82 
Henry III, 26-41 

Henry VIII, posthumous coinage, 76 
Henry, Cardinal York. 99 

Henry. Duke of Lancaster. Aquitanian coinage, 56-73 
Hiberno-Norse coins. 17 25, 122-5 
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Imitations, Aquilanian coins, 56, 72 

— Cromwell medal, 95 

— Hiberno-Norse, 10, 18 

— Jon's forgeries, 84-6 

— Scottish gold coins. 84 6 

James II, 110-11, 117-18 
James III, 101 
John, 26-4! 

Johnson, Dr. S., 1 13 

Kenneth of Scotland, 6-7, 1 1 
Kirk, John, 95 
King's evil, 100-21 


Lawrence's classification of Short Cross coins, 27-54 
Lessen, Marvin, The Cromwell Lord General Medal by 
Simon, 87 98 
Levers, Antoine, 75-6 
Lord General Medal of Cromwell, 87-98 

Marsh, Richard, 52 

Mary Queen of Scots, gold coinage, 82-6 
Merson, R. A., A Small Hoard of Clippings from 
Famham Park, 127-8 
Mestrelle, Eloi, 75, 77 
Mint: 

Axbridge. 19 
Barnstable, 19 
Bath, 19, 123 


Bedford, 19, 123 

Bergerac, 56-73 

Bridport, 19 

Buckingham, 19 

Bury St. Edmunds, 30, 35, 38 

Cambridge, 19, 21 

Canterbury, 19. 29-30, 35, 38, 123 

Carlisle, 42-55, 122 

Chester, 19, 21, 122-3, 125-6 

Chichester, 19 

Colchester, 19, 123 

Crewkerne, 19 

Cricklade, 19 

Derby, II, 19, 123 

Dorchester, 19 

Dover, 19, 123 

Dublin, 22-3 

Durham, 29, 38, 42-55 

Exeter, 18-19, 123 

Gloucester, 19,21. 123 

Gothaburh, 19 

Guildford, 19 

Hastings, 19, 124 

Hereford, 19, 21 

Hertford, 19 

Huntingdon, 19, 123 

Ilchester, 19, 123 

Ipswich, 19 

Leicester, 19, 122-3, 125 
Lewes, 19, 123 
Lincoln, 19, 123 

London, 18-19, 29-30, 38. 123, 126 


INDEX 

Lydford, 18-19. 123 
Lymne. 20 
Malden, 123 
Malmesbury, 19 20 
Milborne Port, 19-20 
Niwan, 20 

Northampton, 20. 123 
Norwich, 20-1, 123 
Oxford, 9, 20 1, 123 
Rochester, 20, 123 
Romney, 123 
Salisbury. 9, 20, 123 
Shaftesbury, 20 
Shrewsbury, 19-21, 126 
Southampton, 20 
Southwark, 20 
Stafford, 20 
Stamford, 18-20, 123 
Tamworth, 19-20 
Taunton, 19-20 
Thetford, 20, 123 
Torksey, 20 
Totncs, 19-20, 123 
Wallingford, 20 
Wareham, 19-20 
Warminster, 19-20 
Warwick, 19-20, 123 
Watchet, 20 
Wilton, 9, 19-20 
Winchcombe, 19-20 
Winchester, 19-20. 38, 123, 126 
Worcester. 19-20, 123, 126 
York, 20, 38. 123, 125 
Moneyers: 

Bury St. Edmunds. 
lo{h)an, 38 
Norman, 38 
Simon, 36, 38 
Rauf, 36 
Willelm, 38 
Canterbury: 

Arnold, 38 
Henry, 38 
Hiun, 38 
loan Chic, 38 
loan F. R., 38 
lohan, 38 
Nichole, 38 
Norman, 38 
Osmund, 38 
Robert, 29, 38 
Robert Vi, 38 
Roger, 35-6, 38 
Roger of R, 38 
Saletnun, 38 
Samuel, 37-9 
Simon, 38 

Tomas, 29, 35-6, 38 
Walter. 35, 38 
Willem Ta, 38 
William, 38 
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Carlisle; 

Alain, 44-5 
Tomas, 50 
Chester: 

/Ellsige, 126 
Edric. 124 
Musearl, 126 
Lcofnoth, 125 
Durham: 

Adam, 46-8 
Alcin. 47-8 
Pieres, 38 
Peres, 49 
Hereford: 

iCthclwig, 124-5 
Leicester: 

Agelrie, 125 
Lincoln: 

Othrim, 124 
London: 

Abel, 36, 38 
Adam, 38 
.Llfward, 124 
/Elfwine, 126 
Elis, 38 
Gefrei, 38 
Godwi, 126 
Ilger. 36, 38 
Ledulf, 38 
Lyftne, 124 
Nichole, 38 
Omund. 124 
Rauf, 38 
Ricard, 38 
Tent, 38 
Walter, 38 
Wuifgar, 124 
Norwich. 

Rinculf. 124 
Rochester: 

yEHTeh, 124 
Shaftesbury: 
Leostan. 126 
Wudeman, 126 
Shrewsbury: 
Earnwi, 126 
Godcsbrand, 126 
Godewine, 126 
Godwine. 126 
Wudeman, 126 
Wulmicr. 126 
Stafford: 

Godwine, 126 
Wulfnoth, 126 
Stamford: 

Wilgrid, 124 
Winchester: 
/Elfwiine, 124 
Anderboda, 126 
Henri. 38 
Leofwinc, 124 


Worcester: 

Heathwulf, 126 
Refwine, 126 
York 

/Egelwine, 124 
Amgrim, 126 
lohan, 38 
Peres. 38 
Tomas, 38 
Wilam, 38 

Murray, Joan E. L., The First Gold Coinage of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 82-6 

Nicholas of Hadam, 53 

Pieres, 49 
Pitt, Robert, 76 

Rashleigh, Jonathon, 12 
Robert II of the Francs, 100 

Robinson, P. H., A Further Small Parcel of Coins from 
theOulton Hoard (1795), 125-7 
Roettiers, John, 105, 1 10, 114 
Roger of Wendover, 3-1 1 

Sagarnium, Peter, 53 
St. Martin coins, 12 16 
St Peter coins, 12-16 

Schneider, H., The Tower Gold of Charles I: Problems of 
Survival Ratios. Three New Angel Dies. 74 81 
Scottish gold coins, 82-6 

Sexennial type cycle in Anglo-Saxon coinage, 2- 1 1 
Short Cross coins, 26-55 
Sihtric, 21 -5 
Sihtric III, 122 

Simon, Thomas, 87-98, 104 5 
Simon’s mill broads, 75-7 
‘Sovereign of the Seas’, 106 
Stephen, Watford penny, 122 

Stewart, 1. H., English Coinage in the Later Years of John 
and the Minority of Henry III, Part 1, 26-41 
Stuart, James, 95 

Talvio, Tuukka, his SCBI 25: The National Museum 
Helsinki am! other Public Collections in Finland. Anglo- 
Saxon , Anglo-Norman, and Hiberno-Norse Coins 
reviewed, 129 
Tokens, London, 1 30- 1 
Tomas, 49-50 
Touching Ceremony, 102 
Touch-pieces, 99 121 
Tudor coinage, 129-30 

Unites. 74-81 

Verlue, George, 87-90 

William and Mary, 111-12 
William of Bemeres. 53 
William of Wrotham, 53 

Woolf, Noel, The Sovereign Remedy: Touch-Pieces and 
the King's Evil. 99-121 
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